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The Value of Reclaimed Rubber 


in 


OGT? has published work 
V showing that reclaim 
hydrocarbon has a value, 
judged by laboratory abrasion re- 
sistance in tread stock, varying 
from zero when used in small 
quantities up to a maximum of 
50 per cent of the value of new rubber when compounded in 
large percentages. This work was followed up by Gagnon,” 
who worked with stocks in a range between the base stock 
and Vogt’s first reclaim compound, and he showed a high 
negative value for small amounts of reclaim. He also 
showed that the effects of adding reclaim depended on the 
base stock. If the abrasion of the base stock has already 
been lessened by diluents, the substitution of reclaim has 
relatively less effect than substitution of reclaim in a high 
grade stock. 

In the work mentioned so far due allowance had been 
made for the mineral ingredients of the reclaim and all com» 
parative compounds were on an equal ultimate composition 
basis. Gagnon in further work used a different method 
when he took a non-reclaim tread and a high reclaim tread 
and blended them in definite proportions to get intermediate 
stocks. He concluded that judged by abrasion resistance the 
value of the reclaim hydrocarbon is negative, becoming posi- 
tive at about 40 per cent reclaim hydrocarbon and having a 
value of 50 per cent of new rubber in an all reclaim stock. 

In none of this work was there any opportunity to check 
the compounds in service. The present work, therefore, was 
undertaken with this object particularly in mind. Advantage 
was also taken of the opportunity to compare physical prop- 
erties, in addition to abrasion resistance, with service and 
thus make a study of the value of these properties in evaluat- 
ing compounds for road wear. 


Experimental Reclaim Used 


The reclaim used was a typical high-grade whole-tire 
alkali-process reclaim. Its composition was as follows: 


Acetone extract 
Chloroform extract 
Free sulphur 
Total sulphur 
Carbon black 


When cured with 5 per cent sulphur for 18 min. at 40 Ibs. 
(141.5° C.), it gave a tensile of 55 kg. per sq. cm. and an 


Note.—Publication authorized by J. Ind. Eng. Chem. Paper read before 
the A. C. S. Rubber Division, at Columbus, O., May 1, 1929. The author is 
connected with the Development Department of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. 

1J, Ind. Eng. Chem., Vol. 20, p. 140, Feb., 1928. 

* Unpublished work, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


TREAD STOCK 
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elongation of 430 per cent. The 
hydrocarbon content of the re- 
claim was figured at 55 per cent. 
Method of Compounding 
In this work we took a high 
grade tread and an all reclaim 
stock and obtained three intermediate stocks by blending. 
The all reclaim stock was compounded to give maximum 
abrasion resistance consistent with ability to handle in the 
tactory. 
TABLE 1 
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Since these are all on the basis of 100 rubber (figuring the 
reclaim 55 per cent reclaim hydrocarbon), the proportions 
are obvious. The carbon black is lowest in the all reclaim 
stock but if we figure in the black of the reclaim the loading 
goes up with the series. 

There are two rather obvious criticisms of this series. The 
first is that more stocks might have been taken particularly 
between zero and 25 per cent reclaim hydrocarbon. The 
second is that in this method we have not allowed for the 
activating effect of the reclaim. The middle stocks par- 
ticularly No. 2 and No. 3, are relatively faster curing. It 
was felt that it was better to do this and let the cure vary 
rather than adjust the accelerator. The physical tests were 
all done over a range of cure, and it was not considered 
necessary for the road test as other work had shown that road 
wear (at least within reasonable age limits) is not sensitive 
to ¢ure variations. 

The procedure followed was to put up a quantity of 
No. 1 and No. 5; then No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4 were made 
up of blends of these two in the proper proportions. The 
black was used as a 60-40 master batch with the rubber and 
as a 75-25 master batch with the reclaim. The latter was 
refined before using. 

Road Tests 
TaAxicaB. The stocks were run as two-way treads on 


30 by 5. The comparisons were No. 1 vs. No. 2, No. 2 vs. 
No. 3, No. 3 vs. No 4, No. 4 vs. No. 5, No. 1 vs. No. 3, and 
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No. 1 vs. No. 5. There were sixteen tires in each lot. 
The test was run on taxicabs in Philadelphia and covered 
a period from August 1 to November. The tires were ap- 
plied to front or rear as needed, but the tests represent 
mostly rear mileage. The wear was obtained by button 
height and over all thickness measurements. 

Test Cars. The same comparisons with two tires in 
each set were made on 4.50/21 and run on a Dodge test car, 
rears only. The tires were rotated every 700 miles. The 
tires were measured when the faster wearing half showed 
approximately two-thirds of the button height loss. This 
test was run the last week in August. 

Physical Tests 

All physical tests were made on factory mixed stock. The 
sample was taken from the tubing machine at the time of 
running the treads for the test tires. Standard procedures 
for physical testing were 
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from an upper jaw, while from a lower jaw was hung a 
weight sufficient to cause an elongation of 250 per cent. 
The upper jaw moved through a three-inch stroke 350 times 
per minute and the test consisted of subjecting the specimen 
to this action for five minutes. The stress-strain curve of 
the stock was taken after the test and compared to a similar 
curve for an original specimen. 
Results of Road Tests 

The results of the road tests are shown as relative values 
on Chart 1. The test-car test gave exceptionally good 
checks from tire to tire and in the cross comparisons. The 
agreement between the test-car run and the taxicab test is 
closer than we anticipated. 

Tensile Properties 


The tensile properties at best cure are shown in Table 2.* 
The relative values for 
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the following conditions: 
Load 750 lbs., inflation 
30 lb./sq. in., speed 25 m.p.h., traction 375 Ibs. 

Tear Tests. This was not intended to be an exhaustive 
comparison of tear methods but several are included as this 
work did offer an opportunity to compare results on an 
evaluated series of stocks. There is no attempt to make out 
a case for any particular method. We do feel, however, that 
it is practically impossible to get values from any method 
which attempts to take into account the knots of carbon- 
black stock. The knotting is undoubtedly an important 
characteristic of the stock but the actual values obtained 
when they develop are meaningless. 

GRAIN TEAR. This method is an attempt to get a numeri- 
cal value for the hand-tear test. The test piece, 2 mm. 
thick, is cut and torn in the test machine and values are 
read from those places where the stock tears with the grain 
and does not knot. 

LAMINATION. The test piece, 4 mm. thick, is cut to tear 
with the laminations, i.e., in a plane parallel to the ntold 
surface. The pull required to tear a specimen 1 cm. wide is 
recorded. 

SHEAR. This test was made in a special apparatus 
in which a 2 mm. sheet is held and a plunger pushed 
through it. The apparatus is designed so that a minimum 
of flow and distortion takes place. The plunger cuts 


through the sheet with a shearing action and the force re- 
quired is measured. 

REBOUND OR MECHANICAL EFFICIENCY. 
made by the pendulum method. 

Faticurt. A strip of rubber 1 cm. wide was suspended 


This test is 








tear are given on Chart 
4. The lamination tear results give a fairly close indication 
of the road wear. 
Abrasion 


The abrasion-machine results on Chart 5 show that the 
best indication is given by C, the 30 per cent slip method, 
and by D, 20° angle method. The Goodyear machine, A, and 
the Grasselli abrader are quite close together. 

Mechanical efficiency, hardness, and shear are shown on 
Chart 6. The mechanical efficiency stays up better than any 
other mechanical property. It is practically constant from 
25 per cent reclaim hydrocarbon on as is likewise the hard- 
ness, The shear coincides with road value down to 50 per 
cent and then falls off more rapidly. 


Fatigue 


The conditions chosen for this test were so severe that 
only the No. 1 and No. 2 stocks stood the test without break- 
ing. Curves are shown for the best cures on Chart 7. It 


TABLE 2 
Time cf load at 

Stock Dest Cure ——_———_ Tens. Energy 
No. at 228°C. Tens. Elong. 300% 500% Prod. §. 1.7 Kg.cm./cem.* 

1 7 300 690 62 166 207 104 670 

2 50 250 590 94 1¢4 147 100 612 

3 50 i84 550 82 166 109 84 440 

4 69 122 494 68 (124) 60 56 257 

5 6f 7¢ 380 56 er 29 “rr 111 

*S.I. = Stiffness Index = Difference in load between 500% and 300%. 
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will be noted that the apparent stiffness of the Ne. 2 disap- 
pears on this test. The energy at 250 per cent elongation may 
or may not be significant but the following figures are of 
interest. 


Stock No. 1 Stock No. 2 

Kg. cm/cem* Kg. cm/cm* 
Energy before fatigue................ 44 68 
Eaerey gitar Fatigue 2.0.0 ...5ssssieses 13 13.2 


Discussion of Results 


In interpreting these results, we must keep in mind that 
they are based on one type of compounding variation. Be- 
cause a certain property follows the road curve quite closely, 
it does not follow that this property would give the same 
indication of service on another type of compounding. Sweep- 
ing generalizations cannot be drawn and we emphasize this 
point in order that unjustified conclusions may not be drawn. 
In locking over the charts we see that tensile and lamination 
tear are the two most in- 
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tion and 1.00—Y—amount of reclaim hydrocarbon as a 
decimal fraction. 

Then AY+B(1.00—Y)=C on the assumption that the 
qualities of the two types of hydrocarbons are additive. 
Solving 


C—AY 
B ——__—__——- 
1.00—Y 
Using this on the road values we have: 
TasLe 3 
Value of Reclaim Hydrccarbon ~ 
New Rubber Reclaim Be 
Hydrocarbon Hydrocarbon Values fron 
Per Cent Per Cent oad Test 
100 0 ‘ 
75 25 32 
50 50 25 
25 75 34 
0 100 42 
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from the charts. 

The real evaluation of 
the reclaim should be on a 
cost basis. We have done 
this in the following table* 
and have shown the re- 
lative cost per unit of ab- 
rasion on Chart 8. 

In order to show the 
wear on an equivalent cost 
basis we have shown the 
relative cost per unit of 
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read abrasion curve. By an of 
referring back to Chart 2 | 

it will be seen that the 4 { 
shear is very close to the ance 

tensile. That seems to be 


the general indication with 

this test. This may either mean that shear and tensile really 
go together or it may be that this only follows because of 
the way in which we conduct the test. At any rate this is 
of interest in connection with the speculations on the role of 
cutting and tearing on abrasion. 

Unfortunately our fatigue test as applied was of little 
use, It does show, however, that the stress-strain properties 
change very decidedly after the rubber is subjected to work- 
ing action. From the fact that stock No. 1 will stand the 
action of the test for days, while stocks Nos. 3, 4, and 5 
will stand it only a few seconds, we see that we have here 
one property on which the reclaim has a very marked effect. 
The relatively good showing of the reclaim stocks on the 
mechanical efficiency test is subject to a good deal of question 
in view of the fatigue test. 

We find very little in these results to encourage efforts to 
evolve evaluation formulae. In the first place tensile and 
tear by themselves seem to be closely indicative and in the 
second place the fatigue test gives us reason to believe that 
the properties of the unstressed stock are of fictitious value. 
Coming down tc the question of evaluating the reclaim 
hydrocarbon, we see from the road abrasion curve that it 
has a positive value at all points. 

Using the method as given by Vogt where 

A=value of abrasion resistance of new rubber hydro- 
carben, and let it be assigned a value of 100 units. 

B=value of reclaim hydrocarbon in the same units. 

C=experimentally determined values for abrasion re- 
sistance, 

Y=amount of new rubber hydrocarbon as a decimal frac- 
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an amount of stock to give 
the same wear and then 
shown this as a relative 
figure in the column 
headed “Unit Abr. (Rel).” 
The cost per unit of abrasion is cbtained by dividing the 
volume cost by the relative abrasion value. 

On this basis at 20-cent rubber the reclaim is uneconomic 
at all points. It rises to a relative value of 115 at 50 per 
cent and then stays constant. At 40-cent rubber the re- 
lative value stays about constant until 50 per cent when 
it drops and at all reclaim it gives about 25 per cent more 
for the meney. In the above consideration we have 
neglected that fact that abrasion value is not the only factor 
to be considered. In many cases a certain volume or body 
is required and the use of reclaim compounds is justified. 
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Summary 


The road abrasion value has been determined on a series 
of tread stocks containing from 0 to 100 per cent reclaim 
hydrocarbon. There is a close check between the road value 
as determined on two different types of road tests. The 
value of reclaim in this test is shown to vary from 25 to 
42 per cent of the value of new rubber, being higher for 
the all reclaim steck. The relative cost per unit of abra- 
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TABLE 4 


Cost per Unit of Abrasion 
20-Cent Rubbe 
7-Cent Reclaim 


40-Cent Rubber 
8-Cent Reclaim 


AES ea 8 EE 
Per Unit Unit 
Compound — Cent Road Th. Vol. Abr. Lb. Vol! \br. 
No. Reclaim Value Sp. Gr. Cost Cest (Rel) Cost Cost (Rel) 
1 0 109 1.12 .1497 .1677 (100) anne kee 
2 25 82.5 1.148 .1241 1425 (104) .2159 .25 ( 98) 
, 50 62 1.175 .1022 120 (115) .1651 193 (100) 
4 75 51 1.20 .0835 100 (Ti?) 6.%2t3 145 ( 92) 
5 luv 43.5 1.23 .0671 .084 (115) .0832 .102 ( 76) 


56 


sion is shown to be above rubber at all points for 20-cent 
rubber. For 40-cent rubber it is lower than rubber when 
used above 50 per cent reclaim hydrocarbon. The relative 
values for laboratory tests are compared to the road value. 
The tensible, lamination tear, and the 30 per cent slip 
abrasion seem to give the best indication of road value. 
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Chain-Store Selling Policy 


Applicable to the Rubber Industry 


NDUSTRIAL amalgamations, chain stores, and buying 

syndicates are forcing the manufacturers of rubber goods 
to realize that they are facing a keener, higher specialized, 
and larger market than ever before. The chain store of to- 
day is in some instances in the market for one-third to 
one-half of the production of the country on certain lines. 
They are of such a size that no one manufacturer could 
supply them with all the merchandise they would use. They 
attract the keenest buyers, who keep posted not only with the 
price of crude materials but who subscribe to the trade 
journals and are familiar with improvements in products 
as well as new articles. They have facilities for analyzing 
quality and realize that a few ounces of difference in 
weight of similar products, with rubber at twenty cents a 
pound, is not going to make a material difference in the 
cost. Neither is the difference in color. 

Rubber [s Bought on Confidence 

What they do want is an article that has talking points, 
and one which will enable the clerk to show the customer 
that the more expensive product has merit over the com- 
petitive article, for their profit as well as the manufacturer's 
is made on the higher grade merchandise, and yet it must 
be something that their competitor cannot cut the price of. 

No longer can the manufacturer hide behind the worn- 
out phrases “‘heavier,” “finer,” and “larger” for his profit- 
able product. He must obtain the confidence of his cus- 
tomer, because rubber, more than any other product, is 
bought on confidence and this confidence is created by a 
strong, well-defined selling policy with enough assurance ta 
convince the customer that it is going to be maintained, 
giving the dealer, who stocks and uses his efforts to sell a 
product, a greater degree of protection than the man who 
has his office in his hat. He must show that he has con- 
trol cf his own product, especially the profitable numbers, 
and last but not least he must be in a position to give prompt 
service, for service means turnover and turnover means 
profits. An analysis by the Department of Commerce shows 
that chain grocery stores turn over their stock twenty times 
annually. Make your own comparison. 

Advantages of “Chains” Overestimated 

No less an authority than Louis K. Liggett states, “In 
quantity buying, the chain stores have an advantage which 
is generally overestimated.” 

It is obvious that manufacturers can sell their products 
to chain stores at less selling expense, but not at a ma- 
terial saving. It is up to the individual manufacturer to 


look the situation straight in the face and consider the 
saving in selling; the advertising value of display of his 
merchandise in the chain store; also whether the chain 
store will agree to exhibit his stock conspicuously and 
whether it will push his products and more especially push 


the goods that show better profits, or whether it will take 
the easiest way and sell largely the competition product; 
and how it would affect his business to lose the account 
and with what the account could be replaced. 

The hard rubber industry has been seriously affected dur- 
ing the past few years by radical changes in radio equip- 
ment and the entrance of phenolic condensation products 
into the field of competition. One manufacturer has been 
successful in keeping his plant running to capacity for the 
last two years with a handsome profit due, as he describes 
it, to owner management and patent protection. He not 
cnly contracts for the exclusive use of new patents but en- 
deavors to obtain protection on each new article that he 
makes as well as the processes of manufacture. 

A maker of water bottles acquired a trifling patent pro- 
tection on a product and by clever, extensive salesmanship 
and a small advertising back-up found himself in a po- 
sition to sell his complete line of merchandise because of the 
demand for the improved water bottle. 

A dealer who for several years back had been dividing 
his business on a small rubber article among three different 
manufacturers, suddenly was confronted. with the fact that 
one of the three had acquired a patent on a slight improve- 
ment to his article, and this gave just enough advantage 
to that manufacturer to enable him to get all the business. 
One of these days the other two will wake up and say, “Why 
didn’t we think of that?” 


Chain Stores Seek Control 


One manufacturer, who makes several patented money- 
making rubber articles, had been approached by a chain- 
store outfit with a view toward buying the entire plant, and 
several owners of patented rubber articles have been ap- 
proached also, thus showing that the chain store realizes 
the importance and the possibility of controlling the money 
makers of the rubber industry through the acquisition of 
patents. 

And yet how many of your patented articles are being 
used to open an order-book for your salesmen. They are 
valueless unless your line is built around them. 

The War showed us all that our lines were too large. 
Now there is a chance to make our jobbing line smaller 
and have a line for chain stores. Too many times the 
cheap: package looks as good as the better grade number. 
How many times have we cheered when we landed a good 
account and a few years later cheered when we lost it 
simply because we did not lay our plans or give the dealer 
ammuniticn to complete the sale to his customer. All the 
inducements that we may offer the dealer to load up with 
stock amount to nothing if we don’t give him a balanced 
line, giving him selling arguments showing real advantages 
to the customer in spending more money for a better article. 
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Killen Tire Claims <\(jovel 


(asing and 


‘Rim ° features 


New British Model Said to Increase Width and 
Strength of Round Pneumatics and Give More 


Air Volume, Without Added Cost or Material 


HE possibility of making a 5-inch tire (or rather the 

same area and weight of material used therein) do 

all the work of a 6-inch tire, while costing no more— 
one of the chief advantages claimed for the new British 
Killen tire and rim fitment—has lately aroused considerable 
interest among tire makers and users here and abroad. Its 
inventor and his supporters claim that the new tire is revo- 
lutionary in design, being the first ever made round in cross- 
section while having the center-line height less than the 
width and the sidewalls between the widest part of the belly 
and the beads substantially shortened. An important merit 
claimed for it, too, is that the tire can be fitted to a standard 
straight side rim as well as to the Killen deep-well (drop- 
center) rim. 

Ordinarily, it is pointed out, if low-pressure tires are to 
be used to carry a certain load, the tires must be wider. In- 
creased width being thus essential, an obvious advantage 
would be gained in having tires wider and stronger at no 
greater cost, which also conform to the established principles 
in design and construction. The Killen claim is that the 
new and wider tires can also be fitted to standard chassis 
without changing either the effective gear ratio of the chassis 
or reducing the diameter of the wheels. Thus, a nominal 
6-inch giant pneumatic tire may be fitted in the place of a 
nominal 5-inch one, an 8-inch may replace a 7-inch, a 10- 
inch an 8-inch, and an actual 14-inch tire a 10-inch one, 
with gains in size ranging up to 33 per cent. 

Present Fitting Difficulties 

Tire manufacturers, it is remarked, in trying to fit such 
larger sizes have found that in increasing tire width the 
center-line height must also be raised, thus increasing ex- 
treme tire diameter, and altering gear ratios; or, if such tire 
were to be kept within proper gear ratio, the wheel diameter 
would have to be reduced, the tire brought nearer the often- 


hot brake drum, and more labor and material would add to 
the cost. : 

Such drawbacks, it is contended, have been overcome in 
the Killen tire in which the air-core is increased but without 
altering the extreme outer diameter of the tread or the ex- 
treme inner diameter of the base beads in the relation to 
wheel diameter. Thus is the tire kept round under all con- 
ditions, except for the little flattening in road contact. 


Says Unlike Q Shape Tire 


It is contended that a mistake is made in classing the 
Killen tire with the average standard round tire, or in re- 
garding it as a type of tire of Q form, as it has as truly 
round effective air-core as found in any standard round 
tire. The construction, with its short right and left walls 
between the widest part of the belly and the base beads, 
allows the setting of base beads wide apart as well as widely- 
spaced base bead seatings on a wide rim. Thus, too, is per- 
mitted an increased area of metal in the rim, whether it has 
a deep well (or dropped center) or is a standard detachable 
flanged wide rim, in substitution for the reduced area of 
cord and rubber in the casing. 

The destructive action of heat on a tire, due ordinarily to 
casing flexing, road friction, or rubbing between tube and 
casing, or the sum total of flexing between rim and road, is 
familiar, but less remarked is the heat damage done 
especially to large tires set close to brake-drums, heat from 
the latter often lessening tire life by 25 per cent. The in- 
ventor of the new tire aimed to diminish tire perishing 
through heat -by reducing the area of the flexing materials 
(cord and rubber) and by opening the bead space, as well 
as by adding to the metal rim surface, so that any heat gen- 
erated would be quickly dissipated. To insure still further 
a cool-running tire the tread is designed so that the rubber 
is put more under compression and less under stretch. This 
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is said to obviate heel-and-toe heating action, said to be 
due to the rubber being displaced circumferentially. 


To Increase Freight Hauling 

One of the special advantages claimed for the Killen wider 
type of tire is that it permits the heaviest commercial loads 
to be carried on round pneumatic instead of solid tires, and 
at lower average cost. With the 14-inch type, it is said. 
16-ton loads can be hauled, as compared with 101% tons on 
8-inch twin pneumatics with an overall width of 18 inches. 
An 18-inch Killen tire is said to carry 20 tons, and no rea- 
son is seen why loads up to 50 tons may not be carried safely 
and profitably on such pneumatics, either of single or com- 
mercial twin type. 

Tires on commercial vehicles, it is claimed, can be easily 
fitted by using Killen’s one-piece unit rim and disk wheel, 
which can be readily reversed on all standard types of 
chassis, giving the required clearance between the chassis 
and the wider Killen tire and between the brake drum and 
the wider Killen wheel by using when required a suitable 
hub-sleeve. The wheel may be fitted demountably on stand- 
ard hubs with or without a hub-sleeve simply by boring the 
required size of center hole in the middle of disk. 


Eliminating Elements of Risk 


It is daimed that with the Killen wheel there is no danger of 
a detachable flange-piece leaving its rim, as is likely to hap- 
pen with ordinary rims; and that the fitment of the wider- 
apart beads to a Killen type of rim makes bead-creeping 
impossible, either across the rim or circumferentially. The 
wider tire construction is also said to eliminate rolling and 
shimmying, as well as lessening another anxiety, the carrying 
of varying loads without having to change the size of the 
tire or increase air pressure. Incidentally, liability to side- 
wall fracture is lessened by reducing the area and weight of 
cord foundation. An essential novelty is the replacing of 
an eliminated part of the standard tire with an inner metal 
element forming the rim. 

Some surprise is expressed because such part replace- 
ment of casing with metal had not been attempted before, as 
many also wonder why an effort had not been made to pro- 
duce a round cross-section casing having a width greater 
than its center-line height. Doubtless many have tried to 
reach such a result, and the inventor of the new tire says 
that success came to him only after innumerable experi- 
ments. A firm believer in extra-wide tires for the load car- 
ried, he insists that they can also be produced economically. 
A squat section tire, he says, is fully 10 per cent cheaper 
to make than a round section tire of similar width, and has 
advantages over the round tire, especially when used on 
heavy commercial vehicles where big-diameter wheels are 
required to clear the large brake drums commonly used. 

Acknowledgment is made to The Rubber & Tire Review, 
of London, England, for the data and illustrations used in 
this article. 


Gas Mains of Rubber 


A British engineer, noting recent gas-main explosions in 
London, deplores the use of cast iron for such conduits. It 
is too brittle, too easily oxidized, and coatings cannot be 
relied on, he says. As for steel, it crystallizes under vibra- 
tion and rusts more readily than cast iron. He tells of using 
wire-imbedded rubber hose for carrying a large and con- 
tinuous supply of gas under much pressure, and says that 
although it had been set beneath a much-traveled road, when 
dug up, it appeared to be none the worse for all the wear, 
weight, and quivering to which it had been subjected for 
about ten years 
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More Rubber-Like Factice 


ACTICE, which has retained the French term for “arti- 

ficial” rubber since its discovery in 1847, coming into 
industrial use in France about 1870, and generally known 
as rubber substitute in America, is widely valued as a 
softener of rubber mixes, while aiding the incorporating of 
fillers, adding pliability and velvety finish, facilitating tub- 
ing processes, and easing the removal of products from molds. 
Its ability to lessen gravity in working dry reclaim and 
heavily-loaded stocks and to impart better aging have also 
counted much in its favor. It also finds much use in 
dipping cements and proofing solutions, and for erasers it 
is quite indispensable, with or without rubber. 

Although there are many varieties of this resilient com- 
pounding ingredient, it is marketed in two general types: 
White factice, made by vulcanizing corn, soya bean, rapeseed, 
cottonseed, or other oil with a solution of sulphur chloride, 
lime or magnesia being added as stabilizers and antacids, 
and with inert materials graduating gravity to required 
limits; and brown factice, made by heating such oils with 
sulphur. Gums, waxes, etc., are added to secure various 
processing advantages. While factice resembles crude rub- 
ber in some ways, it is lacking, however, in tensile strength 
and elongation quality. 

That factice may be markedly improved and more rubber- 
like properties imparted to the component sulphurized oils 
by a new solidifying process for the oils in which electrolytes 
are combined with the latter, is claimed by Dr. L. Auer.? 
The production of the new modified oils is based, he says, 
on the two-phase theory of isocolloidal systems, which in- 
cludes the coagulation of raw rubber and the drying, body- 
ing, and gelling processes of fatty oils. While they act like 
rubber in swelling in organic substances and are thermo- 
plastic, unlike rubber, however, the molten solidified oils 
return to their original state on cooling. He says that in a 
mix of 100 parts of rubber to 50 of vulcanized solidified oil, 
the vulcanizate actually shows equal or higher tensile than 
a rubber mix lacking such oil, the latter behaving quite 
unlike ordinary vulcanized oils in rubber batches. Regard- 
ing the solidifying process as virtually a partial aggregation 
phenomenon, it is also held that the new solidified oils re- 
quire less sulphur for vulcanization than the raw oils, and 
also that they absorb less oxygen and hence should give 
better aging to products than the older rubber substitutes. 


1 Abstract from paper on “The Application of Colloidal Chemistry in 
the Rubber and Fatty Oil Trades,” delivered before the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Sections of the Society of Chemical Industry and the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry, December 7, 1928. 





Tire Stocks 


The Rubber Exchange of New York estimates that tires 
in hands of manufacturers on June 1 amounted to 17,800,- 
000 casings of all types and sizes. This compares with 
16,931,000 tires on May 1 as reported by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, an increase of approximately 869,000 
tires in manufacturers’ hands alone for the month. 

Tires in dealers’ hands at the same time are estimated 
roughly at about 40 per cent, bringing both manufacturers 
and dealers’ stocks to between 24,000,000 and 25,000,000 
tires. Automobile registrations show there are over 25,000,- 
000 cars “rolling,” based on the government registration 
figures of 24,629,000 cars at the first of the vear. There- 
fore, inventories as of June 1 for the rubber industry dis- 
close that stocks on hand are equal to no more than one tire 
for each car rolling. And scme authorities are dispesed to 
reduce the inventory total another 15 per cent owing to the 
number of unsold, slow moving, and obsolete sizes and 
grades in hands of dealers. 
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Rubber in 
Automobile 
Seatings 


CoLIN MACBETH 


N seeking to increase the effective use of rubber in the 

automobile, two methods of advance have been advocated 

by the writer: New ways of using rubber on cars of 
all types, and increased use of rubber in known ways, whether 
by propaganda or by improving the 
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There are wide variations in detail designs and construc- 
tions of the seatings supplied by different makers to ensure 
that the compression of one portion of a cushion will not 
result in appreciable bulging of another unloaded or more 
lightly-loaded area. It can be said that in this respect suc- 
cessful results have been generally attained; consequently 

pneumatic cushions in genera] use 





ways and means of using rubber. 
Realizing that the demand for in- 


do give a fairly equal lead-distribu- 
tion. Rolling and side sway has been 





creased traveling comfort is insis- / 
tent, and that the comfort obtainable ; / 
today is largely dependent on the 
pneumatic tire, the writer was led 
to concentrate on the ways of popu- 
larizing the pneumatic car seat which 
is frequently used in the British 
Isles and has long passed out of the 
experimental stage. 

Automobile manufacturers today 
making in one factory 500 cars a 
week fitted with pneumatic seatings 
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successfully counteracted. 

It was found that many car manu- 
facturers, favorable in general to the 
use of pneumatic seatings, had found 
by experience that there were seri- 
ous objections to their use. These 
objections can be summarized as 
follows: inability to absorb severe 
road shocks as well as spring seats; 
unusual appearance as compared 
with spring seats: higher cost than 
spring seats. 

Dealing with these objections in- 








have proved that manufacturers and 
users are favorable to them, and as 
cars so fitted are highly competitive in price, it appeared 
desirable to find out why such seatings are not adopted by 
all other car manufacturers. In effect, what is good for one 
should be good enough for all, and if not, the reasons should 
be discovered, and steps taken to overcome objectionable 
features, if any. . 

Pneumatic seatings on the British market now are made by 
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factories long established in the rubber industry, in fact 
some of them are pioneers in rubber manufacture. These 
manufacturers have special methods of ensuring that their 
products are satisfactory in the following respects: comfort 
on jong or short journeys; prevention of unequal local pres- 
sure on the passenger; prevention of rolling or side sway. 


dividually, the following comments 
are made in order to explain the writer’s view. 

The average passenger when seated is supported by a 
surface of approximately as many square inches as the 
passenger’s weight in pounds; consequently the pressure on 
the loaded surface is about 1 lb. per sq. in. A fair average 
depth of air cushion unloaded is 31 inches. 

The air pressure in a loaded cushion of a size suitable 
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for one passenger is somewhat less in pounds than the sur- 
face pressure on the actual supporting surface, as the total 
top-surface area of the cushion has a reasonable unloaded 
margin outside the loaded area, thus the contained air pres- 
sure must be about 34 lb. per sq. in. when loaded and when 
the vehicle is standing. 
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In transit, shocks are transmitted to the cushion, and in 
being passed on to the passenger, the air pressure is increased 
momentarily. The amount of increase depends on the reduc- 
tion of the volume of the air container. Thus, if an up- 
wards displacement of the chassis of 2 in. takes place, and 
of this 1 in. only is passed on to the passenger, the com- 
pression of the air in a cushion of 3 in. depth would result 
in the air pressure being raised to 7.5 lbs. per sq. in. ap- 
proximately. 

Now we know that air cushions as made today will not 
stand such pressure, and we also know from experience that 
loaded air cushions do not actually absorb shocks to the 
extent of anything near 1 in. Consequently it has been found 
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that unless the depth of air cushions, as compared with their 
loaded surface area, can be greatly increased, they are of 
limited value as shock absorbers. In making this statement, 
it should be emphasized that this shortcoming does not de- 
tract from the very valuable preperties of air cushions as a 
means of preventing local high pressures acting on the pas- 
senger such as occur with spring seats. 

The necessity of using very low air pressures in order to 
ensure comfort has meant that when unloaded, pneumatic 
seatings sometimes have a flabby appearance which is not 
favored by the user. The high-cost objection does not neces- 
sarily apply to pneumatic seatings as in regular use and can 
undoubtedly be largely overcome on quantity production 
basis. The discomfort due te the lack of ventilation in 
seatings having insufficient fabric and other absorbent ma- 
terial on top of the rubber air bag has been objectionable, 
but experienced manufacturers have overcome such objec- 
tions. 

In seeking for a means of extending the use of rubber up- 
holstery on behalf of the Rubber Growers’ Association, it was 
realized that the rubber cushion presented a very promising 
field for increased rubber consumption, particularly when it 
is borne in mind that practically all types of rubber cushions 
use only first-grade quality of rubber, and the mixings require 
the use of a very high percentage of rubber. In this respect, 
rubber cushions can be stated to make use of mixings of the 
same high quality as is necessary in motor and cycle-tube 
rubbers. . 

The amount of rubber required to fit pneumatic cushions 
and squabs on an average four-seater car will closely ap- 
proximate to the amount used for five tire tubes fitted to the 
same car. 

The writer, therefore, came to the conclusion that the 
first essential to increased usage of all seatings using rubber 
in their construction was to get better shock absorption. 
This might have been done by increasing the volume of the 
air container as, for example, by connecting it by tubing to 
an air vessel disposed at some convenient point on the chassis. 
Such a fitment would have reduced the increase of the air 
pressure under shock and thus have increased the passenger’s 
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comfort. There were, however, obvious difficulties in pursu- 
ing such a course. 

Another remedy, already having had some little use, is 
to support the air cushion on springs, thus using the air 
cushion for equal surface load-distribution and the springs 
for greater verticle deflection under shock. This remedy, 
however, would increase the cost and depth of the equipment 
and was considered as being a confession of failure. 

In considering all known types of air cushions used as 
seatings, it was noted that while all made use of the pressure- 
retaining properties of rubber, yet none made positive use 
of the extensibility and elasticity of rubber. When this fact 
was realized and experiments were put in hand, it was found 
that the use of a stretched rubber diaphragm placed directly 
below the pneumatic or other rubber seating, is of very great 
advantage, as will be shown by consideration of Figures 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Figure 1 is an ordinary spring cushion, and it is obvious 
that at the point of greatest compression the pressure upon 
the passenger is greatest, and at this point discomfort occurs 
after a few miles of running. 

Figure 2 shows an ordinary pneumatic cushion, and 
while this ensures an even pressure upon the body, yet the 
vertical deflection obtainable when the car is traversing ir- 
regular roads is limited due to the comparative light weight 
of the passenger upon a comparatively large loaded area. 

Figure 3 is a similar type of pneumatic cushion super- 
imposed upon a rubber diaphragm supported in a stretched 
condition by a metal frame. It will be noted that in the 
unloaded position the diaphragm is flat, but, when leaded, 
it becomes deftected downwards due to the weight of the 
body transmitted through the air cushion. This arrange- 
ment ensures an even distribution of pressure on the body as 
already obtained with pneumatic cushions, but, in addition, 
gives a great increase in vertical deflections, thus absorbing 
blows otherwise transmitted by the rough road to the pas- 
senger. A further marked advantage appears to be due 
to the fact that, when loaded, the seat becomes of trough- 
like form, and thus counteracts any tendency to rolling or 
side sway. 
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The pneumatic cushion as in every-day use has to be very 
lightly inflated in order to ensure good weight distribution 
and comfort, and the result of this requirement is that there 
is a certain amount of criticism against pneumatic cushions 
as shown in Figure 2 in that they have a poor appearance 
due to the contained air pressure not holding the fabric 
covering in a smooth and unwrinkled shape. The use of the 
rubber diaphragm enables a sufficient degree of air pressure 
to be used to support the upper surface of the fabric covering, 
thus ensuring a good or normal appearance. 

Figure 4 demonstrates that the rubber diaphragm can be 
made in a simple manner by cutting a vulcanized calendered 
sheet in rectangular form and folding the edges to form a 
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pocket in which the metal or, if preferred, wood frame can 
be enclosed. The use of the frame is, of course, to hold the 
diaphragm at the required tension and to prevent warping 
or distortion of the edges of the diaphragm when in place 
in the seating frame. It should be noted that the tension 
required on the diaphragm is very low, 5 or 10 per cent 
being quite sufficient, and thus the rubber is many hundreds 
per cent below the elastic limit at which it is easily capable of 
working to. It should be noted also that initial stretch in 
the diaphragm is nct considered essential; advantage, how- 
ever, is taken of initial tension to economize in rubber and 
keep a low overall height of the seating. 

The comfort experienced on long journeys over rough roads 
with diaphragm-supported air cushions is remarkable by 
comparison with the same air cushions not having a dia- 
phragm below them. Tests so far have not been limited to 
front seats but have been extended to rear-seat positions 
where it is found that the advantages of the diaphragm are 
still more marked, as passengers in that position are more 
subject to shock, and objections on the score of the unusual 
appearance of ordinary pneumatic seating are more serious. 

Figure 5 shows a sponge rubber covering superimposed 
on similar diaphragm as used in Figure 3. It is hoped that 
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with this type of seating, when used with the rubber dia- 
phragm, there will be greatly reduced depth, weight, and 
cost, these features increasing its field of use. Sponge-rubber 
seatings are on test and so far are giving good results. 

The same remarks as to cost and weight reduction apply 
to the pneumatic upholstery seating and the use of the dia- 
phragm, and it is obvious that provided the diaphragm is 
supported on a suitably shaped wooden or metal stool or 
frame, a substantial saving in cost and weight can be made. 

It is interesting to note that subsequent to the carrying out 
of these tests, certain pneumatic cushions have been patented 
which employ in a different way the principle of the dia- 
phragm, making use of the diaphragm idea to allow for dis- 
placement of certain portions of the cushion under load and 
when subject to varying road shocks. 

The method as. shown of applying the diaphragm can be 
modified and reduced in cost as compared with the diaphragm 
as shown in Figure 4 by arranging it to be secured as 
per Figures 5 and 6, which enables the diaphragm to be 
made up from a piece of vulcanized sheeting secured to 
the wooden framework by wires and staples. When so 
arranged, the rubber diaphragm may be stretched to the 
requisite tension without difficulty. 
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Standard Methods of Test for Tire Cord 


Adopted by Standardization Committee of Tire and Fabric Manufacturers 


G EVERAL months ago an independent committee con- 
sisting of members from several of the leading tire 
manufacturers and tire fabric manufacturers was formed 
for the purpose of developing standard methods of test for 
tire cord. The standards of Committee D-13 of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials were used as a_ back- 
ground, but several changes and refinements, necessary to 
bring the methods to a point where they could be universally 
used, have been made by this committee. ‘ 

The personnel of this Standardization Committee, as at 
present constituted, is as follows: S. A. Steere, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; H. C. Hebden, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
W. A. Karl, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; M. Castricum, 
The Fisk Rubber Co.; W. R. Marsden, Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co.; C. G. Miller, Ajax Rubber Co.; F. Kovacs, Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co.; B. H. Foster, United States Rubber Co.; 
R. H. Adams, Callaway Mills, Inc.; C. B. Finckel, J. H. 
Lane & Co.; L. A. Graybill, Bibb Manufacturing Co.; A. E. 
Jury, Winnsboro Mills; K. B. Cook, Chairman, Manville 
Jenckes Co. 

As a result of several months’ work, investigation, and 
research, this committee at its last meeting on June 7 for- 
mally adopted the following standard methods of test for tire 
cord, and will put them into effect in the near future: 


Metuens or Test ror Tire Corp 


1, TENSILE STRENGTH: (a) Condition. Condition to 614 per 
cent moisture regain standard. Corrections to be made between the 
limits of 514 per cent to 7 per cent by the following formula which 
allows 3% per cent increase or decrease in strength for each 1 per 
cent variation from standard regain. 

Tensile strength corrected to 64 per cent moisture regain 


Actual tensile strength « 122.75 





100 + (3.5 & actual percentage regain) 


Example: A cord having a tensile strength of 17 pounds with 6 
per cent moisture regain would have a corrected strength at 6% 
per cent moisture regain of 17.24 pounds. (b) Type and Jaw. 
Cam Clamp jaws; (c) Distance Between Jaws. Ten inches be- 
tween nips measured along the line of cord; (d) Speed of Pull- 


ing Jaw: Twelve inches per minute; (e) Where Read. On dial 
to maximum point; (f) Capacity of Machine. Fifty pounds. 

2. ELONGATION OR STRETCH: (a) Condition. Condition to 6% 
per cent moisture regain standard. Corrections to be made between 
the limits of 544 per cent to 7 per cent by allowing 1 per cent 
increase or decrease in actual stretch for each 1 per cent variation 
from standard regain. Example: A cord having 15 per cent 
stretch with 6 per cent moisture regain would have a corrected 
stretch at 6% per cent moisture regain of 1514 per cent. (b) 
Type-Jaw. Distance between jaws, speed pulling jaw, same as 
under tensile strength; (c) Where Read. Start to 10-pound load; 
(d) How Read. Chart from recorder; (e) Tension Weight. Four 
ounces. 

3. Gace: (a) No. Cords for Test. First method, 4, second 
method, 6; (b) Size of Presser Foot. First method, 34-inch, 
second method, 34-inch; (c) Pressure Applied.’ First method, 4 
ounces, second method, 7 ounces. 

4. Twist: (a) Cable twist. Twist taken in 10-inch cord; (b) 
Ply twist. To be the actual twist as put in on ply twisters called 
manufacturing twist. After taking cable twist, cut out all but one 
ply and divide twist by contracted length; (c) Tension Weight. 
Two and one half ounces for cable or ply. 


It will be noted that the conditioned method of test is 
called for and corrections provided for both tensile strength 


and elongation to a standard moisture regain of 614 per 
cent. These correction formule differ radically from any- 
thing heretofore used in the trade, for in the past all such 
corrections have been based on formule developed for square 
woven tire fabric. It has been found that in tire cord there 
is an increase in tensile strength of 314 per cent for each per 
cent of moisture between the limits of 5% to 7 per cent re- 
gain instead of 6 per cent as has commonly been used. 

Comments, suggestions, or criticisms will be welcomed by 
this committee, and any company wishing to become con- 
nected with this work will also be welcome. Further work 
in the development of additional test methods and _ stand- 
ard tolerances, together with standard methods for calibrat- 
ing testing machines and the determination of a standard 
allowable maximum moisture regain for tire fabrics will be 
undertaken next. 


1Pressure to be equivalent to that obtained by dropping a dead weight 


44-inch in vertical position. 
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eA New Cflexing -Machine 
for ‘Rubber 


PHILIP M. TORRANCE and LESTER C 


READ cracking is one of the most annoying problems 
occupying the attention of rubber chemists at the 
present time. While there is no doubt that tread design 
and the construction of the tire as a whole have great influ- 
ence in producing this phenomenon, the nature of the tread 
compound itself is a very important factor. A real need has 
been felt in the industry for a laboratory flexing machine 
which would rapidly and inexpensively give results com- 
parable to those obtained in road tests in order to study the 
effect that variations in compounding have upon this type 
of failure. 
The authors have developed a simple machine which it was 


felt might be of interest in this connection. ITllustrations 1 


. PETERSON 


ring in the illustrations. The glycerine is kept from flowing 
out of the ring by retaining rings somewhat smaller in in- 
ternal diameter located on either side of it. 

Illustration + is a photograph of some test pieces. There 
are two views of an unflexed sample together with a locking 
pin as well as four bent pieces that have been flexed for 24 
hours or approximately 2,484,000 times. The two that are 
cracked nearly through are duplicates of a stock accelerated 
with an aldehyde-amine type accelerator and containing no 
antioxidant. This stock was repeatedly shown to crack badly 
when run on a test car. The two uncracked samples, run 
on the machines at the same time as the others, are duplicates 
of the same compound after 114 per cent of antioxidant 
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and 2 are front and side-view photographs of this machine. 
It consists of a rotor disk one inch thick keyed to the shaft 
14 h.p. induction motor and radially slotted about its 
periphery to take twelve samples. Around this is a steel 
ring placed off center in relation to the rotor. The test 
samples are mold-cured slabs of rubber 1 inch wide, 1% 
inches long, and 3/16-inch thick, having two semi-circular 
grooves molded across their width. When placed in a slot 
of the rotor, a test piece is held in place by a tightly-fitting 
cylindrical steel pin which fits in one of the semi-circular 
grooves in the test piece and in a similar groove cut in the 
wall of the slot 

Illustration 3 is a photograph of the machine with twelve 
samples in place ready to run. It will be noticed that as 
the rotor turns, the test pieces are flexed through a 90° angle 
as they pass that point on the ring closest to the rotor and 
are straightened out again at the opposite side of the ring, 
not only by their own elasticity but also by centrifugal force. 
The second groove in the test piece is located on the inside 
of the bend and serves to localize the flexing action. Since 
the motor operates at a speed of approximately 1,725 r.p.m., 
considerable friction would be déveloped were it not for the 
fact that the samples are lubricated with glycerine, which is 
fed into the machine through a small hole in the flexing 
by a wick-feed lubricator noticeable to the right of the 


of a 


ring 

Note—Publication permitted by Ind. & Eng. Chem. Paper read before 
the Seventy-seventh Meeting, A. C. S. Rubber Division, Columbus, O., 
May 1, 1929. The authors are connected with the India Tire & Rubber 
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has been added. It will be noticed that cracking has barely 
started, there being several pin-holes in the surface of each. 
This stock when run on a car showed no signs of cracking. 

In general, the results of this machine check qualitatively 
with the road tests run to date. The results obtained so far 
indicate that certain antioxidants are of value in checking 
tread cracking and others are valueless. Modulus and 
methods of processing apparently exert an influence on this 
phenomenon. 

Particular care must be taken when using mill-sheeted 
stock for test pieces, for it has been found that “cold checks” 
and pronounced grain effects cause premature cracking, a 
phenomenon probably related to the premature cracking at 
the junction of the tread and sidewall of a tire. 

By means of a thermometer inserted in a mercury well 
the top gf the flexing ring, shown in illustration 3, consider- 
able variations in operating temperature were observed. Be- 
cause of this it has been decided to mount the machine in a 
constant- temperature water bath before further work is done. 

It is expected that the following advantages will result 
from this modification: that the machine will be able to run 
under identical conditions; that there will be an opportunity 
to study the effect of different temperatures through a wide 
range; and that lubricating samples will be simplified. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to the India 
Tire & Rubber Co. for permission to publish this paper, and 
to Olin C. Work for suggesting the simple holding device 
for the samples. 
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Employment 
Stabilization 


A. T. HopkINs 


HE World War made employers realize what scarcity 

of labor meant; what it cest te hire and fire men; and 

what turnover meant in dollars and cents. Restric- 
tion of immigration in these later days is only emphasizing 
and making permanent the lessons taught by the war. 

A very interesting and important report has recently been 
published by The New England Council on applying re- 
search to control labor turnover. This report takes up in 
detail New England cases in which fact-finding and fact- 
interpretation have been used to stabilize both working forces 
and employment programs. 

It is significant that in nearly every case, special emphasis 
is laid on continuity of employment and also that in nearly 
every case the companies have been able to develop sales 
and manufacturing policies that ironed out the peaks and 
valleys that formerly existed in production and employment. 

This procedure has restricted unemployment and the later 
employment of untrained new workers and consequent high 
turnover. It has also improved the profit position of* the 
company. 

In one case the company set up a percentage of the profits 
as an unemployment fund to be paid to the help during shut- 
downs. In discussing the company attitude which led to the 
creation of the fund, the president said, “Fire insurance has 
been one of the strongest incentives to fire prevention; acci- 
dent compensaticn has spurred on the safety movement; 
assumption of responsibility for unemployment relief will 
become a major incentive in the 
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@ Quantity production 
and large labor aggre- 
gations have focused 
attention on labor prob- 
lems. 


Qj It costs money to hire 
a man and to fire him. 
The more we fire him 
or let him fire himself, 
the more tt costs. J 





record of all employes Aired during a given period. The 
names and lengths of service of the employes are tabulated 
and a survival table and curve constructed, showing how 
many of each 100 persons survived each week up to the 
date of the study. 

One company found on studying its hirings for the six- 
year period from 1920 through 1925 that on the average 
30 per cent survived 12 months and 21.5 per cent survived 
24 months. The best experience was in 1922 when 50 per 
cent of the new employes remained at least 12 months. 

The 1920 showing was the poorest, with only 16 per cent 
of the new personnel surviving the 12-month period. The 
longer an employe has been with a company, the greater his 
chance of survival, the heaviest losses coming during the 
first week and the first month of employment. 

Quantity production and the large aggregations of labor 
have focused attention con labor problems. We have dis- 
covered it costs money to hire a man and to fire him, and the 
more frequently we fire him or let him fire himself the more 
it costs and the smaller returns we get from him. It costs 
money to hire him, it costs money to train him or educate 
him for his job, and it costs money to get the work equiva- 
lent to the money paid in wages. Accordingly a good deal 
of study has been given to the problem and we will outline 
briefly what has grown to be good practice. 

First, the selection is made by the best qualified person, 
who in the larger plants is the employment manager. He 

has analyzed the various jobs and 








prevention of unemployment.” k 
Another company has developed | 

a plan for putting employes on a | 

salary basis after five years’ service. | 

| 
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This has been followed by marked 
improvement in financial stability 
of employes, as shown by increased 
savings, purchase of homes or se- 
curities, and higher education of 
children. Pensions are being de- 
veloped to the same purpose. 

What are the facts of turnover? 
To arrive at an accurate conclusion, 
a suitable means of recording and x0 
measuring the facts must be de- 
vised. One way is through the use 20 
of a persistency or survival chart 
such as that shown in the accom- ae SoSa Es 
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LABOR PERSISTENCY OF A NEW ENGLAND os 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES APPOINTED WHO REMAINED |80 


SPECIFIED NUMBER OF WEEKS 


—_———<$ ———__—, — 70 


00 knows just what each one is and the 
type of person who is needed; so he 
selects the person best fitted for the 
job. In many cases a set of sim- 
ple tests is used to determine fur- 
ther the qualifications. Frequently 
a medical examination is made. 
Next comes the period of train- 
ing. There is usually a better and 
a poorer way of doing everything. 
The effort is made to teach the bet- 
ter way. When the group of work- 
ers is large enough to warrant it, 
a school is formed where the new 
| employe is taught the best way of 
‘© | doing the job, and he is kept in the 
school until he is fitted to go to the 
department for which he was hired. 
By this means the best method is 
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NUMBER OF WEEKS AFTER APPOINTMENT 


taught and the new worker becomes 
proficient in a very short time 


130 36 182 208 
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usually half that taken when he learns from his neighbor at 
the bench. 

As most of the turnover takes place in the first day and 
week of employment and is doubtless due to unaccustomed 
surroundings, new work, strange faces, slowness in learning, 
and sometimes to dirty, dismal workrooms, cloak and toilet 
rooms, it would seem that proper training and introduction 
would reduce turnover, which it does in fact. 

Where workers are largely non-English speaking, it is 
frequently advisable to give instruction in elementary Eng- 
lish and arithmetic. Workers appreciate good working con- 
ditions, clean, well-lighted workrooms, good lockers, and 
sanitary facilities, but more than all they appreciate good 
management, delivery of material promptly and in good con- 
dition, good discipline, cheerfulness, and courtesy on the 
part of foremen and fellow-workers. 

The factory council has proved its value along these lines. 
We are familiar with a number, and it is interesting to note 
that of recorded subjects for discussions, working conditions, 
including delivery and condition of material, far outnum- 
bered all questions of wages. The council is fundamentally 
a channel of easy communication between the management 
and the worker and it is equally valuable to each because it 
is serviceable to each group in proportion to the thought and 
effort put into it. Above all, it pays to capitalize sugges- 
tions made by the workers. 

The factory council tends, in the opinion of some foremen, 
to weaken their power. As a matter of fact this does not 
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work out in practice, except perhaps in the case of the fac- 
tory bully. The man who is unjust will find his wings 
clipped because his methods will not bear discussion. This, 
however, will be tc the material advantage of management 
and labor, as management will discover a degree of co- 
operation on the part of the worker which is unexpected. 
Foremen’s clubs will be found a proper corollary of the fac- 
tory council and here again results will be proportionate to 
the effort, and any strengthening of the executive personnel 
will pay good dividends. 

The matter of wages and bonus incentives is important. 
The country is facing a long period of labor shortage, so 
that the base wage rate for unskilled labor will be fixed by 
competition. Rates for skilled labor will be determined by 
the time taken to acquire skill. There are many different 
types of bonuses or incentives, but it is well to remember 
that an incentive that is paid or figured daily is correspond- 
ingly more effective than one paid weekly or monthly. Most 
large factories have adopted some type of bonus payment for 
increased production, because of its beneficial effect on over- 
head or burden. ‘ 

Let us not forget the management, both major and minor, 
in this arrangement and above all we would emphasize the 
use of control figures by the foremen. Put the man into 
business for himself by giving him the material, labor, and 
expense figures for his department and paying him for his 
efforts in profit making. You are likely to be very pleasantly 
surprised at the results. 





Rubber Division A.C.S. 


New York Group 


meetings was held in the Town Hall Club, 123 W. 

43d St., New York, N. Y., on the evening of 
June 21. After an excellent and well-served dinner 
was enjoyed by the 155 members and guests who were 
present, the program was opened by chorus singing of 
N. Y. G. parody songs. ‘The quartet of the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co. added greatly to the evening’s entertainment by 
several humorous numbers, and a clever magician performed 
an astonishing rope trick. 

In opening the meeting Chairman Wiegand spoke briefly 
on the important subject of artificial aging as affecting the 
life of rubber compounds; the behavior of rubber on aging, 
both natural and artificial, that is to be discussed in plain, 
non-technical language by well-known experts will be of 
great interest and value. 


M \HE second of the 1929 series of the New York Group 


Natural aging of vulcanized rubber and aging by the 
Geer-Evans oven and the Bierer-Davis oxygen bomb methods 
were discussed by the following rubber chemists: J. M. 
Bierer, assistant factory manager, Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co.; S. M. Cadwell, research chemist, General Labo- 
ratories, U. S. Rubber Co.; Stanley Krall, manager com- 
pound department, Fisk Rubber Co.; H. M. Sellers, 
chemist, Lee Tire & Rubber Co.; A. A. Somerville, vice 
president, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc.; K. J. Soule, assistant 
chief chemist, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co.; W. W. Vogt, 
research chemist, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

All of the speakers emphasized the difficulties of 
correlating the aging tests of accelerated aging methods with 
those obtained by natural aging, due, as one speaker stated, 
to the fact that accelerated aging is not a quantitative 
method. 


Symposium on Aging 


CORRELATION OF VARIOUS AGING TESTS WITH SHELF 
Acinc. The various aging tests do not correlate closely with 
each other or with shelf or sun aging; there is a large prob- 
able error. There is no correlation between cracking under 
tension in the sun, deterioration in the sun or on the shelf, or 
at 158° F., or in the oxygen bomb. Correlation assumes 
a parallelism of deterioration that does not exist for all 
stocks, states of cure, contents of all sorts of ingredients and 
under all sorts of conditions. Good correlation is not to be 


expected between the varying aging tests themselves, nor be- 
tween them and shelf aging. because shelf aging depends on 
temperature, light, access to oxygen, tension on the rubber, 


mineral fillers, copper, manganese, or iron and organic 
chemicals. Important factors causing wide variation in 
accelerated aging tests are humidity and temperature. Prac- 
tical conditions of good aging are: (1) proper compounding. 
freedom from impurities, and correct cure; (2) the use of 
antioxidants.—S. M. Cadwell. , 

NATURAL vs. ARTIFICIAL AGING. A pure gum stock, a 
first grade, and a reclaim tread stock were aged by four 
different methods: (1) in the dark, (2) exposed to the 
weather, (3) in the Geer Oven, and (4) in the Bierer oxygen 
bomb. The results show that, for all stocks, there is 
no general correlation between either method of artificial 
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aging and either method of natural aging; therefore a gen- 
eral statement cannot be made in regard to a time in the 
bomb or oven which will duplicate a definite period of 
natural aging. However, the trend of the natural aging 
physical property curves can be duplicated by either arti- 
ficial method, but the rate of artificial aging by either method 
must be determined for each particular stock. It is also very 
important that the method of artificial aging be one that will 
best duplicate the aging and service conditions to which 
any particular stock is subjected—Stanley Krall. 

CORRELATION BETWEEN GEER OVEN AND NATURAL 
AGING OF SELECTED CoMpouNDS. Correlation of Geer oven 
and natural tests in a broad way are open to serious objec- 
tions. For exampie, differences in degree of correlation be- 
tween natural and artificial aging are found when different 
accelerators are used. For clear-cut figures of correlation 
between natural and oven aging it was necessary to select 
standard carcass and tread compounds all accelerated with 
POTG. Comparative tests of 1 year natural with 4 
days in oven and 2 years natural with 8 days in oven gave 
results from which the following conclusions were drawn: 
(1) In the case of standard guanidine tread and carcass 
compounds the 4 and 8-day periods in the Geer oven at 70° 
C. correspond closely to 1 and 2 years of natural aging. 
(2) Due to the softening effect of the heat in the Geer oven, 
the modulus figures of fhe oven test and natural tests do not 
correlate—A. H. Nellen and H. M. Sellers. 

AGING OF TypicaAL MECHANICAL Goops Stocks. A 
study was made of 30 stocks separated into 3 groups accord- 
ing to their degree of pigment loading. The percentage 
change is given in tensile strength, elongation, tensile prod- 
uct, and modulus for each stock after each type of aging. 
The coefficient of correlation between the changes due to 
oven, bomb, and natural aging is given for each of the physi- 
cal properties of each of the 3 classes of stocks. These 
data are not uniform enough to warrant definite conclusions, 
and as far as these data are concerned, there is little choice 
between the bomb and the oven tests as approximations to 
natural aging.—K. J. Soule. 

ARTIFICIAL AGING. How many hours in the oven or the 
bomb does it take to equal a given period of natural aging? 
That is to say, what is the equivalence factor? This ques- 
tion is constantly asked. The bomb test in particular shows 
quite a large spread, 16 hours being equivalent to 7 or 3 
months’ natural aging, depending upon whether tensile prod- 
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uct or modulus is taken for comparison. It is probably 
asking too much of any single test to demand that it repro- 
duce qualitatively all the phenomena associated with natural 
aging in the same degree on all physical properties, and that 
it is far better to determine by independent tests designed to 
accentuate one phase and suppress the others of the propen- 
sities of a stock with regard to oxidizability and after vul- 
canization.—W. W. Vogt. 

A. A. Somerville gave an interesting talk illustrated by 
lantern slides showing that plantation crepe rubber soles 
which had been in use on tennis shoes for 5 years, compared 
favorably in aging tests with new crepe rubber. 

A discussion of the papers that had been read during the 
evening then followed and many points of interest and 
value were explained. This closed one of the most instruc- 
tive and enjoyable meetings of the New York Group. 





Fall Meeting 


The Executive Committee of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, Akron, O., has accepted the invitation of the 
New York Group to be its guest at a meeting in New York 
this fall, instead of attending the regular meeting of the 
Society in Minneapolis. The week of September 26 has 
been suggested as the best time for such a meeting. The 
committee discussed in a general manner the question of 
adopting a brief set of rules and regulations to guide the 
operations of the different rubber groups. 





Los Angeles Group 


Fifty-four attended the meeting and dinner of the Los 
Angeles Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., at the Pollyanna 
Restaurant on June 14, and particularly enjoyed the talk on 
the nature and uses of zinc oxide as employed in rubber 
manufacturing given by Harry E. Outcault of the technical 
service of the New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
Interesting and informative also was the discussion which 
followed and which was led by Ernest R. Bridgwater, rub- 
ber technologist of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. President E. S. Pond expressed much 
satisfaction with the attendance and the lively interest taken 
in the proceedings, and a standing vote of thanks was given 
the speaker of the evening. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


‘THE number of cars and trucks produced in the United 

States and Canada during 1928 totaled 4,601,130 with a 
wholesale value of $3,162,798,880. Of this total, 4,024,590 
were passenger cars with a wholesale value of $2,708,954,- 
647, and 576,540 were motor trucks with a wholesale value 
of $453,844,206. Figures for the production of cars by 
body types reveal that 460,128, or 11.5 per cent, were open 
and 3,564,462, or 88.5 per cent, were closed cars. The whole- 
sale value of motor vehicles and parts was $4,740,276,904, of 
which $2,708,954,674 was the value of cars in the United 
States and Canada, and $1,243,055,000 was the value of 
replacement parts, accessories, and tires. 

Motor-vehicle registrations for 1928 totaled 24,493,124, 
an increase of 6 per cent. Of this, the passenger-car regis- 
trations amounted to 21,379,125, an increase also of 6 per 
cent; while the motor-truck registrations totaled 3,113,999, an 
increase of 7 per cent. 

That rubber is an important product in the automobile 
industry may be seen by the following statistics. Of the 
441,000 long tons of rubber consumed in the United States 
during 1928, crude-rubber consumption for motor vehicles 


amounted to 378,056 tons, or 85 per cent. For 1928, the 
value of original equipment of parts, tires, etc., was $841,- 
580,000, of which the value of rubber tires was $209,580,- 
000. The replacement of parts, tires, etc., was valued at 
$1,243,055 ,000, of which $630,055,000 was devoted to rubber 
tires, tubes, and repair materials. For 1928 the wholesale 
value of tire shipments included $676,692,000 for pneumatic 
casings, $103,102,000 for inner tubes, and $26,841,000 for 
solids and cushions. 


RUBBER TIRE PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


(Figures from Rubber Manufacturers Association) 
Production Shipments 
— --—-- ———— ————$$__—__ — oo 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
High pressure casings..... 29,722,480 26,106,193 30,576,680 26,386,606 
Balloon casings........... 34,716,600 51,837,674 33,482,540 47,909,309 
Solid¢ and cushions....... 744,040 677.630 744,000 683,469 
PAEE NO 6 66 sg 0 b's ones « 70,822,750 80,179,841 72,895,900 77,126,918 


Of the 3,956,138 persons directly employed in the auto- 
mobile industry in the United States, 96,000 are tire factory 
workers. Rubber products with a value of $65,603,041 rank 
tenth in exports of manufactured products. 
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Machine for. Producing 
Artificial Respiration Depends 
on Rubber 


ICTIMS of = acci- 
dents causing pro- 
longed interference 

with breathing can now 
he treated by a respiration 
machine operated con- 
tinuously by _ electricity, 
recently _ installed 
in Bellevue _ Hos- 
pital, New York, N. Y. 
It is introduced as the 
first satisfactory appli- 
ance for administering 
artificial respiration over 
long periods. It could 
have been employed, for 
instance, to take the place 
of twenty policemen, who 
worked in relays for five 
days to restore an uncon- 
sclous woman. 

Its range covers as- 
phyxia due to electric 
shock, concussion, gas poisoning, smoke, and drowning. 

This mechanical respirator was perfected after nearly two 
vears of experiments by its designers, Philip Drinker and 
Louis A. Shaw of the School of Public Health, Harvard 
University, Boston, Mass. It was constructed at the 
request of the gas and electric companies affiliated with the 
Consolidated Gas Co., New York, N. Y. 

The body of the respirator consists of a sheet-metal tank 
large enough to accommodate a man. The foot-end is 
sealed and the lid at the head-end clamps tightly against 
the body of the tank by means of refrigerator locks. The 
patient lies on a mattress supported by a bed-frame which 
is fastened rigidly to the lid, the bed and the lid rolling in 
and out of the tank on wieels. 

The patient’s head passes out of the tank through a special 
rubber collar bolted to the lid by metal rings with wing nuts 
and rests on an adjustable support outside the tank. The 
patient’s body is thus enclosed in an air-tight chamber. 

Alternate positive and negative pressures are applied to 
the air within the tank by means of electrically driven 
blowers. When pressure is lowered, the chest of the sub- 
ject expands and air rushes into the lungs; when pressure 
is raised, the chest is compressed and air is driven out of the 
lungs. The subject is thus forced to breathe at the desired 
rate and depth in a manner which seems to be physiolog- 
ically normal. 

The rubber collars used for this apparatus were developed 
by the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. Semi- 


lunar disks of thin metal placed on beth sides of the 
collar prevent it from moving in and out with the pressure 
changes and permits the use of thin rubber about the neck. 
These collars must withstand pressure changes of from 0 








New Mechanical Respirator Showing Rubber Collar Around 
Patient’s Neck 


to 60 cm. of water 
without appreciable leak- 
age; they must be prac- 
tically air-tight at low 
pressures; and they must 
not be uncomfortable for 
the patient. 

The first specimens of 
rubber collars used for 
this machine were made 
by hand and _ fashioned 
around metal forms, in 
order to determine the 
proper sizes for different 
people. Later, when it 
was found that the type of 
material was suited to the 
use intended and_ that 
the dimensions were cor- 
rect, the different sizes 
were made by a molding 
operation. This involved 
the building of a rather 
massive mold with replaceable parts, in order to give dif- 
ferent sizes without the expense of making individual molds 
for each size. 

It was found that, by taking a piece of gum of the proper 
weight, it would flow perfectly and give an extremely thin 
article, especially where it needs to be thin around the neck 
portion. By a molding operation, it was possible to turn out 
a finished article in twenty minutes which formerly re- 
quired an hour or more when built upon a form. The ma- 
terial used is a very high-grade gum, vulcanized with a 
low temperature accelerator, and contains an antioxidant 
so as to produce the best aging conditions. The stock will 
give about 3,800 pounds per square inch tensile strength 
and, as it is very thin, it has an ability to stretch within wide 
limits without tearing. 

The production of this rubber part, although simple after 
the usual experimental work has been accomplished, is more 
expensive than the usual molding because of the limited 
mold capacity. The cost of molding could be reduced, how- 
ever, by having multiple cavity molds, should the demand 
require it. 

The machine is often tested by watching the pulsations 
of a soft rubber diaphragm substituted for the collar. 

Besides, there is also a water gage which guides the 
operator in regulating the device. If air pressure gets too 
heavy, the gage or manometer overflows, safety-valve wise, 
and the pressure is automatically lightened. Through a 
rubber lock-like device in the side of the tank, the tube of 
a blood-pressure testing instrument is led. A supplemental 
steel container can also be placed over the patient’s head 
into which oxygen or mixed gases can be forced for inhala- 
tion, if required. 
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The Use of Alumi- 
num in Rubber 
Manufacturing 
Equipment is Stead- 
| ily Increasing. 
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Aluminum Rubber- 
Manufacturing Equipment 


Tube Mandrels, Glove Forms, Boot Lasts, Ball Molds 


LUMINUM can replace steel very advantageously for 

many items of manufacturing equipment in the rubber 
factory. This is because of several very practical reasons such 
as: (1) lightness of the metal which lessens the labor of han- 
dling; (2) its ability to resist corrosion in steam curing, thus 
extending its serviceability; (3) the high finish possible with 
the metal without excessive labor; (4) the freedom of 
aluminum from chemical reaction; and (5) its superior heat 
conductivity. A few important applications of aluminum 
have been recorded recently in this journal,’ however, there 
remain a number of others that deserve mention. 


In the case of drying ovens for raw rubber, trays of either 
aluminum sheet or of aluminum mesh are employed to avoid 
contamination of the material by splinters, scale, rust, etc. 
The heat-conducting power of aluminum is also a matter of 
considerable importance in this application. Aluminum 
conducts heat at a rate nearly four times higher than iron; 
therefore the use of aluminum trays leads to much quicker 
heating and reduction of drying time. This economy is 
added to by an economy in manipulation on account of the 
light weight of the trays, for an iron tray weighs as much as 
three of aluminum of equal dimensions and thickness of 
metal. 

Thus manufacturers of brown factice, for example, would 
find aluminum an excellent material for the construction of 
the vessels used in combining sulphur and oil in making 
brown substitute. 

The use of aluminum tubes as mandrels for the manu- 
facture of hose or for inner tubes is favored in Europe and 
America. Their advantages over steel mandrels are very 
pronounced. For example, with steel mandrels the ends 
protruding beyond the hose or inner tube quickly become cor- 
roded and pitted under the action of the steam and sulphur 
in the vulcanizer. It is impossible to maintain a good sur- 
face, and for high class work the life of a steel mandrel is 
very short. 


1Inp1a RuspBER Wortp, April 1, 1929, p. 59. 


Aluminum, however, maintains its highly finished surface 
for a much longer period, also the mandrel makes it much 
simpler to remove the hose after curing. 

Forms, lasts, and molds in cast aluminum are employed 
for making up and for curing all varieties of goods from 
boots and shoes to tires. For tire molds considerable 
strength and hardness of metal are required. Although it is 
impossible to obtain with aluminum the hardness of cast iron, 
adequate hardness is provided by a specially selected alloy. 

Aluminum lasts for rubber footwear are quite satisfac- 
tory. The same is true of aluminum forms for dipped goods 
of all sorts. The surfaces of such forms are almost equal to 
those of glass as regards the smoothness and gloss they im- 
part to rubber products and the ease with which these can be 
stripped off after the cure. 

Aluminum forms are not attacked by any of the rubber 
solvents employed, but they must not be brought into contact 
with sulphur chloride which has a distinct corrosive action 
on them. 

Molds of aluminum are superior in practically every im- 
portant particular to similar molds made of iron. The 
alloys machine well, and a fine bright surface is readily 
attained. The ease of casting aluminum enables special 
molds to be obtained cheaply which in iron or steel, owing 
to the greater difficulty of machining, would be costly. For 
example, excellent aluminum molds can be cast from a 
plaster of Paris model, and an excellent imitation of a crepe 
rubber sole can be obtained from an aluminum mold cast by 
that method. ; 





PIPER ATTEMPTED TO REMOVE COUPLING FROM A TWO- 
inch pipe while pipe was revolving in machine. Fastening 
tongs to coupling, they slipped on pipe itself and revolved 
causing tongs to strike piper on shin. Fracture of small bone 
in left leg. Piper had previously been instructed that such 
practice was improper. Will be disciplined after recovery 
and return to work.—Rubber Section News Letter, 
National Safety Council. 
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Federal Aid for Planters 
NGENIOUS at least, whether economic, feasible, 
or equitable, have been the panaceas of equaliza- 
tion fees, export debentures, half-billion revolving 
funds, etc., offered recently to tide farmers over lean 
periods, to protect them against foreign competition, to 
stabilize prices, to attract investment, and to generally 
stimulate development of their industry. While oppo- 
nents have conceded that he deserves much consideration, 
they maintain that the farmer is not without fault, that 
he persists in overproducing, that he is unwilling to 
modernize equipment, disregards efficient merchandising, 
does not develop new uses for surplus products or con- 
vert waste into usable material, and pays too much atten- 
tion to feeding men and too little to feeding factories. 
Without passing judgment on the farmers’ problems 
or the merits of the schemes of relief, it may be fairly 
observed that all American agricultural enterprises are 
not concerned with raising foodstuffs. There are others 
also producing indispensable materials required on a most 
extensive scale that have made no claims for national 
support. Such, for example, is the rubber-growing in- 
dustry which, despite many obstacles, Americans are 
establishing at home and abroad. Seemingly they are 
as much justified in expecting government aid in their 
as those who raise grain, etc. The latter even 
advantage of being able to market crops, or get 
a 90 per cent advance on them, within the year in which 
they are sown; whereas rubber planters must wait fully 
four years for shrubs and six for trees to.mature, mean- 
while taking as much of a chance as farmers on unfavor- 
able elements and a longer range of price uncertainties. 


ventures 
have the 


Assuming that farm relief would provide a proper 
precedent for aiding rubber-planting enterprises, many 
unique questions such as concern guarantees to be given, 
forms of financing, etc., would have to be worked out ; but 
doubtless suitable solutions would soon be found by 
experts. At any rate, it would appear that some measure 
of federal cooperation is fairly warranted, especially in 
view of American dependence on alien producers overseas 
for the great bulk of so essential a basic commodity as 


crude rubber. 
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Anxiety About Balata 


HILE a supply of rubber adequate for all con- 


ceivable requirements is 


assured for many a 

year to come, as much cannot be said of that 
other gum which also finds many useful applications in 
Unfortunately 
it is still in the same weak economic position that rubber 


the rubber and allied industries—hbalata. 


was in some twenty years ago when the world was de- 
pending on forests and jungles to meet its mounting 
needs. How well-managed rubber plantations have 
since reversed the old, uncertain order, standardized pro- 
duct, production, tremendously increased 
volume, and have made an enormous industrial develop- 
ment possible is now a familiar story. 

Balata is still a product of the wilds; its collection is 
still primitive, even though some grades be prepared 
with care for the market. The regret is that a well- 
organized effort has not been made, as in the case of 
rubber, to produce on plantations a material for which 
there is considerable demand and must be increasing 
need, for it cannot be conceded that the ingenuity of 
inventors, technologists, and manufacturers in dealing 
with balata may soon be exhausted. 

Balata trees may take thirty years or more to mature, 
yet the yield of 4 to 15 pounds per tree compares well 
with that of many trees that yield rubber bringing 
scarcely half the price of balata. Under scientific cultiva- 
tion, tree strains might be developed that would mature 
sooner, give a gum with over 40 per cent gutta content, 
and even a more abundant yield. At all events, the situa- 
tion warrants earnest consideration by industrial leaders. 
Some means should and undoubtedly could be devised 
to avert the possible disaster of an early decadence in 
balata production. 
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Air Mail for Dirigibles 

HE U. S. Post Office Department states that 

while it may legally contract for the transporting 

of mail matter by airplanes, it cannot thus avail 
itself of the facilities afforded even by the best of 
dirigibles. However, the Goodyear-Zeppelin interests, 
planning for trans-Pacific carrying of mail in great 
lighter-than-air craft, are assured by the government 
that no discrimination is intended and to show its appre- 
ciation of the proposed service, it will urge the early 
passage of a law enabling giant airships to carry mail 
consignments on various ocean routes. 

Unlike as in the operation of a merchant marine, which 
proved so expensive that the government finally had to 
shed its ships, or the fostering of aerial transportation 
with subsidies, as is the policy of some foreign powers, 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin interests will finance their project 
wholly, All that is sought is a chance to carry the mails 
on sea routes in less time than taken by steamships. 
Encouragement of such enterprise by the government 
would not only aid a worthy enterprise but would benefit 
the whole nation, and yet add nothing to the taxpayers’ 
burden. 
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The Nature of Vulcanization. Part IV’ 


H. P. anp W. H. STEVENS 


HIS paper discusses the limiting figure for combined sulphur, 

experiments with “low temperature” vulcanizates, vulcaniza- 
tion in solution, and the vulcanization of rubbers containing varying 
amounts of protein. The authors’ conclusions are here quoted: 


Conclusions 


1. At low temperatures by means of accelerators it is possible 
to produce vulcanites containing “combined sulphur” considerably 
in excess of that required for the formula CsHsS. Such vulcanites 
may be obtained by vulcanizing at 100° with a variety of ultra- 
accelerators with and without zinc oxide as an activator. If zinc 
oxide or a zinc salt is used the excess coefficient cannot be ex- 
plained by the presence of the zinc sulphide in the vulcanite. 

2. The amount of sulphur combined with the rubber, given 
sufficient heating and presence of accelerator, is mainly dependent 
on the excess of sulphur present. 

3. Extraction of the vulcanite with hydrochloric acid-ether 
mixture removes a part of the “combined” sulphur. A considerable 
amount is removed when the amount of combined sulphur is very 
large, but even then the amount of sulphur remaining is consider- 
ably in excess of that required by the formula C,H,S. 

4. Vulcanization at low temperatures in solution in accordance 
with Whitby’s procedure with the aid of accelerators also yields 
vulcanites with coefficients in excess of that required for the 
formula C,H,S. 

5. The result of vulcanization at low temperatures is approxi- 
mately the same, whether the rubber contains all the protein and 
serum ingredients, the usual proportion, or very little. 

6. Extraction of sulphur from vulcanite with hot acetone vapor 
is not complete after 1,210 hours. 

7. Having regard to the hydrogen sulphide and other vofatile 
sulphur compounds evolved in appreciable quantities during vul- 
canization, it is evident that part of the combined sulphur results 
from substitution of hydrogen by sulphur. This substituted prod- 
uct is decomposed by the hydrochloric acid-ether mixture. It may 
not be possible to decompose the whole in this manner. Conse- 
quently, any “combined” sulphur in excess of that required by the 
formula CsHsS may result from substitution in the molecule. 


ay, Soc. Clem. Ind., Mar. 8, 1929, pp. 55 T-59 T. 





Note on the Nature of Vulcanization’ 


W. H. STEVENS 


Eigen paper summarizing and commenting on some of the 
known facts of the process of vulcanization closes as follows: 

Whatever the mechanism of accelerator action, it would appear 
that the initial stage is a chemical reaction, for Naunton cor- 
relates accelerator potency as judged physically with general 
chemical activity (additive power).? In consequence, the accel- 
erator reaction product, whether with rubber or sulphur, may be 
assumed to have a greater solubility than the accelerator itself in 
the bulk of the rubber or a greater reactivity; this latter is in 
accord with the ideas regarding the mode of action of catalysts,° 
i.e., that the catalyst enters into either chemical combination or 
sorption with one of the reactants, the resulting product having 
greater reactivity than either of the original reactants. 


C. O. Weber originally suggested that the physical effects ob-: 


tained by vulcanization were not due entirely to chemical reaction, 
but, in part at least, to a pectization of the rubber colloid. This 


17, Sce. Chem. Ind., Mar. 8, 1929, pp. 60 T-62 T. 
2Naunton, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1926, 45, 381 T, 384 T. 
3S. Green, “Industrial Catalysis,’ 1928. 

4C. O. Weber, “The Chemistry of India-rubber,” 1902. 
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may be regarded as the precursor of present-day views of “poly- 
merization.” 

Recent opinion would seem to favor the view that vulcanization, 
as judged by :mproved physical properties, is partly due to a true 
polymerization of the caoutchouc molecule. The means by which 
the polymerization is effected are, however, ascribed to different 
causes: thus, Whitby and Simmons® consider accelerators to have 
a direct polymerization effect and regarc the “combination of sul- 
phur and caoutchouc as only incidental,’ whilst Twiss® regards 
rubber-sulphur combination as essentiai and promoting resultant 
polymerization. In this connection it is interesting to note the 
observation recorded by Ames’ that in the absence of sulphur 
diphenylguanidine causes disaggregation of the rubber, as indicated 
by increased plasticity. This, therefore, would not appear to be 
in accord with Whitby’s view. 

The suggested two-phase structure of rubber must not be lost 
sight of in a consideration of this problem, for it is reasonable to 
suggest that sulphur might be more soluble in one phase than in 
the other, and it would indeed seem that an examination of this - 
point is greatly needed, since Pummerer and Pahl® have found that 
their “total” rubber (presumed to be a mixture of both phases) 
vulcanizes more rapidly than when “sol” and “gel’’ modifications 
(presumed to be the two phases separated) are vulcanized 
separately. 

Summing up these remarks, it may be said that vulcanization can 
be regarded as the physical manifestation of the chemical combina- 
tion of rubber with sulphur (or certain other elements), the 
mechanism of this process being a reenforcement by the resultant 
reaction product with or without coexistent sorption. 





5Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17, 931. 

6J, Soc. Chem. Ind., 1925, 44, 106 T. 
*[bid., 1924, 43, 117 T 

SRubber Chem. Tech., 1, No. 1, 176. 





Tackiness of Unvulcanized Rubber' 
T. L. GARNER 


HE following interesting observations and theory are quoted 
from the author’s investigation on tackiness of unvulcanized 
rubber. 

One important point must be borne in mind in connection with 
the technical application of antioxidants. It has been shown that 
the latter will protect rubber in such a way as to prevent de- 
polymerization, and oxidation changes to some extent, thereby 
assisting the formation of an insoluble and presumably polymerized 
rubber, which is not observed in ordinary cases of exposure. 

Thus, an insoluble rubber layer is formed on the surface of the 
exposed rubber and destroys the tackiness. Consequently, the use 
of much antioxidant in a mixing which is required to retain its 
tackiness while exposed in a factory to light for some time, does 
not appear to be good practice. Samples of mixed rubber con- 
taining 1 per cent of antioxidant were found to lose their surface 
tackiness much more rapidly than the blank mixings on exposure 
to light; the surfaces of the former became hard and dry. 

The following theory is suggested. On mastication of raw rub- 
ber, globules are partially burst and also depolymerization of the 
hydrocarbon occurs, resulting in reduced solution viscosity. The 
tackiness of masticated rubber is due to the action of oxygen upon 
the depolymerized hydrocarbon and cannot appear until the latter 
is available. Thus, on exposure of unmasticated rubber the sur- 
face layer must first be depolymerized and then oxidized. Anti- 
oxidants in protecting the rubber from depolymerization and con- 
sequent oxidation allow the polymerizing action of light to become 
the superior effect. Consequently in a tacky rubber, repolymeriza- 
tion of the oxidized and depolymerized layer occurs to some 
extent, and in proportion as polymerization occurs so tackiness is 
lost. In ordinary masticated rubber, the oxidized depolymerized 


Inst. Rubber Indus. Vol. IV, No. 5, Feb., 1929, pp. 413-23. 
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rubber is distributed through the whole, but in special cases only 
the surface may be affected. 

Tackiness will be destroyed by substances which exude to the 
surface and cover the tacky layer with a greasy film, e.g., stearic 
acid, or by substances which assist in any way the polymerizing 
action of light. Hence, where tackiness is desired, circumstances 
leading to these results should be avoided. 





Zinc Oxide for Rubber Industry 
Harry E. OvutTcat tt! 

HILE zinc compounds were doubtless used prior to men- 

tion of them in the literature, the earliest recorded reference 
to their use in the rubber industry is in U. S. Patent No. 6,066, 
1849, granted to H. G. Tyer and John Helm, in which the well- 
known use of such compounds is covered. It was not, however, 
until early in the Twentieth Century that the use of zinc oxide 
as a rubber compounding ingredient came to be generally ap- 
preciated. It was found to possess a remarkable range of 
properties, imparting superior tear resistance, good abrasive re- 
sistance. adhesion of compounds, good aging, good factory work- 
ing, high heat conductivity, low heat generation, high heat capacity, 
eood elasticity, low hysteresis loss, high dielectric strength, high 
tinting power, good dispersion, uniforming of crude rubber, and 
activating of organic accelerators. 


Three Production Methods 


Three processes for the production of zinc oxide are in use, 
French, American, and Palmerton. In the French process, briefly, 
zine is smelted from ore and the metal burned, the white fumes 
being collected by filtering through a cloth bag, the pigment so 
obtained being quite uniform in particle shape and size, nearly 
spherical, and about .25 Mu. in size. While the paint industry 
makes great use of this pigment because of its high tinting power, 
it also finds many uses in the rubber industry, as in the making 
of insulated wire, toys, and balloons. 

In the American process, first used in 1852, ore and coal are 
burned together and the zinc oxide is caught as in the French 
process. The small portion of sulphur in ore and coal burns 
to oxides of sulphur and these are adsorbed on the zinc oxide 
particles. In small amounts, such sulphur compounds act as a 
wetting agent, giving easier dispersion, but in excessive amounts 
they can hinder dispersion by causing the zinc oxide particles to 
be held together thus preventing contact with rubber. However, 
on standing, the sulphur gases slowly combine with the zinc oxide 
and objectionable features are largely obliterated. The better 
grades have particles ranging in size from colloidal to about 1.00 
Mu. While the average is about the same as in the French process, 
the wider range makes this pigment more useful to the rubber 
industry; and the fine particles enhance the reenforcing property 
and improve the activating. 


Last Word in Oxide 


The Palmerton process (U. S. Patent Nos. 1,522,096-7-8) is a 
two-step procedure like the French process, but differs from the 
latter in the fact that as soon as the zinc oxide particles are formed, 
they are promptly cooled to prevent increase in size. or agglomerat- 
ing tendency. The best product of this type (Kadox), introduced 
in 1922, is an outstanding reenforcing pigment and is especially 
valued for its high activation. Production conditions are so con- 
trolled that the zinc oxide is formed at a uniformly fine particle 
size, and about twice as fine as that yielded by the regular French 
process. What, owing to such fineness, it may lack in tinting 
strength is, however, more than offset by its reenforcing quality. 

The careful compounder will take pains to select for his mix 
the grade of zinc oxide best adapted for giving a product with 
desired physical properties. In some cases it is hard to determine 
by laboratory tests which grade is most suitable. Perhaps im- 
proved factory working of the stock brought about by one grade 
of zinc over another will make its use economical,-or it may be 
that uniformity of cure from one batch to another, or even in a 
single batch, may reduce the number of defective articles so that 
one pigment may be justified over another. There are many tests, 


1 Representing New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., New York, N. 
of talk given at the meeting of the Los 
Am. Chem. Soc., Los Angeles, Calif., June 14, 
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but a good comparison of zinc oxides may be obtained in the 
laboratory by determining their effect on the rate of cure of the 
compound, their relative reenforcing property, and their activating 
effect on organic accelerators. 

Testing By Curing Rate 

The length of time required to reach the optimum for each pig- 
ment will afford a good means of determining the effect of various 
zinc oxides on the cure of a compound. This property may be 
considered as the resultant of the accelerating effect of the total 
zinc oxide surface and the retarding effect of materials on such 
surface; and this becomes correspondingly important as the zinc 
oxide content of the formula increases. For such articles as heavy 
duty inner tubes, solid tires, fire hose, footwear, packings, etc., a 
uniform cure must be obtained for the best service. 

Remarkable variability in optimum tensile as well as in the time 
required for each sample to reach its optimum cure, has been 
shown in a test of seven grades of zinc oxide, vulcanized at 153 
C., in a compound of this type: pale crepe 920, sulphur 92, hexa. 
4.5, zinc oxide 1,260. The graph depicting the results strikingly 
indicates the advantage obtained in high tensile strength and quick 
cure through using a zinc oxide of the finest, uniform particle size. 


Determining Optimum Reenforcement 


Having found the effect of the various zinc oxides on the rate 
of cure of a compound, their value as reenforcing pigments may 
then be more effectively determined. In order to find the optimum 
reenforcement that a pigment can impart to a formula, the test 
must be made with comparable cures, or else the formula must be 
adjusted for each pigment so that the optimum will be obtained 
in an equal period. Reenforcing effect is closely related to the 
size of the particles and their crystalline shape, and may be meas- 
ured in various ways with the following or any good reenforcing 
formula: pale crepe 920, sulphur 37, hexa. 28, stearic acid 9, zinc 
oxide 1,035. 

As an activator of an organic accelerator, the value of a zinc 
oxide depends to a marked degree on the type of accelerator used. 
Generally speaking, its value is contingent on the amount of zinc 
oxide surface in contact with the rubber, for it is the amount of 
zinc oxide that goes into solution in the rubber after first uniting 
with stearic or similar acid that eventually reacts with the acceler- 
ator and quickens the combination of sulphur and rubber. This 
property is in part at least measured by the optimum tensile and 
the time of cure needed to obtain it; and here again the finer zinc 
oxide scores best in the tests, although such tests also make 
evident the fact that there is undoubtedly a grade economically 
suited for practically every use, yet which can only be determined 
by careful evaluation in which every property is thoroughly studied. 





Butene 


The accelerator butene is a reaction product of butyl aldehyde 
and aniline. It is a free flowing light amber colored liquid possess- 
ing no disagreeable odor, and no toxic effect on factory workers. 
It is a general purpose accelerator for rubber goods vulcanized in 
mold or in steam, accelerating well with the commonly used in- 
gredients and adaptable to heavily loaded stocks, gum stocks, and 
compounds high in reclaim rubber and may be used in stocks of 
any color. Rubber goods accelerated with butene are characterized 
by high tensile strength and great resistance to tear, chipping, and 
abrasion. Its range of adaptability is shown by its use in thick 
products such as shackle blocks, solid tires, and rubber covered 
rolls curing at as low at 267°F., and in bicycle tires where the 
cure is made at temperatures around 324°F. 

The critical nature of butene is shown by comparing it with 
DOTG. A given stock compounded with the proper amounts of 
butene and DOTG respectively give almost identical vulcanizing 
effect over a range of time in a mold at 5 pounds’ steam pressure. 
It is concluded therefore that butene may be handled in the fac- 
tory as easily as DOTG. 


A. I. C. E. Meeting 
The Twenty-first Semi-annual Meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers was held on June 19, 20, and 21, 
1929, at ‘Hotel Bellevue Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The program included a symposium on solvents and 
a paper on the factors involved in the formation of carbon black 
from natural gas by D. S. Chamberlin and Arthur Rose. 
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Rubber Heart Keeps Cat Alive for Hours 


Dr. O. S. Gibbs, Department of Pharmacology, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, N. S.. has successfully completed experiments 
in which cats are kept alive for hours by an electrically-operated 
rubber heart after the natural heart had been removed. The 
apparatus that effects this phenomenon consists of a small rubber 
bellows fitted with special-type inlet and outlet valves. Two such 
are contained in a small brass box, and to each is attached a 
switch-gear so arranged that both must fill and empty together. 
The emptying is provided for by water pressure being electrically 
turned on to the containing box. Filling is accomplished and 
controllable by allowing the water draining out of the box to 
exert a slight suction. Into the heart of an anesthetized cat are 
placed the four tubes leading to the apparatus, an inlet for the 
systematic circulation and an inlet for the lung circulation, also 
one each for the outlets. The circulation is arrested for about 
five minutes. Such a preparation reacts to drugs acting on the 
circulatory system much as an ordinary animal, with the im- 
portant distinction that the results are not complicated by the 
effect direct or compensatory on the heart. The apparatus thus 
enables a further analysis to be made of drug actions. 

The experiments, it is hoped, will tend also to throw some 
further light on the question of “surgical shock” and thus may 
eventually prove of direct value to general medicine. It should 
be noted that these experiments are conducted not for the study 
of the heart but of the circulation apart from the heart and that, 
furthermore, they are but one phase of an investigation into the 
same question. 


Boy Scouts’ Trip Sponsored by Goodyear 
Sixteen Goodyear Boy Scouts, selected on merit rating, lett 
Akron, O., on June 15 for a two weeks’ trip through the East 
by motor bus and automobile, the guests of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubkter Co. Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Niagara 
Valls are among the outstanding points of interest which the 
scouts will visit. 

Those making the trip from Akron will be: Clarence Howard, 
Elmer Businger, Eric Prince, Carl Duvoll, Clifford Farmer, Wil- 
liam Frew, Donald Hare, Robert Hare, Fred Tarbox, Fred Horn, 
William Leavenworth, Edward Rich, Homer Coy, Jr., Woodrow 
Garrison, and John Miller. They will be accompanied by G. A. 
Romacker and P. R. Schreiber, scout masters, and by Paul E. 
3runswick, secretary of the Goodyear Boy Scouts. 
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Twin Clicking Machine 


OST is such an important factor in 
fabric cutting, particularly in the 
manufacture of footwear, that highly ef- 
neient equipment which can be operated 
profitably and safely is a necessity. 
From experience the manufacturer of 
machine equipment has found, in common 











Ideal Clicking Machine—Model F 


with hundreds of users, that clicking ma- 
chines most adequately meet every condi- 

n and requirement in this field. Such 
machines of various and of varied 
scope have been available for a number of 
years, but a new member has recently been 
added to the group, namely, the Ideal Twin 
Clicking Machine—Model F, here pictured. 

This machine improves the quality of 
cutting; increases the speed of production ; 
permits more economical manufacture; and 
in every respect safeguards the operator 
from injury. It will handle material up to 
45 inches wide, and may be obtained with 
factory or motor drive. It is equipped 
with aluminum arms and with an arrange- 
ment for raising or lowering the die-block 
table to allow for variation in height of 
dies and to compensate for wear of the cut- 
ting block. 

In brief, this machine is constructed to 
meet every requirement in the most ef- 
ficient manner and is in successful use in 
many manufacturing plants——United Shoe 
Machinery Co., Albany Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


sizes 


Blue-Printing Machine 
and Sheet Washing Unit 


HE apparatus for blue-printing here 

illustrated comprises a printing and‘a 
washing unit. This equipment is designed 
particularly for use where only a small 
quantity of prints are required. The con- 
struction of the machine is thoroughly me- 
chanical and occupies but very small floor 


space. The framework is so rigid that it 
is shipped set up. 

The machine consists of a half-cylinder 
of glass supported in a felt-lined metal 
frame. The tracing and blue-print paper 
are held in contact with the glass by a 
curtain mounted on a spring roller. The 
arc lamp is specially designed and has an 
efficient reflector. The lamp also is pro- 
vided with a satin-finished aluminum re- 
Sector, which gives the best possible dis- 
tribution of light. The drop of the lamp 
is controlled by a patented cylindrical oil 
control, which provides regulation for any 
required printing speed. A small globe of 
heat-resisting glass is used to enclose the 
lamp carbons. 

With a clear tracing and suitable blue- 
print paper, using a 110-volt direct or al- 
ternating current lamp, a 24 by 36-inch 
tlue-print can be made with one drop of 
the lamp in the cylinder. 

The sheet washer shown at the left in 
the picture dispenses with the open bath 























Pease Junior Blue-Printing Apparatus 


tray, dripping prints, and wet floor. The 
prints are held at one edge by spring clips 
at the top edge of the sheet-metal apron 
of the washer, where they receive the 
flow of wash water from a_ perforated 
water pipe. The drip is drained off from 
the basin below. After the first washing 
the color of the blue-prints is intensified 
and an exceptional non-fading quality ob- 
tained by applying to the surface a 5 per 
cent solution of potassium bichromate. 
This is conveniently done by a wide brush 
after the print is suspended for washing. 
After the bichromate has been applied, the 
excess is washed away in a flow of clean 
water. All the washings are caught in the 
tray at the base of the sheet and are piped 
off at that point. A drying rack of rods 





on which to hang the prints for drying 
is supported by upright rods over the 
washer. 

A blue-printing outfit of this sort not 
only saves much time in the drafting de- 
partment, but affords a ready means for 
the reproduction of sketches, construction 
drawings, charts, graphs, test data, and 
many other matters of which duplicate rec- 
cords are needed for operating or executive 
purposes.—The C. F. Pease Co., 813 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago, Tl. 


Curing Pans 


OR curing small section tubed rubber 

products in soapstone some sort of 
yan is used, generally of circular form. 
Unless made with an idea of special adap- 
tation to the work, the ordinary pan leaves 
much to be desired. 

The illustration herewith represents a 
stack of tube pans developed to receive 
raw stock from the tubing machines, and 
made of either 14-gage black or galvan- 
ized steel with a side flange or wall vary- 
ing from % to 2 inches in height to suit 
individual requirements. They are pro- 
vided with clips to permit stocking and 
prevent the rubber stock from. sticking. 
They are also furnished with or without 
center handles for lifting and are made of 
varying diameters, The most popular size 
is 42 inches in diameter. Sometimes they 
are furnished with a 6-inch hole cut 
through the center of each pan to aid cir- 
culation of steam through the stack in the 
vulcanizer. 

For the convenient movement of stacks 
of curing pans in shipping, inspection, and 
curing rooms, a circular low platform 
truck is provided as pictured. This may 
be made in various diameters, but the one 

















Curing Pans and Platform Truck 


shown is 30 inches in diameter with a 
l-inch flange, in 12-gage material , sup- 


ported by two swivel and two stationary 
casters which bring the top of the plat- 
form approximately 4% inches above the 
floor. The casters are substantially welded 
to the top and the material is heavy enough 
to prevent its bending. readily when run 
against other objects—The Commercial 
Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngstown, O. 
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Reeves V-belt Construction 


Variable Speed Transmission 


T has been well said by an engineering 

authority that infinitely adjustable speed 
control has definitely become one of the 
most vital factors in modern production. 
Careful attention is being devoted to proper 
machine speeds, synchronizing of opera- 
tions, and speed regulation of materiai- 
handling systems in almost every line of 
industrial activity. 

Variable speed control was introduced 
forty years ago in a certain large rubber 
shoe plant for synchronizing the speed cf 
coenveyers receiving stock from a calender. 
In this instance the device employed was 
the Evans friction cone transmitting power 
by means of a leather belt. A greatly im- 
proved variable speed transmission now 
widely used is the Reeves. One of its most 
important component parts is the V-belt, 
shown in the illustration, that transmits the 
power from the driving to the driven shaft. 

By reason of the action of the cone- 
shaped disks, this V-belt is shifted over 
diameters which can be increased or de- 
creased on each shaft at option of the 
operative. The belt proper is the highest- 
grade special test rubber belting. This has 
been found more efficient than any other 
type on account of the fact that it com- 
bines maximum strength with minimum of 
stretching. Furthermore it makes possible 
a very strong splice of interlocking type. 

To this rubber belt, as a central body, 
two. rows of hardwood blocks, one row 
above and one below the belt body, are 
securely clamped by carriage bolts. The 
nuts of the bolts are on top, locked in 
place with lock washers. The ends of the 
blocks are beveled to form a V-shape ex- 


actly corresponding to the V-throat formed 
ty the cone-shaped disks at each end of the 
transmission. The block ends are tipped with 
close-grained special tannage leather to 
give the highest coefficient of frictional 
contact against the cast-iron driving disks. 

This construction gives uniform pres- 
sure and insures a level true-running V- 
belt easily shifted from one speed to an- 
other.—Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


All Steel Tire Core 


HE serious problem of handling the 
building cores used in the construc- 

tion of large bus and truck tires has been 
solved and the burden of their manipula- 
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Sections of De Mattia Core 


tion greatly lessened by the invention of 
the “all steel” core shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Referring to the salient features of the 
new core, it should be noted that one of 
7-inch cross-section weighs less than 135 
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pounds. The walls are of uniform thick- 
ness of steel, machined both on the inside 
and the outside of the profile to accurate 
predetermined dimensions. This is one of 
the weight reducing and_ standardizing 
features. All joints and sectional registers 
are of steel, which affords the best pro- 
tection against wear. The trimming line 
at the toe of the bead will withstand the 
greatest amount of use because it is all 
steel. The inner part or toe of the core 
may be fitted to any style of core chuck 
to collapse the sections or to be clamped 
together in the usual way.—National Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., De Mattia Division, 
Clifton, N. J. 


Cloth-Laying Machine 


T is necessary to lay sheet material out 

in plies in the cutting rooms of factories 
making footwear, tennis, weatherproof 
clothing, auto tops and various other prod- 
ucts cut from plain or rubberized fabric. 
Ir many plants the laying-out process is 
done by hand involving much time and 
labor. A somewhat unusual machine is 
here pictured, the purpose of which is to 
expedite this work and eliminate the heavy 
labor. The machine gives a double saving 
of 50 per cent because it permits one per- 
son to put a lay of goods on the table 
in half the time ordinarily required for 
two men to do the work by hand. The 
machine carries the load of stock and so 
away with the heavy lifting and 
drudgery of hand laying. 

In using the machine, it is necessary only 
to mount the roll of goods in the carriage, 
pess the end of the cloth through the 
tension rods, and go ahead with the work, 
starting at one end of the table with the 
end of the goods held in a clamp. The 
lays are piled up by running the carriage 
back and forth on the table; this is light 
and easy work. 

In order to handle all widths of goods 
the laying machine is built with a telescop- 
ing frame which may be contracted or ex- 
panded at the will of the operator. 

Automatic cloth-catchers are a part of 
the machine and are so designed that when 
the carriage reaches the end of the lay, 
two steel arms open automatically and 
grasp the goods, holding it firmly in posi- 
tion while the machine is run to the oppo- 
site end of the lay where the same opera- 
tion is repeated. One of the automatic 
c?tchers is placed near the end of the table 
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The Cutter Cloth-Laying Machine 
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and is stationary. The other catch is 
movable and can be located at any point 
in the length of the table in order to better 
accommodate the different lengths of fab- 
1ic lays. 

Other features of the machine are that 
it counts the lays automatically and lays 
the goods with a perfectly straight cutting 
The tension device is so arranged 
that goods of any weight can be handled 
with equal facility—Eastman Machine Co., 


luffalo, N. Y. 


1 
cage. 


Reclaimed Rubber 
Moisture Expeller 


HE rapid and continuous expelling of 

moisture from the fine output of the 
ligesters in rubber reclaiming is essential 
that the continuity of production be not 
interrupted. A simple and _ efficient ma- 
chine for this purpose is here pictured. It 
s a powerful machine acting as a_ hori- 
zontal screw press. 


In the illustration, the barrel or cage is 


pen so that the internal working parts 
may be seen. At the right end of the ma- 
chine is seen the square opening of the 
feed hopper into which the moist  re- 
claimed rubber is fed. The stock is 
picked up by a series of worms on the 
main shaft, which force the material to- 
ward the discharge end at the left in the 


i At this ead is a plug or chok- 
ing device which is adjustable by a hand 


picture. 


wheel to different sizes of outlet or stock 
thickness. 
After the material has been fed int 


the hopper in a continuous stream and is 
steadily being discharged at the other end 
of the machine, the plug is set up, chok- 
ing down the discharge opening. The 
worms acting on the material cause a 
pressure which expels the liquid from the 
rubber. 

The barrel of the machine consists of a 
series of bars spaced a sufficient distance 
apart so that the expressed liquid may 
escape trom the expeller. The machine is 
continuous in operation and the wet ma- 
terial fed in at the hopper is discharged 
quite dry at the outlet. 

This machine is either belt or 
driven and well adapted for hard and con- 
tinuous service. Further details will be 
supplied by the maker.—The V. D. Ander- 
. Cleveland, O. 
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Texrope Drives 


N efficient substitute for belts, chains, 

and gears that is used in many indus- 
tries including rubber factories, is the Tex- 
rope drive. This consists of a number of 
rcpelike belts of rubber and duck construc- 
tion, molded and vulcanized in trapezoidal 
cross-section. The driving and driven pul- 
lcys are suitably grooved to accommodate 
the texrope strands, of which there may be 
from six to twelve, according to circum- 
stances and amount of power to be trans- 
mitted, 

This drive is particularly adapted to short 
center situations, such as pictured in the 
accompanying illustration, and for either 
reducing increasing the speed of the 
driving motor. 

One advantage of this drive is that if 
cne or more ropes constituting the drive 
should the unit will still operate 
with those remaining, as there is an ample 


or 


break, 


margin of strength over the rated capacity. 
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Typical Texrope Drive 


The manufacturer recommends them as 
adapted for speed reduction up to 7 to 1. 
These texropes are made without splices 
any length up to 150 feet. 


Mil- 


and obtainable in 
~Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
waukee, Wis. 
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Barco Plug Valve—Type LCI 
Lubricated Plug Valve 


HE valve of special construction, here 

pictured, is particularly suited for 
water, air, oil, gasoline, as well as steam, 
at low pressures. It possesses all of the 
much-sought-for advantages of full direct 
port opening with one-quarter turn of the 
handle or wrench. 

The plug is held securely in its seat in 
the valve body by mechanical means. The 
one gland serves the double purpose 
preventing leaks around the stem of the 
valve and of holding the plug against the 
body at the desired pressure. The large 
gland is used so that the valve may be re- 
packed without any danger of the plug 
blowing out and causing injury. The 
lubricant is used in this valve solely to 
effect ease of operation and to prevent 
deterioration from wear, corrosion, rust, 
etc. 

The workmanship on the valve is such 
that it is absolutely tight without the use 
it lubricant. They are available in practi- 
cally all types and sizes of metals best 
suited for the service required, or high 
pressures and temperatures as well as iow 
pressures and temperatures and vacuums. 

These adaptations render them suitable 
in essentially every industrial plant for 
liquid materials and fluid pressures such 
as are met with in rubber manufacturing 
znd reclaiming plants—Barco Mfg. Co., 
1801-1815 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, III. 


ot 


Shallow-Type Switches 


HE Merchandise Department of the 

General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is now manufacturing a type of 
switch which is totally enclosed, thus pre- 
venting plaster and dirt from getting into 
the mechanism when it is installed and 
before decorating has been completed. 
This design uses standard flush switch 
mechanisms and fits standard outlet boxes 
for flush mounting. They are rated five 
amperes, 250 volts, and 10 amperes, 125 
volts. 
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Rubber—An Engineering Material 


A practical rubber man writes us that 
during the war he manufactured a device 
on which recruits were taught to aim and 
shoot rifles and side arms before they went 
to the range for practice. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that a recruit who could 
pass as a marksman with this device could 
qualify equally well when he was given 
real cartridges to fire. The miniature tar- 
gets supplied were held in a molded rub- 
ber block which served also for the “dot- 
ters” to impinge against. 

The thousands of shots which these rub- 
ber blocks would stand without serious 
damage were taken as a matter of course. 
Looking back at that experience, the 
writer feels that it was the forerunner of 
his contact with rubber as an engineering 
material—the performance of these mil- 


side of such belts will have a coating of 
rubber 1/16-inch thick and the other side 
(the carrying side) will have a coating 
3/16-inch thick. This little cushion of 
rubber is the buffer that takes all the shock 
of sharp pieces dropped on the belt—out 
of doors, very little care, subjected to the 
hardest kind of service. Often, service 
that would wear away steel or concrete in 
a few months is service where rubber will 
stand up for years. 


Drilling Glass 


The drilling of glass is a job that comes 
into machine shops very often. This usu- 
ally is in connection with plate glass for 
office table-tops, library equipment, bank 
fixtures, and so forth. Or, it may have to 
de with lighting fixtures or general build- 


“drill” and within this hole the abrasive, 
plus the water used, forms a puddle that 
keeps everything cool and prevents the 
abrasive from running away. A piece of 
steel tubing is the best sort of a drill, al- 
though brass or copper will do in a pinch. 

Drilling a 34 hole through 3% glass may 
be done in four to five minutes by this 
method and without danger of cracking or 
flaking out on the lower side. The latter 
is the ruination of many otherwise suc- 
cessful jobs. In drilling the hole men- 
tioned, the drill should run 200 r.p.m. or 
more and it should be lifted from the work 
at least twenty-five times to allow water 
to carry fresh abrasive under the drill’s 
end. 

The use of rubber pads and similar 
methods of setting up is applicable to jobs 
of hole making in stone slabs for switch- 
board work, vaults, and lobby decoration. 
Where rubber blocks are not available, 
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Fig. 1—Set-up for Drilling Glass 
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Fig. 2—Eliminating Platform Bumps | 





licns of blocks showing that rubber was 
entitled to a rating alongside of brass and 
steel, 

Since that time, other contacts and uses 
have shown that rubber should be included 
in the list of available materials which 
every engineer, factory superintendent, 
draftsman, and workman keeps at hand, 
cither mentally or in reality. 


Rubber Bearings 


Rubber bearings are of inestimable value 
im marine work and on machinery where 
liquids are always present. The self-lubri- 
cating quality of rubber, when wet, and the 
fact that it does not score the shaft render 
it invaluable for boat propeller shafts, for 
washing machine bearings, and for ma- 
chines on “process” work where it is nec- 
essary to support shafts in water all the 
time. The combination of a rubber bear- 
ing and a shaft of stainless steel or nickel 
steel has taken all the curse out of such 
construction. 


Conveyer Belts 


Conveyer belts owe their life to rubber. 
Sand, ore, crushed stone, ashes, gravel, etc.. 
are dumped hit-or-miss on such belts and 
the latter go on their ways rejoicing. One 


ig construction. The shopmen imme- 
diately throw up their hands, as they pic- 
ture broken glass and dulled tools. 

It's easy enough to cut glass—the trouble 
is in cracking it. And right there is where 
rubber steps to the front. If the glass 
piece is placed on a rubber pad and a piece 
of wood used for clamping, 75 per cent of 
the risk is eliminated. 

Figure 1 shows a set-up for drilling such 
a piece of glass. It may easily take half 
an hour to collect material for such a job 
the first time—and then only two minutes 
to do the job. If there are several holes to 
drill, you can “make time” on the succeed- 
ing holes; or, if such a job comes up again, 
you can go right ahead with confidence 
and the set-up time will probably not be 
more than ten minutes. 

The rubber pad adjusts all unevennesses 
and takes away that hard face-to-face con- 
tact which cracks the glass in clamping. 
The particles of glass and the abrasive used 
do not act unfavorably on rubber. Any 
abrasive compound, like carborundum pow- 
der, may be used and as soon as it starts 
to cut, we also have glass cutting glass. 

The wood clamp may be a piece, say, 
7g by 3 by 7 inches. It should have a hole 
in it about three times the size of the 


heavy matting may be used, or several 
thicknesses of rubber packing or old print- 
ers’ “blankets.” 


Eliminating Bumps 


Wear of industrial floors is always a 
subject of interest. Metal truck wheels 
play havoc with concrete and wood where 
they follow definite tracks day after day. 
The worst spots are found where a gap 
has to be spanned—they are like railroad 
tracks in winter when there is a space be- 
tween every pair of rails and a constant 
pound ensues that gradually batters down 
the hard steel. 

A joint in the floor always grows worse 
from this truck abrasion. A machine or 
bench up to which trucks are rolled with 
a thump is a location where the reaction 
soon wears holes in concrete or wood. 
And getting on and. off of elevators has 
always troubled maintenance men to keep 
the floor in shape. Here, the necessary 
clearance and the uneven heights of stops 
impart a bump or a drop to every truck 
incvement on or off. 

The nicest way to overcome such an un- 
satisfactory condition is shown in Fig. 2. 
Rout out a section in line with each wheel, 
wide enough to include the probable side 
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movements, and set in a rubber pad. Such 
a pad may be % or 3%-inch thick. This 
may be fastened by screws or clamping 
strips and it should be slightly higher thar 
the adjoining floor. Assuming the life of 
rubber as four years, the plant may ex- 
pect freedom from floor troubles at these 
points for all of that time—and then the 
simplest kind of a renewal. The elevator 
platform may be so fitted, too, if desired, 
znd the same trick has helped at the foot 
of ramps. 


Rubber-Packing Lubrication 


Molded U-form rubber packings are gen- 
erally employed to hold the pressure of 
hydraulic presses. The rams of such 
presses are very commonly lubricated with 
heavy grease of some sort, the nature of 
which is destructive of the rubber causing 
it to soften and leak. The cost of frequent 
replacements and loss of production can be 
lessened indefinitely by the simple ex- 
pedient of using fine pure dry graphite as 
a lubricant. This is applied by simply 
placing around the ram where it enters the 
press cylinder a supply of the graphite. 
The raising and lowering of the press 
causes the ram to pick up and become sur- 
faced with the graphite. The ram and 
packing are thus both automatically lubri- 
cated without damage to the rubber pack- 
ing, which lasts indefinitely without further 
attention. 


Maintaining the Factory Floor 

The problem of maintaining in good 
condition the concrete floor in rubber and 
cther industrial plants is an annoying and 
expensive one, to say nothing of the pos- 
sibilities that holes and breaks may cause 
more or less serious accidents. In the 
case of wood floors the matter of water- 
proofing them is one of much importance, 
especially where leakage through of water 
from any cause may result in damage to 


material, machines, goods, or stock in 
process. 
It is a satisfaction to know that floor 


troubles of the sort referred to are re- 
movable by the proper application of a 
hydro-proof floor -resurfacing material, 
which is at once waterproof, economical, 
resilient, and dustless. This material is 
mixed according to a formula, a sample 





of which is as follows for resurfacing in- 
dustrial floors : 

Mix thoroughly together, by volume, one 
part standard Portland cement with three 
parts of clean dry sand. Also mix two 
parts of hydro-proof liquid asphalt into 
which has been stirred one-fifth its volume 
cof clean water. The two mixtures are 
thoroughly stirred together to the consis- 
tency of a stiff troweling mortar and ap- 
plied to the ruts, broken, or pitted places 
in the floor. This formula is varied ac- 
cording to the material to be resurfaced 
and the weight of the traffic it serves. 


Rubber in Fine Shoemaking 


A process of European origin, known as 
the Fresko System, has been developed 
for the manufacture of fine shoes. Its 
success depends on the use of a group of 
rubber solutions by means of which plies 
of leather and leather, rubber and rubber, 
or leather and rubber can be united in- 
separably. The rubber solutions used in 
this process have a penetrating effect on 
the roughened leather and rubber surfaces 
and the union is effected by a variety of 
cold vulcanization. 

As applied in fine shoemaking, the proc- 
ess involves grooving the sole with a 
grooving or surface-roughening machine, 
and painting the sole with two coats of 
one solution, allowing the first coat to dry 
thoroughly before applying the second. A 
second solution is then applied to the insole 
with the shoe on the last. When all coats 
of both solutions are dry, a third solution 
is applied, allowed to stand for a short 
time, and then pressure is applied to the 
sole and insole. This may be done with a 
hammer or with any one of the many ma- 
chines now in ordinary shoe-factory use, 
such as a sole leveler. The finishing 
process then goes forward in the usual way 
of manufacturing. 

The same or similar solutions can be 
used in repair work on soles and heels, and 
can be used on fabric footwear, or with 
rubber and composition soles, as well as 
with leather. 

In addition to the use of these solutions 
in shoemaking, they are applicable in the 
rubber factory for vulcanization of special 
work, repairs, etc. 


Rubber Mounting for Motors 


HE use of rubber for absorbing shocks 

and vibrations has been widely intro- 
duced in the automotive industries. Its 
value for this purpose is strikingly evident 
in its application in the spring shackles of 
buses and trucks. From this early appli- 
cation the use of rubber to eliminate 
vibrations and contribute to the quiet 
operation of machinery in general, is 
rapidly extending. An example is its use 
as a mounting in motor units designed for 
the refrigeration industry. 

For this industry single phase motors 
are required, complying with the condition 
that they be ultra-quiet in starting, run- 
ning, and stopping, besides meeting 
numerous other important specifications of 
economy and efficiency. The same type of 


motor is essential for other motor-driven 
appliances 


intended for homes, schools, 


churches, and other places where noise of 
any sort is objectionable, hence the grow- 
ing demand for rubber-mounted “refrigera- 
tion motors” for oil burners, dish washers, 
ironers, unit heaters, ventilators, etc. 

In one of the leading motors for these 
services, the rotor is supported at 4 points 
on rubber bushings backed up with steel 
on all surfaces, thus holding the motor 
securely against forces acting in any direc- 
tion. The saddle base of the motor is 
completely insulated from the motor proper 
by the rubber bushings, which are soft 
enough to absorb the small amount of 
mechanical vibration remaining even in the 
mest carefully designed motor; yet are 
firm enough to keep the entire construc- 
tion sufficiently rigid for satisfactory per- 
formance.—Wagner Electric Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Ship Fenkers Made From 
Discarded Tires 


Another use for discarded casings has 
been found in the making of all-rubber 
puilt-up fenders for river and sea-going 
vessels, and to replace the padded, plaited- 
1ope fenders or the dangling logs which 
have so long been used to protect the bul- 
warks of big boats when docking or of 
towboats maneuvering other vessels. They 
are made in Jengths desired for bows, sides, 
and sterns, 

Fenders for bows are nearly V-shaped 
with two pendant chains with rings on 
the top side, and usually with a single 
chain or “bob-stay” on the under side. 
The cores are of heavy chain or of galvan- 
ized flexible steel rope, doubled. The cen- 
ter pudden pad is made in any thickness. 
Stern fenders are nearly semi-circular, 2 to 
4 inches wider than the ship guards, with 
chain or flexible steel rope cores, tapered 

















Bow and Side Fenders 


to narrow ends or of uniform diameter 
as the pudden. Side fenders are built up 
of tire-tread layers, each layer being bound 
with heavy galvanized seizing wire coated 
with metallic marine paint. In all types 
the tire tread, cut either crosswise or 
lengthwise, is depended upon to withstand 
ell contacts and resulting abrasion, which 
latter is said to be slight. 

It is claimed that such resilient fenders 
absorb 75 per cent more shock than those 
of rope; do not cut, tear, or become hard 
cr matted; cannot take up over 5 per cent 
of water or hold an ice-coating; in stem- 
ming or nosing a vessel into a berth or 
other position, they stay: put and afford 
a strong non-slip grip; will outlast the 
best rope fenders; and will save vessels 
from damage. 

The fenders, for which patents have been 
sought, are made by the Durable Mat Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Golf Ball Change 

The United States of America, has made 
zx change. A larger and lighter ball, con- 
sidered by the United States Golf Associa- 
tion since 1924, will replace the present 
standard and become official for play, start- 
ing, January 1, 1931. The new improved 
ball is 1.68 inches in diameter and 1.55 
ounces in weight; while the present one is 
1.62 inches in diameter and 1.62 ounces in 
weight. 
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Curtain in Maize and Black 


Attractive Shower Curtains 


ODAY even the bathroom has fallen 

victim to the craze for color over- 
whelming the fashionable world and its fol- 
lowers. A pleasing accessory that will en- 
hance the attractiveness of the modern 
bathroom is this dainty curtain for the 
shower, here illustrated. The color is 
maize, which sets off effectively the smart 
black designs. The inner side of the cur- 
tain is rubberized, single texture, with a 
lustrous finish obtained by the application 
of micaceous dust. 

Another exquisite model is made in a 
delicate orchid and nile green silk plaid 
with a cross-weave step design. It will 
harmonize with the other pastel effects in 
the room. Rubberized fabrics in a variety 
of other color combinations, particularly 
the pretty pastel shades, are used in the 
manufacture of these shower curtains.— 
Para Rubber Co., 341 Halsey St., Newark, 
Ne 

















Parts of the “J. B. L. Cascade” 
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Rubber Nursing Bottle Cover 
Has Handles 


UBBER covers have been provided for 
nursing bottles, but a novelty on the 
market is a rubber cover with handles that 
an infant likes to grasp and can hold com- 
fortably. The new cover is known as 
“Cuddle Cup” and is made of pink-colored, 
tough, lightly-compounded rubber, and on 
one side are two vertical slits through 
which the milk level may be seen. Ad- 
vantages claimed for it are that it saves 
bottles from breakage, keeps contents 
warm, is easily cleaned, and is also a com- 
fort to teething babies. The cover is the 
invention of Mrs. Sally Knuteson, and is 




















“Cuddle Cup” 


made for and marketed by the Cuddle Cup 
Co., 125 Rothdell Trail, Hollywood, Calif. 





The “J. B. L. Cascade” 


HE illustration herewith shows the 

improved “J. B. L. Cascade” internal 
bath, featuring the new morocco-finished 
display box, the McGee Automatic Shut- 
Off which preserves the tubing and is 
absolutely non-leakable, also the anatom- 
ically-shaped bag which permits the pres- 
sure of the body to force out all of the 
contents of the bag and conforms more 
closely to the body, enabling the user to 
reach the control-faucet handle more 
easily. Nearly all the parts of this cas- 
cade are made of rubber—Tyrrell’s Hy- 
gienic Institute, Inc., 152 W. 65th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Toy Yacht Has Rubber Hull 


66 SPREY” is the last word in scale 

model racing yachts. The hull is 
the deep-keel type designed for fast sailing 
in any weather. The graceful design of 
her hull and her well-balanced rig make 
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“Osprey” 











“Osprey” a beautiful and attractive model 
yacht, a toy yacht that is more than just 
a toy. The hull, shaped in steel molds, is 
cf hard vulcanized rubber. The boat is 
spreader, automatic steering gear, and the 
Boucher patented sail-shifting device by 
which she may be balanced to hold her 
course. The dimensions of “Osprey” are: 
length overall, 36 inches ; beam, 734 inches ; 
draft, 67% inches; sail area, 800 square 
inches; and weight, 10% pounds.—The H. 
E. Boucher Mfg. Co., 150 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Improved Kitchen Utensil 


UBBER is used in the kitchen also to 

good advantage. The latest accessory 
to appropriate the benefits of rubber is 
“Whiskette,” a scouring and _ polishing 
brush here illustrated. Each ‘“Whiskette”’ 
is made of specially-tempered steel-wooi, 
equipped with nickel-plated bronze fittings, 














“Whiskette” 
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combed out, chemically treated 
to resist rust, made parallel, and 
stitched under great pressure. 
Since handling steel-wool is dis- 
agreeable and sometimes painful, 
a thick, soft rubber holder is 
used, which will save the house- 
wife’s hands. The _ steel-wool 
brush is pulled from the holder 
after each service until it is worn 
ut. But the rubber enjoys a much 
longer life; so the holder may be 
utilized with many refills—R. G 
Jolly, 3240 N. 13th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Car Washer Hose 
A Manhattan Specialty 


HE Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., maker of Hycoe Automo- 
tive Products, introduces a new item in 
Hycoe Car Washer Hose. It is a heavy, 
ugged made in %-inch, 5-ply size 
+} } 


nud to withstand the high 


hose, 
pressures ol 
Hycoe Car 


water and car 


dern car washer machinery. 


\\ Hose resists hot 


\. asner 











New Hycoe Automotive Product 
furnished 25 
wrapped, 10 


ashing solutions. It is 
ind 50-foot lengths, paper 
lengths per bale. 

For information regarding Hycoe Car 
Washer Hose or any of the Hycoe Auto- 
‘otive Products, write direct to the manu- 
facturer. 


Hot Water Bottles 


Especially for the Nursery 


LAYMATES and bedmates for the kid- 
dies now come in the guise of hot water 
These cunning nurs- 
ery accessories, here illus- 
trated, will enchant the 
youngsters, while fulfilling 
their important function. 
These hot water bottles are 
hand made of the finest 
quality. para They 
are fully tested and guaran- 


rubber 


teed. The periphery is of a 
different color, and other 
markings in that same color 
represent features or limbs. 
There are six models, as 
illustration, all 


shown in the 
i popular 


after the 
irsery figures.—Campbell, 
\chnach & Co., Ltd., Thistle 

Rubber Works, Wallace St., 
I Scotland. 


Glasgow, C. 3. 





] perior even to the customary 
wooden top. 

One feature that has been re- 
| marked on by a state school- 
superintendent, who recently ex- 
amined this top, is its anti-glare 
tinish, which assists materially in 
the reduction of eye fatigue. Even 
| under the brightest illumination, 
these desk tops will not reflect 
light rays into the pupils’ eyes. 
The color that lends itself so well 








Stedman Rubber School-Desk Top 


Rubber Cement 


es emeinaage RUBBERWARE, LTD.. 
Formosa St., Paddington, London, W. 
9, England, produces a new process, self- 
vulcanizing, two-solution, non-inflammable 
rubber cement which makes a durable vul- 
canized joint. By means of the quick 
accelerators employed, the two solutions 
combine and dry out rapidly at ordinary 
room temperature, giving an indestructible 
joint that will not deteriorate. This two- 
solution may be used on all rubber prod- 
ucts including motor and cycle tubes or 
covers, footwear, gloves, hot water bottles, 
and motor car hoods and covers. 

Another product is Reliance Rubber 
Non-flam Solution which effects quick-dry- 
ing repairs in taping seams of waterproof 
garments and mending tears. It is spe: 
cially prepared for the rubber and kindred 
trades. 


Saving the Desk Surface 


NOVEL way to recondition school- 
desk tops, which are so scarred and 
pitted that the writing surface has been 
ruined, is by the application of a new reen- 
jorced rubber desk-top made for this pur- 
pose. These tops, put on the market a few 
months ago by the Stedman Products Co., 
Scuth Braintree, Mass., maker of the well- 
known reenforced rubber tile flooring, are 
a distinctly new idea and will no doubt be 
a boen to many a_school-superintendent 
with the desk-top problem on his hands. 
The manufacturer supplies these tops in 
standard sizes, provided with an opening 
for the inkwell and a groove for pen and 
pencil. Their extreme smoothness, together 
with their density of structure gives them 
an excellent, durable writing surface, su- 





to these tops is known as Verde 
Antique, which has black as its 
basic color with cream and sea 
green for veinings. 

A special method of cementing makes the 
installation of these tops simple and rapid. 
In a few hours’ time a classroom of desks 
can be completely recovered and cemented 
permanently into place. 


A Metal Dipper 
Covered with Rubber 


HIS dipper, here illustrated, is a typi- 
cal “Laymesh” product. The word 
Laymesh” refers to a new type of con- 
struction by which rubber is actually 

















“Laymesh” Dipper 


riveted to a metal surface. This is ac- 
complished by covering, on both sides, a 
wire mesh or perforated metal with rubber, 
the two rubber surfaces being held together 
by thousands of rubber rivets, each pene- 
trating the holes in the mesh or perforated 
metal. Ail “Laymesh” products are said to 
be strong, durable, and suitable for rough 
usage in plant operations where rubber 
surfaces are necessary in order to protect 
the metal against chemical action. 

The dipper will not rust, chip, or break. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed, or money will 
he refunded. The dipper 
is obtainable from the dis- 
tributer in four sizes with a 
capacity of 1%, 2, 214, and 3 
quarts, respectively. 

Other ‘“‘Laymesh” items 
are: pipe, which may be ob- 
tained in standard sizes or 
made to order; elbows; tees; 
containers, which may be 
made in the form of milk 
pails, jugs, etc., where the 
outlet is smaller than the 
base; pails made in 10, 12, 
and 14-quart capacities; and 
trays of standard size, suit- 
able for general photographic 
work.—Carman & Co., Ince., 
629 W. 27th St., New York, 
re 
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Patent Decisions 


Ex PARTE Harotp A. DENMiRE. AppeAL No. 479, Boarp oF 
APPEALS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1,715,644 was issued June 4, 1929, to Harold A. 
Denmire for Tire Making Machines, on application No. 690,381, 
filed February 4, 1924. 

This is an appeal from the final rejection of claims 10 to 17, 
inclusive. The decision of the examiner is reversed. 
Ex PARTE Ray P. Dinsmore. APPEAL No. 1,035, 

PEALS OF THF PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1,712,333 was issued May 7, 1929, to Ray P. Dins- 
more for a methed of compounding caoutchouc, on application No. 
751,684. filed November 22, 1924. 

This is an appeal from the action of the examiner finally 
rejecting claims 1 to 5, inclusive, 10, 11, and 12. The board 
concluded that the new claims 13, 14, 15, and 16 may be entered 
and allowed if claim 13 is amended as suggested. 


30ARD OF -AP- 


Patent Suits 

Batteries, No. 1,095,722, B. Ford, secondary or storage bat- 
teries, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2020, The Electric Storage Battery 
Co. v. Hood Rubber Co. Decree for plaintiff Dec. 19, 1925.— 
Official Gazette, Vol. 381, p. 747. 

Heet, re. 14,049, J. G. Tufford, resilient heel, D. C. Mass., 
Doc. E 1008, The I. T. S. Rubber Co. v. Essex Rubber Co. 
Decree affirmed by mandate of Supreme Court of the United 
States. Jan. 27, 1927.—Official Gazette, Vol. 381, p. 748. 

ACCELERATOR, No. 1,477,805, C. W. Bedford, accelerator for 
vulcanization of caoutchouc substance; 1,591,440, Sebrell & Bed- 
ford, art of manufacturing thiazols; 1,631,871, W. J. Kelly, process 
of manufacturing mercapto-benzo-thiazole, filed Mar. 14, 1929, 
D. C. N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2933, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. v. The Rubber Service Laboratories Co.—Official 
Gasette, Vol. 381, p. 992. 

3ELT, No. 1,494,075, L. Murray, belt and process of making; 
1,610,942, J. R. Gammeter, endless belt and method of making; 
1,657,300, H. W. Delzell, reenforced side driving belt, filed Mar. 7, 
1929, D. C. Minn. (Minneapolis), Doc. E 1218, Durke Atweod Co. 
et al. v. The Miller Rubber Co.—Official Gazette, Vol. 381, p. 992. 


Treasury Decisions 


Raincoats, No. 8306. Protest 298693-G of Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. (Pittsburgh). Raincoats. Raincoats classified 
as wearing apparel in chief value of cotton at 35 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 919, tariff act of 1922, are claimed 
dutiable as manufactures in chief value of rubber at 25 per cent 
under paragraph 1439. 

Opinion by J. Weiler. On analysis it was shown that cotton 
is the component material of chief value in the articles in ques- 
tion. They were therefore held properly classified under para- 
graph 919.—Treasury Decisions, Vol. 55, No. 14, p. 33. 

Batts, No. 8484. Protests 281228-G, etc., of George Borg- 
feldt & Co. (New York). Rubber Balls—Artificial Christmas 
Trees. In these protests certain rubber balls are claimed duti- 
able at 30 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1402, tariff act 
of 1922, and artificial Christmas trees at 3314 per cent under 
paragraph 410. 

Opinion by J. McClelland. In accordance with stipulation of 
counsel the rubber balls were held dutiable under paragraph 1402, 
United States v. Woolworth (16 Ct. Cust. Appls—, T. D. 
43136)° followed, and the artificial Christmas trees at 33% per 
cent under paragraph 410, Abstract 6205 followed.—Treasury 
Decisions, Vol. 55, No. 18, p. 16. 

Gioves, No. 8548. Protest 314500-G/76910 of Hensel, Bruck- 
mann & Lorbacher, Inc. (Chicago). X-ray Gloves. X-ray gloves 
classified as leather chief value at 50 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1433, tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable as india 
rubber chief value at 25 per cent under paragraph 1439. 

Opinion by J. McClelland. On the authority of Abstract 8199 
the X-ray gloves in question were held dutiable as manufactures 


79 


of india rubber at 25 per cent under paragraph 1439.—Treasur 
Decisions, Vol. 55, No. 19, p. 22. 

Batis, No. 8728. Protests 327791-G, etc., of Geo. Borgfeldt 
& Co. et al. (New York, etc.). These protests relate to mer- 
chandise classified as toys at 70 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1414, tariff act of 1922, and claimed dutiable at various 
‘ower rates. 

Opinion by J. Sullivan. In accordance with stipulations of 
counsel the articles in question were held dutiable as follows: 
Rubber ba!ls at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402, United States 
v. Woolworth (16 Ct. Cust. Appls. 421, T. D. 43136). Treasury 
Decisions. Vol. 55, No. 22, pp. 24-25. 

SPONGES, No. 8769. Protest 297068-G of Fourman Bros. & 
Co., Inc. (New York). Merchandise which was invoiced as rubber 
sponges was reported by the appraiser to consist of small articles 
of china painted or decorated to represent a head, with a cap, 
having a hole in the center into which is inserted a circular piece 
of yellow rubber sponge representing a grotesque face with two 
pieces of black rubber for eyes and a piece of red rubber for the 


protruding tongue. The articles were treated as entireties and 
duty assessed at 70 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 212, 


tariff act of 1922. Claims are made under paragraphs 1447 and 
1439. 

Opinion by J. Young. It was found that the merchandise in 
question is composed in chief value of rubber. The claim at 25 
per cent under paragraph 1439 was therefore sustained. Treasury 
Decisions. Vol. 55, No. 23, p. 26. 

300Ts, No. 8793. Protest 280627-G/76022 of Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. (Chicago). Merchandise returned by the appraiser 
as rubber boots lined with cotton, the upper ornamented with fur, 
classified at 35 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1405, tariff 
act of 1922, is claimed dutiable at 25 per cent under paragraph 
1439 as manufactures in chief value of rubber. 

Opinion by J. Weller. No other evidence was introduced ex- 
cept a sample of the merchandise. As there was nothing to show 
the material of chief value in the boots in question the protest was 
overruled. Treasury Decisions. Vol. 55, No. 23, p. 30. 





Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the inquiries listed below 


address United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N.Y. 
NuM- City PURCHASE 
BER ComMopity AND COUNTRY oR AGENCY 

SO EMER Ce isd iw dcbb vis ea wKed Oe Montreal, Canada... Both 
BEROO) COCREBIOOD 6 6 0ié hi 45 000k we Zurich, Switzerland....... \gency 
TOIOO OIE yciglieaceesadicns mice Paris, FYGRCE. .e6ccas0. Agency 
pS fs |) ae a a a Hamburg, Germany...... Purchase 
re eee Barranquilla, Colombia. . Agency 
Sete OIE ios be scien en sees Cali, Colombia....... . Agency 
ee. | IIE = orc os see eee backs Hamburg, Germany..... Agency 
38,629 Canvas shoes...... a” eee Agency 
SOMOO “GRDEE, GOOCR 6 osc eces.es anes Nelson, Canada......... Purchase 
38,634 Office supplies............. Brisbane, Australia...... Purchase 
38,739 Bathing caps.............. Bombay, Indie... 2.26 Agency 
SB:790 Rubber clothe sc cisccacuucce RIG, SHOE tik aiceecasiad Agency 
28,745 Transparent gutta-percha ; : 

UNE sl 54:2 sch siovaial 6s 76 ahi Hamburg, Germany...... Purchase 
38,795 Bathing caps, shoes am 

| Gat CORES Mae err Vienna, Austria......... Agency 
38,796 Floor coverings and toy ani- i 

| eee eer re Vienna, Austria......... Agency 
38,797 Printing sheets... .....cc00: Berlin, Germany......... Purchase 
Gene) PWOONGMRR 65.6 8.650050.308 00% Cape Town, S. A....... Purchase 
ee EMER asic aes. oh vies Cod oae oe Montreal, Canada....... Both 
NN ens ea ane cue as Teneriffe, Canary Islands. Agency 
oy BO Sa a are ae eae Vienna, Austria......... gency 
38,931 ON pee ee pore Durazno, Uruguay..... Both 
ST eT re Copenhagen, Denmark... . Purchase 
38,943 Rubber goods.............. Barcelona, Spain.........Agency 
38,945 Footwear .................Mulhouse, France....... Purchase 
39,013 Unmarked heels and soles..Toronto, Canada........Purchase 
39,014 Canvas shoes, belting, baby 

goods, pure gum and rub- 

berized fabric and toys..Nantes, France.......... Agency 
SOIe. FOMMMAE 6s ccascccrctnent Sofia, Bulgaria ... Agency 
SAG: MOI si ecs so eed oale-sc Oslo, Norwav........ . Agency 
39,027 Surgical goods............. Copenhagen, Denmark... . Agency 


Improves Turpentine for Compounding 

Turpentine may be polymerized to the general formula of CioHis 
and its usefulness enhanced for rubber compounding by pouring 
sulphuric acid into the oil, stirring, and cooling. The first portion 
of the acid is diluted, the addition is continued until one part of 
acid and four of oil ratio has been reached. The mixture 
is then heated. If desired, potassium dichromate may be added to 
the acid. 











Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
are now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


NUMBER SprciaL C:RCULARS 
2329 British Exports of Footwear, March and First Quarter of 1929. 
2332 British Exports of Automebile Casings, March and First Quarter 
of 1929. 
Review of Syrian Tire Trade for 1928. 
Polish Tire Report for 1928. 
French Tire Exports, First Quarter of 1929. ; 
French Footwear Exports, March and First Quarter of 1929. 
United States Exports of Rubber, Leather, and Cotton Belting, Dur 
ing 1928. 
German Tire Exports, First Quarter 1929. 
Belgian Tire Exports, First Quarter 1929 
Japanese Exports of Toys. 
British Exports of Footwear, 
2356 British Exports of Automobile 





April 1929 
Casings, April 1929 
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Lee Tire & Rubber Corp. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Conshohocken, Pa., and sub- 
sidiaries report for the six months ended April 30, 1929, a 
net profit of $227,270 after depreciation, interest, etc., equiva- 
lent to 76 cents a share earned on 300,000 no-par shares of 
stock. This compares with $91,148 after depreciation, interest, 
reserve for rebates, etc., or 31 cents a share on 293,261 shares 
in the same period of the previous year. 


New York Rubber Corp. 


Sales of the New York Rubber Corp., Beacon, N. Y., for 
the first quarter of 1929 show an increase of 50 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1928; this increase being partly 
due to a number of high-grade specialties which have been 


developed and put on the market during the past year. 
Standard-line items as well as Airubber sales have also 
shown substantial increases over previous periods. The out- 


look for a greater volume of sales is anticipated by the com- 
pany during the balance of 1929. 

At the yearly stockholders’ meeting held on May 21, the 
following officers were reelected: Morgan W. Jopling, presi- 
dent: L. D. Bigelow, vice president and general manager; 
Donald Hyde, treasurer; and P. D. Ash, secretary. 


Dividends Declared 























Stock of 
CoMPANY Stock Rate Payable Record 
Aetna Com $0.25 q. July 1 June 15 
ee eee Cee Pfd. $1.75 q. July 1 June 15 
ee ee) a ee Pfd. $2.00 q. July 1 June 20 
Baldwin Class A $0.37%4 q. June 30 June 20 
CamirsGee 20.65 ccc trsces Pid $1.75 q. July 1 June 25 
RRs sb ds cexaGets wees Cl. A Com. $1.75 s. a. July 10 June 27 
Ne eee eee re ae Pr. Pfd $3.50 s. a. July 10 June 27 
(eee EY ee eee ae Pfd $3.50 s. a. July 10 June 27 
RGM, .c50sesasebsee Pfd. $1.75 q. June 29 June 25 
Dunlop T. & R. Goods 7% Pfd $1.75 q. Sealy 2. esdeGs3 
PES | Skee wesensesev's Com $0.50 q. July 1 June 15 
DRERENE 5 osavbaees sess Pfd $1.75 q July 1 June 15 
PRE ots $ s5c5Guceaee ‘ $2.00 q. July 20 July 10 
DME) 35s sopccesisaee 6% Pfd $1.50 q July 15 July 1 
Ge ere . Pfd. $1.50 q June 30 June 20 
PN. ako steeds eeoaeas 6% Cum. Pfd. $1.50 q June 30 June 20 
GOGGIN lbsseusa da stone Pfd. $1.75 q. July 1 June 10 
CNRS cb eesns ean canes Ist Pfd $1.75 q. July 1 June 
ee ee eee Com. $1.25 11 Aug. 1 July 1 
Goodyear (Calif.) ........ Pid $1.75 q. ee rire 
ar (Canada) ...... Com $1.25 q. July 2 June 15 
Goodyear (Canada) ...... Pfd $1.75 q. July 2 June 15 
ES OT Pfd $1.75 q. July 1 June 15 
National Rubber Machy... Com. $0.50 q. July 15 uly 1 
Phila. Insulated Wire..... Pfd. $2.50 s.a. Aug. 1 July 15 
PERM San aab ound ewe « Com. E750 gq. June 15 June 12 
Rutber Service .......... Pfd. 2% 4. July 1 June 20 
SR cee Senn hod ates Com. $0.31% in. Aug. 1° July 15 
Se‘berli as Pfd. 2% q. Tuly 1 June 20 
7. & 2h OR Cl. A Pfd. $0.37% q. July 1 June 20 
| S. Re r Rec Pr. Pfd. $0.50 q July 1 June 20 
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New Publications 


“Banbury Mixer,” Bulletin No. 124, issued by the Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Derby, Conn., illustrates and describes 


various models of the Banbury mixer. Paper, 8% by 11 
inches, 20 pages. 
“Houghton on Industrial Plant Lubrication.” A neatly 


printed and illustrated pamphlet of 56 pages is issued by E. 
F. Houghton & Co. Third American and Somerset Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. In this short treatise the application of the 
theory of lubrication is given and its application to industrial 
machinery, including rubber, is discussed with special reference 
to the advantages of employing absorbed oils for this purpose. 

“Tubing, Rubber;” “Hose, Water and Wash Deck;” and 
“Hose, Suction, Water (Smooth Bore)” are United States 
Government Master Specifications 39c, 48c, and 50b, respec- 
tively. These eight-page paper pamphlets are issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in accordance with the revision promulgated 
by the Federal Specifications Board on December 8, 1928 and 
published by the Bureau of Standards. The contents deal 
with general specifications, grades, material and workman- 
ship, general requirements, detail requirements, method of 
test and analysis or inspection and sampling, packing and 
marking of shipments, and notes. 


“Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry,” 1929 edi- 
tion, is issued by the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, 366 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. As usual this 
booklet contains much interesting data regarding the auto- 
mobile industry. The information is supplemented by tables, 
charts, and graphs. Paper, 57 by 85 inches. 96 pages. 

“Tire Table of Balloon Tires and the Cars that Use Them.” 
A circular issued by National Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, 
O., giving sizes of tires used in 1925-26-27-28-29, and the make. 
of car using them. This is a valuable tabulation. 


“Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon).” This is the seventh 
report of the Executive Committee to members and includes. 
proceedings of the year 1928, accounts ‘of the various com-. 
mittee activities, reports by the chemist, physiological botan- 
ist, mycologist, and that of the London Advisory Committee, 
and concludes with list of members, subscribers, and finan-. 
cial report. 


Solvents Institute Formed by Seven 
Manufacturers 


The formation of Solvents Institute, Inc., has been completed’ 
recently by seven organizing concerns, as follows: The American 
Solvents & Chemical Corp., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., the- 
Franco-American Chemical Co., the Kessler Chemical Co., the 
Merrimac Chemical Co., the U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., and 
the Van Schaack Bros. Chemical Works. 

The object of the Institute is to promote better business re- 
lations among manufacturers of solvents throughout the United’ 
States by maintaining the industry upon a high ethical basis to 
the end that such industry will command the confidence of the trade 
and public respect. ; 

Rebert T. Baldwin will be in charge of the institute offices at 


50 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 





Rubber-Proofed Silk Cords 


Waterproof silk cords are made by degumming silk threads in a 
solution of silk and gelatin, drying and twisting them, and coating 
them with a solution of chromium salts. The cord is then steamed’ 
at 110-115° C., dried, and vulcanized with rubber under pressure. 
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The India Machine & Rubber Mold 
Co. Control of this company has been 
acquired by R. Dent and C. Blake Mc- 


R. Dent McDowell remains as 

with M. D. Tremelin, vice 
president, and C. Blake McDowell, 
secretary. The company manufactures 
the India collapsible tire building core, 
chuck, and drum, which practically 
every tire building company in the 
world has adopted as standard equip- 
ment. The company has just brought 
out a new All-Steel Core for large- 
sized tires, the construction of which is 
much lighter than any previously made. 
The factory is located on Annadale 
Ave., Akron, O. 

Fremont Tool & Die Co., 434-436 N. 
Wood St., Fremont, O., specializes in 
the manufacture of cutting dies for 
the rubber-shoe industry. A large ad- 
dition to its factory was recently com- 
pleted to enable the company by work- 
ing day and night to keep pace with 
its many orders. All goods are manu- 
factured to order. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Corp., 
according to Henry Garrison Keller, 
president, has sold its textile plant at 
Kent, O., to a prominent Akron rubber 
company. In his statement Mr. Keller 
declared that the sale of the fabric 
plant would help to stabilize the com- 
pany, as it would be possible to pur- 
chase textiles cheaper than they could 
be manufactured on a part-time basis. 
It was not stated which rubber concern 
bought the Mason plant, but according 
to common belief, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. is the purchaser. 

Fred M. Harpham, formerly a direc- 
tor in The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., and now a director of 
the Goodyear Zeppelin Corp., on June 
7 was named to take over part of the 
work of Clifford F. Stone, vice presi- 
dent, whose resignation was announced 
on June 6. Mr. Stone resigned to be- 
come affiliated with an eastern banking 
concern. 


The Great Lakes Rubber Co., Cleve- 
land, O., according to its general man- 
ager, Mr. Mackey, is forced to seek 
new quarters because the plant that 
it has been occupying, belonging to the 
American Steel & Wire Co., is to be 
torn down entirely very soon. The 
rubber company is moving to another 
location, a building owned by the 
Standard Oil Co. at the 
3roadway and Jefferson Ave., where 
production will be in full force as soon 
as possible. 

The Aetna Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced that necessary alterations and 


Dowell. 
president, 


corner of 


changes are under way in its Ashtabula 
plant to provide for the transfer of 
operations now at Cleveland. The com- 
pany intends to abandon completely its 
Cleveland plant as soon as the various 
divisions can be set up at Ashtabula. 


Transfer of executive offices to Ash- 
tabula are effective as of July 1. 
Branch sales offices are located in 


Cleveland and Detroit. 
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Monsanto Chemical Works 
Merges with The Rubber 
Service Laboratories 


Announcement has recently been 
made of a merger through an exchange 
of stock of The Rubber Service Labo- 
ratories Co., Akron, O., and its subsi- 
diary, The Elko Chemical Co., with the 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 
was established in 1922, pioneering in 
the relatively new field of rubber ac- 
celerators. The company has rapidly 
expanded and the number of rubber 
chemicals it now manufactures approxi- 
mate twenty. This broad scope permits 
it to serve every requirement of the 
rubber manufacturer. 

Through its Elko subsidiary, which 
was established a few years ago, The 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co. man- 
ufactures a number of important or- 
ganic chemicals for the pharmaceutical 
and dyestuff fields, as well as for 
general industrial use. 

The head office of this company is in 
Akron and the manufacturing plant is 
situated on a plot of approximately 
thirty-eight acres in Nitro, W. Va. The 
gross assets total one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Two hundred 
and fifty employes are engaged in the 
business. The sales for the first quarter 
of 1929 are running at the annual rate 
of two million dollars, and both sales 
and profits are substantially in excess 
of the first quarter of 1928. 

Marketing of the strictly organic 
chemical products will be assumed by 
Monsanto Chemical Works, but the rub- 
ber chemicals will be handled as here- 
tofore through The Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., which name will be 
retained. 

Its officers are C. N. Hand, presi- 
dent; E. J. Smail, Jr., vice-president 
and sales manager; and C. O. North, 
secretary and treasurer. 


AWUMADLSRTUOETASSOASUOU HAUG NTA AE TE 


HOVVOVUUUHNEUTSVRMAMDUARUAO YHOO TU ANEAASEE 


The Akron Section of the American 
Chemical Society held its last spring 
meeting on May 25 at Hotel Glencrest 
on Stafford Lake. Dr. H. E. Howe, 
editor of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, addressed the meeting on 
“Chemistry in Industry.’ Dancing fol- 
lowed the meeting. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: chairman, Dr. S. 
B. Sebrell; vice chairman, A. B. Mer- 
rill; secretary, Dr. W. F. Zimmerli; 
treasurer, H. R. Thies; councilors, W. 
W. Vogt, H. F. Palmer, and Dr. W. N. 
Jones. 


The Barr Rubber Products Co., San- 
dusky, O., has announced that it has 
taken over The Par Rubber Co., Bowl- 
ing Green, O. All communications 
should be addressed to the Barr factory 
in Sandusky. 


The Municipal Airport, Akron, O., 
after nearly a year’s delay because of 
red tape, has been made available to 
aviation companies to start erecting 
airplane hangars. 

The first to build, Air Services, Inc., 
plans a $60,000 hangar. The company 
has been given the first site in the first 
zone. The sites have been divided into 
three zones. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. has been 
given the second site in zone two. The 
company now owns one airplane and, 
according to reports, may buy several 
more. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has, ap- 
plied for a site, but has not announced 
building plans. The company owns a 
Ford transport ship. 


The Fidelity Tire & Rubber Co., 
Warren, O., has purchased the Ameri- 
can Rubber & Tire Co. of Akron. The 
Warren company will take over the 
manufacturing and selling end of the 
business, which means that the Akron 
plant will be closed, at least tempo- 
rarily. The American Akron, American 
Ace, and Wearever brands of tires and 
tubes will be continued by the Warren 
company, it was reported. 

Officers of the Akron company will 
have no active interest in the Fidelity 
company, F. C. Snyder of the Ameri- 
can company declared. He did not an- 
nounce complete details of the transac- 
tion. 

The Fidelity is capitalized at about 
$750,000 and its stock was_ recently 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Its Warren plants have a daily capacity 
of about 1,500 tires. 


The Premier Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., has announced that J. L. Fitz- 
gerald has joined its ,staff as chief 
chemist in charge of the new, recently- 
installed laboratory. 
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E. Bonazzi, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the export department of The 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O., has been 
made manager, succeeding C. E. Wag- 
ner, who recently resigned. Mr. Bonaz- 
zi has had fourteen years’ experience 
years of 
this past 


work—nine 
Miller. in 


has been given to 


in rubber-export 


this period with 


a a. » 
connection, his time 








E. Bonazzi 
sales promotion in practically every 
country in the world. He has had 


personal charge of the development of 
rubber sundries sales. During his work 
in organization and promotion, 
he has seen the business of The Miller 
Rubber Co. increase until the company 
is now said to be the largest exporter of 
bathing wear, surgical goods, and other 


sales 


rubber sundries. 

The Carrollton Tire & Rubber Co., 
Carrollton, O., recently was organized 
to manufacture and deal generally in 
tires, tubes, and other rubber products. 
It has a capitalization of 1,000 shares 
of which 500 are preferred and 500 are 
common with no par value. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. will 
start at construction on a new 
building at the Akron plant, it was an- 
nounced by President James D. Tew 
following the awarding of the contract 
to a local construction company. The 
old power-plant building, one of the 
oldest of the sixty-five buildings at the 
\kron plant, has been razed for the 
new structure. A foundation for eight 
stories will be laid although only three 
stories will be completed at this time. 
The building and equipment will total 
$650,000, Mr. Tew said. The new struc- 
ture will house a battery of huge mix- 
ing machines for compounding rubber. 
This is part of a $5,000,000 expansion 
program this year for the Akron plant. 

The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., Akron, 
O., reports that censtruction of its huge 
dock for the navy dirigibles has been 
progressing very favorably during the 
past few months. The 360-ton middle 
section of the main arch was recently 
lifted into place and with the completion 
of this span, work is expected to pro- 
gress at the rate of one section every 
three weeks. Proceeding at this rate, 
the south half of the hangar will be com- 
plete about August 15, at which time 


once 


erection of the first dirigible will begin. 
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Accessory Sales Manager for Goodyear 


On March 1, 1929 The Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co. Akron, O., appointed 
Martin Kagey Moore accessory sales 
manager. He is well known both by men 


in the trade and the Goodyear sales or- 
ganization because of his splendid work 
all over the country in accessory sales, 
and his promotion is another indication 
of the appreciation of meritorious efforts 
by the Goodyear company, 

Mr. Moore was born August 3, 1892, in 
Ashland, O., where he attended the ete- 
mentary and high schools. He took courses 
also at Ohio State University and Ashland 
College. : 

He began his business 
wholesale and retail grocery trade with 
his father in Ashland during 1914-1916. 
He was attracted to the rubber industry 


career in the 


and in 1916 entered the efficiency de- 
partment, then the stock and order de- 
partment of the Faultless Rubber Co.. 
Ashland, where he remained until 1917. 


On May 2, 1918 he joined the merchandise 
distribution department of the Goodyear 
company. He became assistant manager 
in January, 1921. Six years later he was 
transferred to the sundries sales depart- 


ment and continued there until his recent 
advancement. 

Mr. Moore is a Mason and an Elk. He 
is also a member of the Sigmi Chi fra- 
ternity. His residence is at 123 N. Port- 
age Path, Akron, O. 





Martin K. Moore 


Firestone Activities 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O., has entered the automobile battery 
manufacturing field and has started con- 
struction of a $500,000 plant. The first unit 
of the battery plant will be two stories, 50 
by 100 feet, and will be completed early 
in July. The plant will have a capacity 
of 2,000 batteries per day and will employ 
1,000 men. The batteries are to be manu- 
factured complete in the new plant and 
will be distributed through the Firestone 
tire dealers’ organization. 

Employes of the Firestone Plant 2 held 
their tenth annual picnic at Lake Meyers on 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O., will have an air fleet piloted by 
eight ex-army officers. The pilots are 
Lieutenants S. B. Yoder, R. K. Giovan- 
noli, A. C. Lybarger, A. F. Kalberer, Murl 
Estes, H. J. Reid, J. B. Harvey, and H. 
E. Black. All pilots are veteran iliers and 
have received training at various flying 
fields. Several have had college training 
before entering the flying service and have 
later done advanced work in aeronautics. 
The fleet will soon start on a 50,000-mile 
air tour of the principal cities of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. 


The Sterling Rubber Products, 115 
N. Jefferson St., Dayton, O., is a new 
corporation recently organized to con- 
duct a general wholesale, industrial, 
and distributing business in mechanical 
rubber goods. The company has been 
appointed exclusive distributer of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co.’s mechanical rub- 
ber goods in the Dayton, O., territory. 


In addition, it will handle Goodrich 
footwear, and have exclusive distribu- 
tion of the Belmont packings of the 


3elmont Packing & Rubber Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and the Eastman Mfg. 


June 15. Two special trains carried some 
of the employes to Canton; while several 
hundred others went by auto. The pro- 
gram was launched with a baseball game 
at 10:30 o'clock and included field events. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. recently 
purchased a new _ twelve-passenger 
Ford tri-motored plane, priced at about 


$60,000. The plane will be used for 
company business between plants lo- 
cated in Akron, Bedford, Fall River, 
and Los Angeles, and for trips to the 


winter quarters of Harvey S. Firestone, 
president. 


Co.'s complete line of hose couplings 
and accessories for air and paint-spray 
equipment. William M. Hussey is pres- 
ident and Fred O. Seelig is secretary 
and treasurer. 


Accelerator—R & H 397 


R & H 397 is an economical, ultra ac- 
celerator, active at all temperatures above 
100° C. It is a white, free flowing powder, 
non-hygroscopic, melting at about 100° C. 
In chemical composition, it belongs to the 
thiuram class and can be used wherever 
rapid or low temperature cures may be 
desired. 

It is also a good auxiliary accelerator to 
be used in very small proportions when 
used in conjunction with other less rapid 
accelerators. It fully meets the require- 
ments of low temperature cures. 


NAIL HAD BEEN USED TO REPLACE MISS- 
ing cotter pin in side frame of hand ele- 
vating truck. Workman swinging empty 
truck around punctured left foot when 
struck by point of nail—Rubber Section 
News Letter, National Safety Council. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


T. & S. C. White Co., “Bergenport 
Sulphur Works,” has announced the 
removal of its office from 100 William 
St. to The New York Life Insurance 
Building, 51 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. The new telephone number is 
Lexington 5920. 

A reorganization of The Kalbfleisch 
Corp., 200 Fifth Ave., with the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., 535 Fifth Ave., both 
of New York, N. Y., through the con- 
solidation of the assets of the two 
organizations, has been approved by 
their boards of directors, subject to 
confirmation by the stockholdegs. , The 
Kalbfleisch Corp. will continue to 
operate as a separate organization, and 
no change in the management is con- 
templated. 

American Cyanamid Co. is a large 
manufacturer of mining and industrial 
chemicals and fertilizer materials. The 
Kalbfleisch Corp. manufactures chem- 
icals for paper making, textiles, and 
other purposes at its six plants in the 
United States and has ore mines and a 
plant in Dutch Guiana, South America. 

R. D. Berry, purchasing agent of the 
Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. L., 
was elected a vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
at the recent meeting held last month 
at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Next year’s convention will be held on 
June 16 to 19 at Chicago. 

C. J. Doyle has been appointed man- 
ager of national and commercial ac- 
count sales of the Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. His headquarters 
are in New York, N. Y. Mr. Doyle is 
well prepared for his responsible po- 
sition, having served India Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. in a similar capacity and having 
also done special work for the Fisk 
Rubber Co. in the New York district. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 
has announced that P. W. Horne is head 
of its new branch office at 211 First St., 


Charlotte, N. C. It will serve the Caro- 
linas and neighboring states. 

The New York Rubber Corp., Bea- 
con, N. Y., has announced the appoint- 
ment of H. N. Hubert as general sales 
manager. Mr. Hubert started in the 
mechanical rubber goods business thirty 
years ago with the Revere Rubber Co. 
as salesman, becoming branch manager 
at New Orleans in 1910. He remained 
in that capacity until the consolidation 
between the Revere Rubber Co. and 
the United States Rubber Co. in 1918, 
at which time he was appointed district 
sales manager of United States Rubber 
Co. in charge of all southern branches. 
Mr. Hubert has been connected with 
the New York Rubber Corp. in a gen- 
eral selling capacity for the past few 
years, and his appointment as general 
sales manager insures the management 
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of a strong selling organization during 
the pertod to follow. 

Abraham M. Sawyer, general manager 
of the Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morris- 
ville, Pa., has resigned his position and 
will make an extended tour through 
European cities. Mr. Sawyer was con- 
nected with the rubber company for 
many years. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has purchased a_ corner 
business site in Buffalo, N. Y., which 
will be used for a new building to 
house the Buffalo branch of the com- 
pany. Work will be started early this 
summer. 

Brighton Mills, having moved their 
executive offices to Atlanta, Ga., to be 
near the mills, have opened a _ branch 
office at 1776 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; telephone, Circle 8263. C. S. 
Cook, the well-known  rubber-fabric 
man formerly with Lawrence & Co., is 
in charge. 


Rubber Manufacturers Association 


The first meeting of the year of the 
Mechanical Goods Division, Rubber Manu- 
tacturers Association, was held at the Yale 
Club, New York, N. Y., on June 4. A. 
F, Townsend, president of the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., was elected 
chairman of the division, and W. Gussen- 
hoven of the United States Rubber Co. 
was elected vice chairman. 

The following were elected members of 
the executive committee of the division to 
serve for one year: J. A. Lambert, Acme 
Rubber Manufacturing Co.; A. C. King- 
ston, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.; 
C. D. Garretson, Electric Hose & Rubber 
Co.; C. E. Cook, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
D. R. Burr, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
A. B. Cornell, Hamilton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co.; F., E. Miller, Hewitt-Gutta 
Percha Rubber Corp.; and J. H. Cobb, 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 

In accordance with the usual practice, 
a specification committee was appointed to 
serve during the ensuing year. Those ap- 


pointed to the committee were: V. A. 
Cosler, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; H. E. 
Morse, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; L. 
J. Howell, Hamilton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co.; J. M. Cranz, Hewitt-Gutta 
Percha Rubber Corp.; W. L. Sturtevant, 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co.; C. 
H. Zieme, Republic Rubber Corp.; and 
W. H. Cobb, United States Rubber Co. 

The existing recommendation of the 
Mechanical Goods Division, that August 1 
be adopted as the opening date for each 
garden hose season; and the existing 
“Memorandum of Sale for Garden Hose” 
were approved to apply to the 1929-1930 
season. 

A number of other subjects of current 
interest were discussed at some length and 
will be the subject of consideration by 
members pending future meetings. 

The Rubber Flooring Divison held a 
meeting at the Yale Club, New York, 
N. Y., on May 28, at which only routine 
business was discussed. 





IN BROOKLYN, NV, Y. 


SALES MANAGER. 
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DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS OF A. SCHRADER’'S SON, INC., MEET FOR A CONFERENCE AT THE COMPANY’S PLANT 





A. E, FAY, MANAGER, CHICAGO BRANCH; P. L. MITCHELL, 
MANAGER, DEALERS’ RELATIONS; M, H. TISNE, MANAGER, MANUFACTURERS ACCESSORIES SALES; W. R. CISNEY, 
MANAGER, EASTERN DISTRICT; A. G. UNDERWOOD, MANAGER, ACCESSORIES SALES; R. L. deBRAUWERE, GENERAL 
FRONT ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT. 8S. A. HOWELL, MANAGER, TORONTO BRANCH; M. C. STEVENS, 
MANAGER, AKRON BRANCH; J, HOERGER, MANAGER, LOS ANGELES BRANCH; W. J. KIRKPATRICK, MANAGER, 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT; R. W. DAVIS, MANAGER, DETROIT OFFICE. 
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United States Rubber Co. Activities 


United States Rubber Co. New 
York, N. Y., has made two changes in 
its tire department. H. N. Hawkes, 
formerly district manager of tire sales 
at Chicago, has been appointed man- 
ager of government and industrial tire 
sales at the New York office. Charles 
Samson has been appointed manager 
of accessories and repair materials. 

On April 21 Arthur Surkamp com- 
pleted ten years of service with the 
United States Rubber Co. Shortly 
after, he was appointed comptroller of 
that organization. He first served the 
company as employment manager, then 
as cashier and assistant treasurer of the 
United States Rubber Plantations, Inc. 
In 1923 he was made assistant to H. 
O. Cutter. In connection with that 
position he was assistant comptroller of 
the Plantations company, the General 
Rubber Co., and the United States Rub- 
ber Export Co., Ltd. 

H. J. Haefelein has been appointed 
general sales manager of the footwear 
department, according to an announce- 
ment made recently by T. J. Needham, 
general manager of that department. 
Mr. Haefelein has never been connected 
with any other firm than the United 
States Rubber Co. He joined as a 
clerk in the footwear department in 
July, 1997, and was promoted several 
times, then into the sales department, 
finally reaching his present position. 

Charles A. Blake, general sales man- 
ager of the sundries department, has 
announced the appointment of Paul 
Coste as manager, flooring department 
of the sundries department. Mr. Coste 
comes from The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., where he was 
promoted only a few months ago to 
the post of manager, flooring and tile 
sales. 





Search for Oldest Tire Dealer 


The company searched for the na- 
tion’s oldest tire dealer. To date, the 
honor belongs to John Roth of the 
Roth Cadillac Co., Erie, Pa., who has 


been selling tires since 1892, when he 
stocked his first bicycle tires. He 
dropped that line in 1907. In 1898 he 
entered the automobile field with a car 
now obsolete and forgotten, and began 
to sell automobile tires. He has been 
distributer for Cadillac since 1903 and 
has been handling U. S. tires for thirty- 
seven years. 

The second-oldest dealer appears to 
be Frank Shaw, 1421 Brown St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. He started with Hartford 
bicycle tires, made by a U. S. subsi- 
diary, in 1894. He was the first in Phil- 
adelphia to sell and repair automobile 
tires and has been selling U. S. tires 
ever since. 


New Manager of U. S. Rubber Flooring 
Department 


The United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., needed a capable man for 
manager of its flooring department; so it 
chose Paul Coste. His broad experience 


makes him particularly suited for this 
position. 
Mr. Coste did sales work in 1914-1915 


for the Liquid Carbonic Co., Chicago, Ill. 
He was engaged in a similar capacity dur- 
ing 1916-1917 with the American Steel 
Foundries, also of Chicago. Then he 
answered his country’s call to arms and 
served as an ensign in the United States 
Navy from 1917 to 1918. His sales work 
for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Coa., 
Akron, O., began in St. Louis in 1919. He 
was associated with the mechanical goods 
sales department at Houston, Tex., during 
1919. The next year he was transferred to 


Goodyear Personnel Changes 


R. W. Powell of the Plant 1 Labor Bu- 
reau, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Akron, O., recently left that city for 
Atco, Ga., where he will have charge of 
employment and personnel work at the fab- 
ric mill purchased a short time ago by 
Goodyear from the American Textile Co. 

C. A. Gray has been made assistant man- 
ager of the Atlanta branch. W. G. Starnes 
is manager. 

Entering the service of Goodyear at 
Dallas in 1912 as a shipping and _ stock- 
room clerk, Gray’s record has been one of 
successive progress, being interrupted only 
by two years of military service during the 
\World War. While working as a stock- 
room clerk at the Dallas branch, he took 
a stenographic course to which position he 
was appointed. Later he was sent to San 
Antonio as adjuster and chief clerk. 

Upon his return from the army in 1919, 
Gray started on general-line sales work at 
San Antonio. Then he was made service 
manager there. Being transferred back to 


Dallas, Gray served in various capacities 


until he was made manager of inside sales 
A year later he returned to San 


at Dallas. 





Antonio as general-line salesman and was 
engaged in that work until called back to 
Akron to receive special training for his 
new position. 

H. F. McClure has been appointed branch 
manager at Jacksonville, Fla., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of C. W. 
Davis. McClure entered the service of 
Goodyear in 1916 at Louisville, Ky., where 
he was employed as a general-line salesman. 
Later he was made manager there. In 
1919 he was transferred from Louisville 
to Indianapolis as manager of that branch 
office. 

He became manager of automobile tire 
sales for the Indianapolis district. In the 
fall of 1920 he was transferred to Cincin- 
nati as branch manager. Several months 
later McClure was made manager of auto- 
mobile tire sales for the Central Division 
of the United States. Another branch 
which he managed was Knoxville. In 1926 
he returned to Cincinnati where he again 
was in charge of the branch. At the time of 
his appointment to Jacksonville, McClure 
was at Akron engaged on work in the 
Southern Division. 
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the European mechanical goods sales de- 
partment in Brussels, Belgium. In 1922 
he was sent to Dallas, Tex. Three years 





Paul Coste 


later, still with the same sales organiza- 
tion, he went to Cincinnati, where he re- 
mained until March, 1926, when he re- 
ported to Akron to take charge of flooring 
sales. He was appointed manager of the 
Goodyear flooring department in March, 
1929. A few months later he resigned to 
accept his new position with the United 
States Rubber Co. 

Paul Coste was born February 10, 1893 
in St. Louis, Mo. He specialized in me- 
chanical engineering at Washington Uni- 
versity of the same city. He was grad- 
uated in 1914. He is a member of the Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit 


A window display of rubber products 
was a feature during the past month at the 
duPont Products Exhibit on the Board- 
walk at Atlantic City, N. J. The display 
was designed to show the relative im- 
portance to the rubber industry of various 
chemical products sucn as accelerators, 
lithopone, and other heavy chemicals. A 
wide range of manufactured rubber ar- 
ticles was shown. These included tires for 
automobiles, airplanes, and bicycles; tire ac- 
cessories: hard rubber specialties such as 
rubber pipes and fittings, dipping basket, 
bleaching dye and dye sticks used in the 
chemical industry ; garden hose; tank balls, 
floats, washers, and other plumbing special- 
ties; jar rubbers; raincoats; firemen and 
police coats; tile flooring; golf balls; foot- 
wear including wading boots, white boots, 
bootees, Keds, tennis shoes, women’s 
pumps and gaytees ; bathing accessories and 
novelties; and various and sundry articles 
seld by the drug trade. The articles shown 
were manufactured by the United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


Belmont Packing & Rubber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently experienced 
a fire which destroyed its flax prepar- 
ing and braiding equipment. The as- 
bestos and rubber departments were in- 
tact, and production was not  inter- 
rupted at any time in these sections. 
The company expects to be running its 
flax department as efficiently as ever 
very soon. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Skinner, Sherman & Esselen, Inc., 
research and development chemists, 246 
Stuart St., Boston, Mass., are equipped 
to make standard chemical tests. The 
company handles also the testing of 
rubber products for strength, stretch, 
and the other usual physical tests to- 
gether with the effect of aging by the 
bomb method. Herbert L. Sherman is 
treasurer. 

The Fisk Tire Co., Inc., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., made official announce- 
ment on June 6 of the appointment of 
Colonel C. M. Piper as its general sales 
manager, succeeding William Wield, 
who has resigned. Colonel Piper has 
been connected with Fisk in the ca- 
pacity of assistant sales manager. He 
was formerly an _ executive of the 
Akron Headquarters’ Sales Staff of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., and has an extensive ac- 
quaintance in the tire business. 

Frank C. Batton, formerly eastern 
zone manager, has been named assis- 
tant sales manager to fill the place of 
Colonel Piper. 

The Tire Fabric Corp., Salmon Falls, 
N. H., celebrated its official opening on 
June 14. The mills were partially run in 
the evening with instructors to explain 
the various processes of manufacture. 
The program, which covered Friday 
evening and Saturday, included also 
dancing, a motor trip, golf, bridge, and 
dinner. Many leaders of the rubber and 
textile trade attended. 

The factory had been idle since 1926 
and its opening is a great boon to the 
community. The plant, to be run on a 
full-day capacity, now employs 325 
hands but expects to increase to 450 
within a few weeks. 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn. recently elected new of- 
ficers. These are John W. Whitehead, 
president, who succeeds William B. 
Miller; Louis P. Arnold, vice president; 
and W. F. Russell, secretary. 


J. R. Rutherford, for the past seven- 
teen years connected with the New 
England district headquarters of the B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Co., and who was 
recently transferred to become manager 
of the branch in Milwaukee, was given 
a surprise by Boston associates on 
June 6, when, at the Boston office, he 
was presented with a gold watch suit- 
ably engraved. The presentation was 
made by F. T. Moore, New England 
district manager of the Goodrich com- 
pany. 

Mr. Rutherford began with the 
Goodrich company as adjustment clerk 
in the Boston office and was later chief 
clerk at Portland, Worcester, and 
Springfield. He was manager at Burl- 
ington, Vt., and for the past eight years 
has been city salesman in Boston. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
officials and representatives in New 
England held their annual banquet on 
June 13, at the Hotel Kenmore, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, 
Mass., within the past months has 
effected several changes in personnel, 
plant, and policies. To meet the de- 
mands of the trade, it will manufacture 
not just one but several distinct lines 
of water bottles and fountain syringes. 
Announcement of these will be released 
early in July. 

Another radical departure from its 
old policies is that it has abandoned 
manufacturing hand-made water bottles. 
From now on all its water bottles will 
be molded. There will be a consider- 
able change in design, style, and appear- 
ance. 

It has conducted its business solely 
by mail for years, but Davidson now 
plans to have sales representation in 
the field. The company reached a high 
position in the manufacture of rubber 
goods under the able ownership and 
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management of the late Alexander Mac- 
Adam Paul. The ownership manage- 
ment will be continued by members of 
his family who are now actively as- 
sociated with the company. 

The Stedfast Rubber Co. now of 
Tokio St., Mattapan, Mass., soon will 
occupy the large brick factory at Elm 
and Oliver Sts., property of the General 
Electric Co. Purchase of the property 
from its present owners was completed 
on June 20. 

The Mattapan concern, which makes 
rubber findings for shoe manufac- 
turers, now employs 85 hands, work- 
ing night and day, and plans to in- 
crease this number to 130 as soon as it 
occupies the North Easton plant. 

The directorate of the company in- 
cludes: A. Sydeman of Forest Hills, 
treasurer; his son, W. H. Sydeman, 
president; James J. Clifford, vice-presi- 
dent, and Alfred Grossman, secretary. 
A. Sydeman is well known by his long 
association in the rubber industry. 








RHODE 


The Phillips-Baker Rubber Co.’s 
cutting plant at Sprague, Fuller, and 
Westfield Sts., Providence, R. I., was 
destroyed by fire early on the morning 
of May 25, causing nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars’ damage, destroying 
more than 300 stitching and cutting 
machines, considerable stock both 
finished and in process, and throwing 
700 employes temporarily out of work. 
The building that was burned is owned 
by the Mason Box Co. and was insured 
for $20,000. The machinery, equipment 
and stock within the burned building 
was also insured, according to Factory 
Manager Edmund J. Dempsey. The 


main factory and adjoining buildings 
were saved. After a few days’ shut- 
down, operations were resumed on 


June 10 in the firm’s new factory at 
Peace and Dexter Sts., and the entire 
plant was in operation on June 14. 

The United States Rubber Co., as a 
part of its plan for expansion under 
direction of the duPont interests, in- 
tends to develop its Providence plants 
into one of its most important sales 
and manufacturing units. The local 
plants will form, together with the 
factories at Chelsea, Mass., and Naug- 
atuck, Conn., the sundries department 
with both manufacturing and _ sales 
headquarters in Providence. Harlow 
W. Waite, who has been appointed 
general manager of this department 
with full control, states that a number 
of sales executives and office men have 
already removed their activities from 
New York to Providence, and that all 
expansion in manufacturing and sales 
facilities of this department will be lo- 
cated in Providence. 

Mr. Waite has been associated with 
the United States Rubber Co. for 26 
years. He was manager of the Provi- 
dence factory from 1912 to 1920 when 
he was appointed general manager of 


ISLAND 


all the mechanical factories of the com- 
pany, a position he held until his 
present appointment which has brought 
him back to Providence. Associated 
with him is Charles A. Blake, who 
came from New York to be assistant 
manager of the sundries department. 
Sales executives who have, or will, 
come to Providence from New York 
include the following: C. E. Conlin, 
manager of golf ball sales; J. H. 
Lernard, manager of rubber thread 
sales; John G. Glen, managér of 
hard rubber sales; F. A. Arnold, 
manager of rubber flooring sales; 
H. A. Derry, manager of rubber 
sole and heel sales; and G. C. Burnham 
and W. R. Douglas, managers of sun- 
dries sales. R. L. Dickey will have 
charge of all sales promotion work for 
the department and F. A. Crane will 
be control manager. 

The National India Rubber Co. plant 
at Bristol, the Alice Mill at Woon- 
socket, and the Millville Mill at Mill- 
ville, subsidiaries of the United States 
Co., will be included in the footwear de- 
partment under the direction of T. J. 
Needham as general manager with 
headquarters in New York City. Some 
changes have been made in personnel 
at the National company: Charles W. 
Short, foreman of the mill, calender, 
and press department, appointed a 
member of the chemical laboratory 
staff; Lewis E. Dickinson, assistant 
chief chemist, appointed a member of 
the wire technical department staff; 
Charles Brady, planning department, 
made foreman of mill, calender, and 
press department; John Borges, assis- 
tant foreman of gum cutting department 
appointed assistant foreman of mill, 


calender, and press department; Joseph 
DeCosta, assistant foreman of the mill 
and calender department, in charge of 
the press department: Cornelius McEI- 
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vogue, assistant foreman of packing de- 
partment, made assistant foreman of 
gum cutting department; William Mac- 
Millan, assistant foreman of calender 
department, in charge of the press de- 
partment, resigned. The summer shut- 
down of the Keds Division will be for 
two weeks, starting July 22 and reopen- 
ing August 5. 


The Woonsocket Rubber Co. an- 
nounced that for the first time in a 
number of years the usual two weeks’ 
shut-down of the Alice Mill will be 
omitted this year. The volume of busi- 
ness assigned to the Woonsocket plant 
as a result of the recent consolidation 
plan is given as the reason. However, 
there will be a brief vacation for the 
employes from July 3 to July 8. The 
Alice Mill will close over the Fourth of 
July week-end, shutting down July 3 
and reopening July 8. The Millville 
plant will close for the usual two weeks 
from July 19 to August 5. 


Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
©., recently visited Providence for the 
purpose of inspecting the two sites 
which he intimated would be units in a 
national chain of Firestone super- 
service stations. He was accompanied 
by his son, Harvey Firestone, Jr., his 
secretary, W. D. Hines, and another 
representative of the Firestone com- 
pany, Charles O. Hearn. 


Superior Court Rulings. After hear- 


ings in the Superior Court before 
Justice Willard B. Tanner, the petition 
of Edward J. Coughlin against the 
Providence Rubber Co. and of Wil- 
liam ©. Cutter against The Joseph 
Banigan Rubber Co. to dissolve the 


respective respondent corporations were 


granted and final decrees entered to 
that effect. 
The Arbeka Webbing Co., Paw- 


tucket, R. I., is erecting an addition to 
its plant. The addition, about 110 by 
80 feet is to be used principally for 


storage purposes according to John 
Hawe, manager. The Arbeka company 
manufactures webbing and tape and 


employs approximately 100 hands. 


The Phillips Wire Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I., a branch of the General Cable Corp., 
has under option additional land adjoin- 
ing its plant with a view to the eventual 
enlargement of its rolling mill depart- 
ment. If the plans now in contempla- 
tion are carried out, the officials report 
that equipment for the rolling of 
heavier copper bars than now in use at 
the plant will be installed. 


The American Wringer Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., has been granted a trade 
mark, “Tensilastic,” to be used on 
squeezing rolls constructed of rubber 
adapted for use chiefly on laundry and 


textile machinery, paper machinery, 
and printing presses such as wringer 
rolls, calendering rolls, mangle rolls, 
etc. 


The Davis-Jones Insulated Wire Co., 
Providence, R. I., has filed notice at 
the office of the Secretary of State of a 





decrease of capital stock from $500,000 
and 200 shares of common no par value 
to $250,000 and 200 shares of common 
no par value. 

The Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce has been conducting an exten- 
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sive membership campaign recently and 
among the concerns that have been 
newly enrolled are: The Hood Rubber 
Products Co., Inc.; the Phillips-Baker 
Rubber Co., and the Standard Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


NEW JERSEY — 


The New Jersey rubber industry is 
showing considerable improvement in 
all branches, and orders for tires and 
tubes are increasing rapidly and 
steadily. The advent of seasonable 
weather has greatly benefited the situa- 
tion. Some of the mills manufacturing 
mechanical goods report a large volume 
of new business with increased working 
hours. Plants producing rubber athletic 
shoes, soles, and heels are operating 
twenty-four hours a day. The _ hard- 
rubber situation has picked up. 


Bruce Bedford, president of the 
Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has been reelected a director of the 


United New Jersey Railroad & Canal 
Co., Trenton, N. J. Mr. Bedford and 
his family will sail for Europe on 
July 4. 

Horace B. Tobin, president of the 
Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has sailed with his wife and 
daughter for a tour through Europe. 
They will be absent some time. 

The Fisk Tire Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., entertained authorized Fisk tire 
dealers at dinner at Trenton, N. J., re- 
cently. The event was one of a series 
of sales-organization gatherings and 
was attended by forty guests. Films 
were shown and an address was given 
by F. C. Braden, district manager of 
Philadelphia. 

The Lambertville Rubber Co.’s plant 
at Lambertville, N.-J., has resumed 
operations after having been closed for 
a long time. Dr. Peter Fireman, presi- 


dent of the Magnetic Pigment Co., 
Trenton, N. J., purchased the factory 
recently and decided to continue the 


manufacture of “Snag Proof’ shoes and 
boots, which were turned out by the 
old company for many years. Joseph 
T. and William E. Crowley, sons of 
Thomas Crowley, former © superin- 
tendent of the factory, will be heads 
of different departments. The com- 
pany was organized in 1860, and be- 
sides boots and shoes, manufactured 
rubber bands, toys, plates, and trays. 
The Combination Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., reports that business is good 


in the line of tires and tubes. 


The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co., Trenton, N. J., has completed the 
erection of a three-story factory addi- 
tion at a cost of $60,000. Insulated 
cable will be manufactured in it, and 
additional hands will be employed. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., is erecting a new plant 
addition to take care of the greatly in- 
creased business. The building will be 
one and a half stories high, 100 by 60 


feet. The company is very busy. 


Charles E. Stokes, Home Rubber 
Co.; Bruce Bedford, Luzerne Rubber 
Co.; A. Boyd Cornell, Hamilton Rub- 
ber Co.; Clifford H. Oakley, Essex 
Rubber Co.; and General C. Edward 
Murray, Crescent Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co., have been named to the 
manufacturers’ committee to arrange a 
display at the 250th anniversary of the 
settlement of Trenton. The Trenton 
rubber manufacturers will have a large 
display of their goods at the Second 
Regiment Armory. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has issued its annual 
pamphlet, “Whitehead Wisdom,” con- 
taining the various products manufac- 
tured by the concern. The pamphlet 
contains a picture of a group of work- 
men taken fifty years ago and also a 
picture of William A. Howell, superin- 
tendent, who has been in the employ of 
the company since that time. 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Racine, Wis., 
has disposed of its big plant at Tren- 
ton, N. J., to T. Arthur Karno, Samuel 
Krueger, Frank Millner, and the Citron- 
Byer Co. of Trenton. The Trenton 
purchasers will make no changes in the 
structure until title is given. It has not 
been decided what disposition will be 
made of the place. The plant was held 
at a price of $500,000, but was finally 
rated at $400,000. It covers six and 
a half acres of land and contains 280,- 
009 feet of floor space. 

The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has purchased the plant of the 
Acme Sanitary Pottery Co. adjoining 
the rubber factory. The plant has 
33,000 square feet of floor space and 
was valued at $50,000. What use the 
Essex company plans to make of the 
factory has not yet been annouaced. 

The Essex company is now being 
operated night and day with three shifts 
of employes. The company is rushed 
with orders for rubber shoes for sum- 
mer wear, and it expects to continue 
night operations during the summer. 

The Thermoid Company, Trenton, 
N. J., announces that all departments 
are being operated to capacity and that 
the outlook is very good. 


The Pierce-Roberts Rubber 
Trenton, N. J., is very busy 
operating a night force in the 
room. 

Carrier Engineering Corp., 850 Freling- 
huysen Ave., Newark, N. J., has installed 
the Carrier System of Manufactured 
Weather in the offices as well as the fac- 
tories of the Bibbs Manufacturing Co.. 
Columbus, Ga., and the Mishawaka 
Woolen & Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Co., 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Samson Tire & Rubber Corp. expects 
to move into at least the main building 
of the new factory group being erected 
in Los Angeles by the middle of Sep- 


tember. Work on the various struc- 
tures is progressing well up to the 
contracted schedule, and in some re- 


spects the builders are ahead of time 
on the work. The company officials are 
confident that the entire big plant can 
be occupied by the end of the year. So 
congested are the No. 1 Plant at Comp- 
ton anid the No. 2 Plant at San Diego, 
and so overtaxed is the capacity of 
both factories, that the company has 
found it necessary to begin using the 
big mills lined up in the new factory 
for bulk milling of stock for the fac- 
tories named, 

President A. Schleicher states that 
Samson sales for the first quarter of 
1929 were $1,990,509 as compared with 
1928's first three months, $1,523,633. 
Earnings are said to be running con- 
siderably higher than for a_ similar 
period last year. Production of tires is 
being constantly stepped up, and there 
is no indication at present of any let-up 
in the big and increasing output for the 
remainder of the year. 


Pacific Coast Rubber Co., Inc., 316 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif., one 
of the larger distributers of hose, beit- 
ing, packing, and general mechanical 
rubber goods on the Coast and also a 
manufacturer of various specialties, re- 
ports business thus far in 1929 very 
much ahead of the total for the first 
half of 1928, and prospects are that 
sales will hold up equally well in all 
lines during the remainder of the year. 
The company recently enlarged its Los 
Angeles branch at 500 E. 3d St. Irvin 
Reed is president and manager; N. L. 
Stephens, vice president; and A. Fish- 
bon, secretary. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. cf Cali- 
fornia celebrated on June 17 the first 
anniversary of the building by Presi- 
dent Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., of the 
first tire made in the Los Angeles fac- 
tory, although the formal opening of 
the works did not take place for several 
months later. Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager R. J. Cope, in noting the 
rapid strides made by the Firestone 
organization since, states that six 
months ago daily production was 2,500 
tires and 3,500 tubes, whereas average 
daily production last month was fully 
5,000 tires and 7,500 tubes. While the 
first year’s production will total nearly 
1,000,000 tires, scheduled production for 
next year is 3,500,000. This will be 
made possible through the construction 
of large extensions to the present fac- 
tory, and work on which is being rushed 
with all possible speed. The new ad- 
dition will be composed of two units, 
one on each side of the present main 
structure. Each unit will be 180 feet 
wide by 447 feet long and set at either 
side of the main factory. A 90 by 100 
feet addition will also be made to the 





mechanical building. Engineering de- 
tails of the new units will duplicate 
those of the present plant, with similar 
decorations in interior and_ exterior. 
All construction is in charge of Vice 
President C. A. Myer of the parent 
company at Akron, O. 

Construction will be begun this 
month by the Firestone interests of a 
$250,000, 2-story and basement building 
in Seattle to take care of wholesale dis- 
tribution in Washington, Montana, and 
part of Idaho. The new building will 
also afford one-stop and super-service 
features. 


Fisk Rubber Co. of New York, 
through Frank K. Espenhain, executive 
vice president, who recently visited the 
leading cities cf the Coast, has assured 
tire dealers in the Pacific area that, con- 
trary to rumors to the contrary, there 
will be no change in the company’s 
policy of marketing its products 
through distributers and dealers instead 
of through direct factory branches. 
The company, he says, believes that the 
dealer has a vital place in the tire busi- 
ness and the company will encourage 
their enterprise with constructive mer- 
chandising methods and guarantee that 
their business will not be encroached 
upon through any direct sales system. 


Pacific Coast Mechanical Rubber- 
men’s Golf Association is planning to 
hold another tournament early in the 
fall. According to President W. C. 
Hendrie, the place for the contests has 
not yet been determined, but a choice 
will be made soon of either the Rancho 
Club, Lake Norconian Club, or the Del 
Monte links. The other officers are: 
J. B. Lippincott, vice president; Walter 
Smith, secretary-treasurer; and M. S. 
Sprague, J. B. Lippincott, WW. Art, 
Corder, Geo. C. Spokesfield, executive 
committee. 


American Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., reports that its 
factory in Oakland is not only working 
at full capacity but also doing much 
overtime. Demand for belting, hose, 
and general mechanical goods is much 
better than during the midyear period 
of 1928, and the prospects for the re- 
mainder of the year are excellent. 
Since the jirst of the year there has 
been a particularly large increase in de- 
mand and production of one of the 
company’s newer specialties, ‘Foamite” 
rubber-covered hose, made in several 
sizes and supplied largely for oil fields 
and refineries, where it is used for fire 
protection. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. has opened 
a direct factcry branch at 16th and I 
Sts., Sacramento Calif., to serve 150 
dealers in the central part of the state. 
A. N. Herbert is in charge. 

C. P. Hall Co. of California, 1340 E. 
6th St., Los Angeles, Calif., specializing 
exclusively in chemicals for rubber 
manufacturers, reports that sales for 


the past month were the largest for any 
the concern 


month since established 





quarters in the Southwest. BE. 
Dougherty is in charge. 

Brown Tube Corp., Graybar Build- 
ing, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 


N. Y., has contracted with Nelson & 
Price, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., for the 
distribution of its puncture-proof tube 
in the Southwest. The Nelson & 
Price concern, which maintains eight 
branches, last year did an India tire 
business of $1,750,000, and has set $2,- 
000,090 as its goal for 1929. 

Universal Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
938-958 Harrison St., San Francisco, 
Calif., reports that it is fairly swamped 
with orders on its general line of 
mechanicals and also numerous special- 
ties, and has been obliged to do much 
overtime and make a considerable addi- 
tion to equipment. The officers are: 
Geo. M. Stevens, president; John L. 
Moore, vice president; John V. Filip- 
pini, secretary and treasurer; and C. M. 
Shannon, superintendent. 

The. Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., while confirming the report that it 
has decided to erect a tire factory at 
Oakland, Calif., to supply far west 
and trans-Pacific demand, states that it 
is not yet prepared to announce when 
work will be started. The Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce is confident that 
construction operations will be started 
early in the fall. The project, it is said, 
will be one of considerable magnitude, 
and the site favored, a 100-acre tract at 
the foot of Jones Ave., will allow ample 
space for original construction and ex- 
pansion, as well as providing for rail and 
water shipping facilities. 

H. J. Thompson, Seiberling sales ex- 
ecutive, of Akron, has been appointed 
to succeed the late M. Harvey Ander- 
son as San Francisco branch manager 
with headquarters at 60 Federal St. 

Neversoil Rubber Products. Co., 
maker of rubber aprons for surgical, 
chemical, and toilet purposes, under- 
takers’ rubber articles, rubber goods for 
hospitals, etc., has moved from 257 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. to 621 
E. 9th St. Chas. M. Smith is manager 
and Geo. H. Smith assistant. 

F. S. Pratt, works manager of the 
Pacific R. & H. Chemical Co., rubber 
reclaiming plant at El Monte, Calif., 
returned recently from New York where 
he had been in conference with execu- 
tives of The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. 

Eno Rubber Corp. Los Angeles, 
Calif., reports that business is excep- 
tionally good and that its factory in 
Torrance, despite continual overtime, is 
finding it difficult to keep up with orders. 
Among the products for which there is 
strong demand are inflatable mattresses 
and seat cushions, sport balls, oil -well 
valves, swabs, and_ packer rubbers, 
tubing, non-skid bath mats, hose, mo- 
tion picture and other rubber special- 
ties. Roy R. Musser is president; C. N. 
Merralls, vice president; R. M. Alcock, 
treasurer; J. Karl Lobdell, secretary; 
and all of whom with D. W. Pierce, Dr. 
Philip T. Hoeffer, and T. S. Hamilton 
are directors. 
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Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Calif., is working on three 
day and constantly adding 
equipment in an endeavor to produce 
7,500 tires daily as warranted by in- 
‘reasing demand. Not only is business 
exceptionally good in the entire coast 
section but an increasing trans-Pacific 
business is forcing the stepping up of 
production. Secretary J. C. Herbert 
has lately been in conference with offi- 
cials of the parent Goodrich company 
at Akron relative to devising means for 
more speedily increasing output. Gen- 
eral Sales Manager F. E. Titus an- 
nounces the appointment of Frank H. 
Schweitzer as manager of the company’s 
new aviation department. His field 
will embrace the eleven far west states. 


Pacific 
Angeles, 
shifts a 


Recent visitors to the Pacific Coast. 
These included Mr. and Mrs. Geo. B. 
Hodgman, Mr. Hodgman was the third 
of a generation of New York rubber 
manufacturers, having been president of 
the old Hodgman company and also 
treasurer and president of the Rubber 
Association oi America; Horace Royal, 
rubber broker, Trenton, N. J.; Vice 
President D. W. Warden of the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, O.; 
Paul A. Polson, Polson Rubber Co., 
Garrettsville, O.; Harry A. Husted, 
president of the American Hard Rubber 
Co., Akron, O.; Stephen L. Chubbuck, 
sales manager, Falls Rubber Co., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O. 


Pacific Golf Ball, Ltd., Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, Calif., has announced 
the opening of new offices at Portland 
and Seattle, Wash., and San Diego, Calif. 
The reports also that its 
direct-to-user sales campaign on _ its 
‘Pacific’ golf ball is progressing very 
well. 


company 


Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleve- 
land, O., will not take advantage of the 
option which it held on a factory site 
in Los Ange'es but will erect a big coast 
plant for the making of its well-known 
threaded rubber batteries in Oakland. 
It is said that proximity to the new 
Chrysler and existing automobile plants 
in the latter city was no small factor in 
determining the location of the battery 
factory which will cost much over $500,- 
000, and the construction of which will 
be started in a few months. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia, which started production at its 
Los Angeles plant June 14, 1920, pro- 
duced its 14,600,000th tire June 24. On 
the following day it had _ produced 
1,727,250 tires since January 1, 1929, as 
compared with 1,254,514 for the same 
period in 1928, an increase of 472,736 or 
36 per cent. The big plant is running 
24 hours a day and the output is averag- 
ing close to 13,000 a day, with no sign 
of demand easing up. There are 3,200 
persons employed, and the annual pay- 
roll exceeds $5,500,000. Crude rubber 
consumption is averaging 17,000 tons a 
year, and cotton consumption by the 
adjoining Goodyear Textile Mills is 


about 32,000 bales a vear. 


J. T. Moore, Pacific coast manager, 
Quaker City Rubber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has recently returned from 
a visit to the factory at Philadelphia. 
During his stay he was impressed by 
the vast amount of business on hand 
and the increased production in the 
belting and the hose departments. The 
factory looked especially well with its 
new equipment, and there was a 
general air of progress and prosperity. 
Business on the Coast also is increas- 
ing and it is expected that this con- 
dition will continue. 
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U. S. Rubber Co. Changes 
Coast Division Line-up 


The effect of the striking rearrange- 


ment in line-up of the Pacific Coast 
Division, United States Rubber Co., 
Inc., which recently became effective, 


on its merchandising operations is be- 
ing studied by the trade with close in- 
terest. Although but a short time in 
force, the new order of things is said 
by General Manager J. B. Brady, of 
San Francisco, to be not only working 
smoothly but has already resulted in a 
marked increase in enthusiasm and ef- 
ficiency on the part of the whole staff. 
As under the new system each man 
knows exactly where his authority be- 
gins and ends and is assured that his 
best endeavors will be fully appreciated, 
he works with a better spirit than ever 
before. 

The division sales managers have 
been given wider scope and responsi- 
bility with regard to the operations of 
their departments, which also carries 
through to the district sales managers. 
In other words, each of the five major 
departments of the business stands on 
its own feet, and the heads of these 
departments are directly accountable for 
results. This is in contrast with the 
former system in which each branch 
was operated by a manager and the de- 
partment managers were responsible to 
him. Under the new set-up, the former 
department managers become district 
sales managers and are responsible di- 
rectly to the division sales managers. 

The branch service manager is ac- 
countable for all inside operations, such 
as accounting, credits, receiving, stor- 
ing, and shipping of merchandise, 
thereby relieving the sales departments 
ef much detail work. 


Division and District Personnel 


Associated with Mr. Brady and 
Treasurer W. H. Gilbert at the San 
Francisco headquarters are the follow- 
ing Pacific Division sales managers: 
H. A. Farr, tires; E. H. White, foot- 
wear; H. B. Chandlee, mechanical 
goods; L. B. Hitchings, clothing; and 
W. H. Heckmann, sundries. The dis- 
trict sales managers are as follows: 

San Francisco—J. D. Ferris, tires; G. 
T. Ward, footwear; H. E. Selje, me- 
chanicals; A. E. Hine, clothing; L. F. 
Van Inwagen, sundries. 
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Los Angeles—J. B. Magee, tires; C. 
J. Noonan, footwear: F. E. Stringer, 
mechanicals; H. B. Grim, clothing; P. 
F. Conlon, sundries. 

Portland—C. W. Ort, footwear; O. 
M. Campbell, tires: H. G. Lockerbie, 
mechanicals; I. J. Atwood, clothing: 
L. L. Rau, sundries. 

Seattle—J. A. Brogan, footwear; R. 
J. Barry, tires; G. W. Yore, mechani- 
cals; C. H. Sutherland, clothing; G. B. 
Davies, sundries. 

Spokane—L. E. Chalenor, tires; G. 
E. Poling, footwear and sundries; A. 
B. Norris, mechanicals. ° 

Salt Lake City—H. M. Green, tires 
and mechanical!ls; C. H. Gillett, footwear 
and sundries. 


Branch Service Managers 


San Francisco, F. H. Brooks; Los 
Angeles, Wm. Morrison; Portland, J. 
E. Linney; Seattle, Frank Todd; Spo- 
kane, R. C. Conley; Salt Lake City, H. 
T. Benson. 


MIDWEST 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Alfred K. McFarland, former 
manager of its Fargo, N. D., branch, 
to the position of managing director of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
A. G., Berlin, Germany. Mr. McFar- 
land sailed recently to take up his new 


duties. He will be succeeded at Fargo 
by <A. R. Ruplin, former assistant 
manager of the Goodyear branch at 
Chicago. 


United States Rubber Co, New 
York, N. Y., and the J. F. Dennis Co. 
have leased a large corner building in 
the automobile row of Duluth, Minn. 
The building, which is located at 302 
E. Superior St., will be used as a gen- 
eral wholesale and retail branch for 
United States rubber products. Ex- 
tensive alterations and repairs have 
already been started to prepare the 
building for occupancy by the rubber 
company. 


The Baldwin Rubber Co., Fontiac, 
Mich., according to its president, 
Samuel C. Clark, and its treasurer, C. 
R. Talbot, has acquired the Owosso, 
Mich., plant of the Michigan Rubber 
Co. The factory has 20,000 feet of 
floor space, but its present production 
is only one-fourth that of the Pontiac 
plant. Ample facilities, however, make 
expansion possible. The Baldwin com- 
pany manufactures floor mats and run- 
ning-board covers for automobiles, 


Carrier Engineering Corp., specialist 
in air conditioning with main offices and 
laboratories in Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced the opening of a permanent 
engineering and sales office in the Buhl 
Building in Detroit, Mich., under the 
direction of Herbert Peacock, who 
leaves his position as engineering assis- 
tant to the sales manager to take charge 
of this territory. 
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Prices on mechanical rubber goods 
are firm and without change. The wet 
season has retarded the sale of garden 
hose so far this year. The ‘season of 
outdoor sport has arrived, and there is 
an active demand for light rubber fish- 
ing boots. Whether it is because of the 
wet spring cr a change in the minds of 
purchasers, the sale of “sneakers” has 
been less active in certain sections of 
the ceuntry than in several previous 
years. The demand is for stout leather 
boots and oxfords for boys. 

The 5 per cent discount on placing 
orders for rubber footwear has expired 
and a fair amount of business has been 
booked. Owing to unsuitable weather 
conditions last winter the carrying over 
of overshoes and lumbermen’s rubbers 
was heavier this spring than last. 
Stocks of low rubbers, however, seem 
to have been well cleaned up. Prices 
this spring were about 12% per cent 
lower than a year ago, and the market 
at present is quite strong. One promi- 
nent retailer regards rubbers as a safe 


purchase for next season’s stock at 
today’s prices. 
J. W. Jordan, manager and _ vice- 


president of the Canadian Goodrich Co. 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., has resigned and 
will be succeeded by E. S. Sergeant, 
who for the past 14 years has been 
identified with the Goodrich head office 
in Akron, O. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., is running full pages in the 
newspapers drawing attention to the 
new 1929 Royal Cord Tire with new 
construction and new tread. The 
company recently observed “Fleet Foot 


Week” by extensively advertising its 
line of rubber-soled canvas shoes. The 
display material surpassed anything 


ever sent out to dealers by this firm, 
and was supplemented by one of the 
largest mewspaper advertising cam- 
paigns ever put out by this progressive 
organization. 

At a recent monthly meeting of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of Mon- 
treal, held at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
the Dominion company exhibited a 
movie entitled “The Romance of Rub- 
ber.” 

E. G. Skirrow, who has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., had been assistant ad- 
vertising manager for the past eighteen 
years. A. A. Briggs, the former adver- 
tising manager, has joined the staff of 
the Press Agency Bureau, Ltd., To- 
ronto, which directs Dunlop advertising. 

P. C. Evans of A. Schrader’s Son, 
Inc., Toronto, Ont. was recently 
elected one of the trade members on 
the board of the Canadian Bicycle & 
Sport Goods Association. 

H. F. Schippel, tire design engineer 
of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Akron, O., who is a member of the 


S. A. E. aeronautical sub-committee on 
tires, wheels, and axles, spoke at the 
Canadian Goodrich Aeronautical lunch- 


eon held recently at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. The work done 
by this committee represents the com- 
bined efforts of American tire, wheel, 
and airplane manufacturers to set up 
standards in harmony with current 
practice, and Mr. Schippel urged their 
adoption as far as possible by Canadian 
aeronautical interests. 

Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont, one of Canada’s greatest and most 
reputable retail and mail-order mer- 
chandising companies, has secured the 
exclusive Canadian rights for a guar- 
anteed puncture-proof tire and _ tube 
combination known as “Simco,” which 
is guaranteed for 12,000 miles. 

Wm. L. Dargie has joined the selling 


staff of the Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N. S., branch. 
Fit Process Co., Ltd. 3715 Park 


Ave., Montreal, P. Q., is a specialist in 
general tire repairs and is also sales 
distributer for Fit Process machinery 
for North America. 

Quesnel & Frére, Montreal, P. Q., 
local representative for the Miller Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., has moved to 
larger and more commodious quarters 
at 821 Notre Dame St. West. 

Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitch- 
ener, Ont., during the Airplane Exhi- 
bition recently held in Montreal ad- 
vertised in the press quite extensively 
Goodrich Silvertown airplane | tires, 
drawing attention to the fact that these 
pioneer tires went with the “Southern 
Cross,” with Lindbergh, and with many 
other celebrated aviators to help write 
the first stirring chapters in the history 
of flying. 

Goodyear Cotton Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., will immedi- 
ately build a four-story extension, 408 
by 140 feet costing $1,850,000 including 
new machinery. C. R. Smyth of the 
Goodyear plant at New Toronto, Ont., 
will supervise the building construction. 

Gordon H. Nickel, sales manager of 
the Columbus Rubber Co., Montreal, 
Ltd., flew from Toronto to Montreal 
recently in 2 hours and 35 minutes in 
order to keep an important business en- 
gagement. 

W. H. Miner, Miner Rubber Co., 


Rubber Reclaimers’ 


The Rubber Reclaimers’ Association 
Inc., was duly organized at a meeting held 
on June 25 in New York, N. Y. The 
names of the charter members and_ the 
firm representatives who were present were 
as follows: 

Akron Rubber Reclaiming Co., Barber- 
ton, O., William Welch; Appleton Rubber 
Co., Franklin, Mass., P. O. Lawton; 
Bloomingdale Rubber Co., Butler, N. J., 
Clark W. Harrison; Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., H. S. 
Royce; E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., Boston, 
Mass., J. S. Clapp; Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass., R. B. Woodbury; 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, N. J., 
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Ltd., Granby, P. Q., will serve as 
second vice president on the official 
board of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. He was also chosen as 
chairman of the Education Committee. 

John Westren, vice president and 
managing director of Dunlop Tire & 


Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
was lately elected president of the Na- 
tional Club, Toronto, the leading club 
of that city. He was also selected to 
represent the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto Branch, at the 
Canadian National Exhibition to be 
held in Toronto next August. 

The Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has elected the following rubber 
men as executives: E. W. Be Saw, Fire- 


stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., on the Membership Committee, 
Hamilton Branch; Jos. Maton, Miner 


Rubber Co., Honorable Secretary, Gran- 
by, P. Q., Branch; W. A. Eden, Do- 
minion Rubber Co. Ltd., on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

F. Longdon & Co. (Canada), Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., has commenced to man- 
ufacture seamless knitted elastic anklets 
and knee caps and are the first actual 


manufacturers of such articles’ in 
Canada. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


Earnings in 1928 were in excess of 20 
per cent on the common, and, accord- 
ing to reports, 1929 will be even more 
favorable. The Toronto plant is turn- 
ing out 10,800 tires a day, and it is 
stated that it could sell 12,000 if the 
output could be speeded up. The Bow- 
manville, Ont. plant which produces 
hose, belting, motor truck tires, rubber 


heels and soles, mats, and asbestos 
packing is also said to be congested, 
and is running to maximum capacity 


twenty-four hours a day. At no time 
in the company’s history has its product 
been as satisfactory, or has there been 
such a general demand for the product. 

MEASURED BY IMPORTATIONS OF CRUDE 
rubber, 1928 was the greatest year in 
the history of rubber manufacturers in 
Canada. The gross value of production 
is estimated at over $100,000,000. The 
industry has made substantial progress, 
especially when that 
neither rubber nor grown in 
Canada. 


one considers 


cotton is 


Association Formed 


McLean; Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co., Akron, O., J. S. Lowman; 
Rubber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., E. A. Anderson; Somerset Rubber 
Reclaiming Works, New Brunswick, N. J., 
Irving Laurie; United States Rubber Re- 


Joseph F. 


claiming Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., L. J. 

Plumb. 
The following executive officers were 

elected: Clark W. Harrison, president: 


L. J. Plumb, vice president; J. S. Lowman, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Executive Committee which 
sists of five members the 
named executives together with J. S. Clapp 


and William Welch. 


col- 


includes above 
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Buffalo Representative of 
Republic Rubber Co. 


N Tuesday morning, May 7, The Re- 

public Rubber Co., Youngstown, O., 
received the orders and reports for the 
previous day from its Buffalo, N. Y., rep- 
resentative, W. C. Volk. Almost simul- 
taneously came the telegram announcing 
his death, which was the result of a heart 








W. C. Volk 


He had served his company we'll 
Mr. Volk had spent a 
mechanical goods, 
3oston 3elting 


attack. 
for eleven years. 
lifetime in the sale of 
for he had been with the 
Co. approximately twenty-five years prior 
to his joining with Republic. 


Mr. Volk was born on February 11, 
1873, at Lancaster, N. Y. When he was 
twenty, he went with the Boston Belting 


Co. This, of course, indicates that he had 
no extensive formal education but that he 
devoted his whole life to the rubber busi- 
ness, his chosen vocation. 

He leaves a widow, a son, afd a daugh- 
er. 

Funeral services were held in” Buffalo on 
Thursday, May 9. They were attended 
also by his many friends and business ac- 
quaintances. 


James O’Sullivan 


AMES O’SULLIVAN, 83, died on 
J June 20 at his home in Lowell, Mass. 
He was taken ill on June 2 and, although 
he rallied several times, finally succumbed 
to a shock. 

Mr. O'Sullivan was born in Ireland. He 
settled in Lowell in 1867. In 1875 he 
purchased a retail business. Two 
vears later his younger brother, Humphrey, 
joined him and the partnership known as 
O’Sullivan Bros. was formed. 

With his brother Humphrey, he invented 
the O'Sullivan rubber heel, and organized 
the O'Sullivan Rubber Heel Co. in 1899. 
This company grew steadily and increased 
its business until it became of international 
prominence. About 20 years ago, James 
4’Sullivan retired from active business. 


she ye 


Obituary 


He was a charter member and president 
of the Holy Name Society; also a member 
of St. Patrick’s Parish; the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society; the Third Order of St. 
Francis; the Ancient Order of Hibernians ; 
the Catholic Young Men’s Lyceum; Low- 
ell Lodge of Elks; American Irish His- 
torical Society; Irish National Foresters ; 
and the A. O. H. Building Corp. He was 
an honorary member of Gen. B. F. Butler 
Corps, and a former alderman, prominent 
in civic activities. 


C. W. Davis 


.. W. DAVIS, manager of the Good- 
e year Tire & Rubber Co. branch at 
Jacksonville, Fla., died on May 27 and 
was buried the next day at Jacksonville. 

Mr. Davis, a native of Georgia, entered 
the employ of Goodyear as a counter sales- 
man at Atlanta, on April 1, 1915. After 
serving as a general-line salesman at At- 
lanta he was promoted to zone manager at 
Jacksonville. Later he was made service 
manager and finally branch manager there. 

During the past ten years he had been 
in ill health. Despite this handicap he 
made a splendid record with Goodyear and 
was regarded by the management as one of 
the outstanding branch managers of the 
organization. 

Prior to his connection with Goodyear, 
Mr. Davis had been in the banking busi- 
ness. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
children. 


V-P and General Manager 
Washburn Wire Co. 


HOMAS WRAY, vice president and 

for the last fifteen years general 
manager of the Washburn Wire Co., Phil- 
lipsdale, East Providence, R. I., died on 
Friday, May 24, at his residence in Provi- 
dence, following an illness of three weeks. 
30rn sixty-five years ago in Ireland, Mr. 
Wray came to the United States when a 
small boy. His parents made their home 
in Worcester, Mass., and in that city he 
began his business career with the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Co. In 1901 he 
moved to Providence and entered the serv- 
ice of the Washburn Wire Co. After 
holding the office of general manager for 
twelve years, he was elected vice presi- 
dent three years ago, retaining, however, 
his position as manager. 

Surviving him are his widow, three sons, 
and four brothers. He was actively identi- 
fied with St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church 
and the Churchmen’s Club. He was a 
member of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, the British Empire Club, and the 
Wannamoisett Country Club. The profes- 
sional societies with which he was affiliated 
were the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute and the Providence Engineering 
Society. 
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Well-Known President 
of Meade Rubber Co. 


TILE in Maine on his annual 

fishing trip, James Meade, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Meade Rub- 
ber Co., Stoughton, Mass., was stricken 
with a heart attack and died instantly 
on May 19. Mr. Meade had devoted 
his whole life to the rubber industry, 
for immediately after leaving the public 
schools of Stoughton, where he was 
born of Irish parents on March 3, 
1868, he found employment as a shoe 
worker but left to join the Mystic 
Rubber Co., Stoughton, now the 
American Rubber Co. He was one 
of the organizers of the Plymouth 
Rubber Co., and when the company 
was incorporated he became vice presi- 





James Meade 


dent and superintendent of the factory 


at Canton. To the regret of his em- 
ployes he resigned that position in 
March, 1916, to organize the Meade 


Rubber Co., rubberizer of fabrics and 
manufacturer of rubber heels. He 
started that company in June, 1916, and 
saw it incorporated in April, 1922, with 
himself as president and _ treasurer. 
Besides, he was granted patents on ma- 
chinery and processes used in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of rubber 
goods. 

He is survived by his widow, whom 
he married in July, 1891, four children, 
several grandchildren, and a brother, Mat- 
thew Meade. 

He was also vice president and direc- 
tor of the Stoughton Trust Co. and 
affiliated with the San Salvador Council, 
K. of C., M. C. O. F., A. O. H., Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicataubut 
and Blue Hill Country Clubs, the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, and the Insti- 
tution of the Rubber Industry London, 
England. 
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Cooperative Selling 


The very cautiously worded, resolution 
anent the possibility of forming a _ co- 
operative selling organization for crude 
rubber that was passed at the last meet- 
ing of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
has aroused a certain amount of interest, 
particularly among shareholders. Whether 
there is much hope that something definite 
will be accomplished in regard to a selling 
scheme is rather doubtful in view of past 
experience. Time and again instances from 
other industries have been adduced to show 
what has been done by others and in the 
expectation that producers would decide 
to support a selling scheme for the rubber 
industry, but without success. A share- 
holder, with the naizvete common to the 
average shareholder suggests that instead 
ci waiting until a suitable selling scheme 
has been formulated, the Rubber Growers’ 
Association should immediately appeal to 
all producers asking them to suspend all 
sales for two months and then to effect 
sales only gradually. Why, if the Rubber 
Growers’ Association had sufficient in- 
fluence with its members to bring that to 
pass, what might it not accomplish! As it 
is, the very wording of the resolution men- 
tioned above has about it a prophetic hint 
of futility, for what does it say, “That a 
committee be formed to investigate the 
practicability of drafting a scheme for the 
establishment of a cooperative selling or- 
ganization.” 

Meantime it would be interesting to know 
how many firms have already sold forward 
irom one-fourth to one-half (if not more) 
of their 1929 crops at prices ranging 
from 814 pence to 9% pence per pound. 
The perusal of those reports that have al- 
ready been published show that quite a 
few estates have done so, and if the number 
is sufficiently large, it would suggest that 
producers have been doing their best to 
keep rubber prices below the shilling mark, 
at least for the greater part of this year. 


Rubber Exterminates Pests 


Much interest has been shown here in 
press reports concerning the discovery that 
rubber ground sheets are effective in com- 
bating the so-called “leather jacket,’ the 
grub of the crane fly or daddy longlegs. 
This grub-causes enormous damage to 
lawns, bowling greens, tennis courts, etc., 
and had defied the efforts of entomologists 
and horticulturists to prevent its ravages. 
It seems that a Bournemouth Corp. em- 
ploye was watering the Argyle bowling 
green, Westbourne, Bournemouth, when he 
was called away, leaving the hose with the 
water running, lying on a small rubber 
mat used by bowlers. When he returned 


and lifted the mat, he found that the 
ground beneath was a mass of dead “leather 
jackets.” A similar method was tried on 
another green where large rubber ground 
sheets were used and the hose allowed to 
run for about three hours. The result 
was exactly similar, and for twelve days, 
28 pounds of this destructive grub was 
secured daily and destroyed, so that the 
green was entirely cleared of the pest. 


Leyland & Birmingham Co. 


The Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., 
Ltd., has just opened a rubber factory in 
Dublin to cater to the Irish trade, which 
has been increasing with great rapidity 
during the past few years. This factory, 
known as the Meath Works, has an ex- 
tensive floor area. In addition, there are 
other buildings included in the lease, which 
would provide the necessary space for 
future expansions. The new enterprise will 
concentrate chiefly on the manufacture of 
Leyland waterproof coats and Leth-a-cote 
Icather coats, specially for the Irish trade. 
The management will be in the hands of 
A. A. Shewan. 


Derby Cables, Ltd. 


A new private company with a capital 
cf £100,000 has been formed to manufac- 
ture electric cables. The concern, known 
as Derby Cables, Ltd., is building a new 
factory in Alfreton Road, Derby, and it 
is understood that Haslam & Newton, Ltd., 
lioelds a controlling interest in the concern. 
The directors are C. A. Newton, J. H. 
Lord, Lieut.-Colonel H. Newton, H. B. 
Potter, and F. Newton. The factory, which 
will be thoroughly up-to-date in its equip- 
ment, will produce paper-insulated and 
armored cable, all types v. i. r. cables, com- 
peund-insulated cables of all types, mains, 
shaft and trailing cables for collieries, 
dynamo and other flexible cables, railway 
signal cables, and ship wiring cables. H. E. 
Sewell, who for 26 years was works man- 
ager of the Macintosh Cable Co., Ltd., is 
to be general manager, and L. J. Ransom, 
who has left his position as production 
manager of the Liverpool Electric Cable 
Co., Ltd., will be works manager. 


Rubber Processes, Ltd. 


This company has been formed to ac- 
quire the property and secret processes of 
the .Robertown Rubber Co., Ltd, of 
Robertown, Liversedge, Yorks. It has been 
registered with a capital of £125,000 in 
shilling shares, of which 1,650,000 have 
been offered to the public at par, while 
of the remainder, 550,000 are to be allotted 
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Robertown com- 


of the 
pany’s property and processes, and the rest 


in part payment 
are the subject of an option. The secret 
processes mentioned cover a special com- 
position in which small amounts of rubber 
are used and can be employed in the manu- 
facture of Roberpile flooring, mats, ebonite, 
sponge, tiles, paneling, covering for pulleys, 
textile rollers, brake linings, etc. It is 
claimed that with the exception of ebonite, 
the main products can be finished ready 
for service within about an hour after 
the time the operation is commenced. The 
inventor, P. H. W. Cloud, will be produc- 
tion manager for the new concern, and the 
directors are Sir Charles Claxton Sander- 
son, the Hon. Edward Walford Karslake 
Gully, and Thomas Knowles. 


British Notes 

Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., U. S. A., has announced 
the purchase of a factory in Watford, 
England, which is sixteen miles north- 
west of London on the L. M. & S. Rail- 
road. This factory has approximately 
160,000 square feet, and the company 
plans to use it for the manufacture of 
all kinds of hose and tubing exclusively. 
Operations are expected to begin with 
the new year. 

India Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Ltd. The new chairman is Mr. L. V. 
Kenward, general sales controller of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. It is interesting 
to note that he is the second chairman con- 
nected with the Dunlop company that the 
Association has had, for in 1925 the chair- 
man was Sir George Beharrel, the manag- 
ing director of the Dunlop concern. Mr. 
Kenward, with his ability and thorough 
knowledge of the rubber trade, is expected 
te do much for the Association. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd.; Prescot, 
claims to have successfully overcome the 
difficulty caused by the tendency of vulcan- 
ized rubber to deteriorate rapidly in the 
presence of corrosive agents as damp iron 
rust, dilute acids, the fumes in chemical 
works, etc. The firm coats the outer sur- 
ace of the vulcanized rubber with a special 
flexible and waterproof material. The core 
is then bound with the usual layer of tape 
and the whole vulcanized together. The 
rust-proof wires and cables thus produced 
are suitable for use in iron pipes, conduits, 
lamp standards, etc. 

The Rubber Growers’ Association has 
clected as its new chairman, G. H. Mase- 
field, who has had many years of practical 
experience in planting and estate manage- 
ment. He started his planting career in 
1897 in Ceylon taking up tea. In 1902 he 
also became interested in rubber and planted 
his first rubber clearing in 1904. His 
marked abilities were soon recognized and 
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i) 1910 he was appointed genera! manager 
of the Ceylon Tea Plantations and as- 
sociated companies. In 1922 he left the 
East and joined the Board of the Ceylon 
Tea Plantations, Ltd., in London. He was 


appointed to a seat on the council of the 
Ceylon Association and was elected presi- 
dent for the years 1925-26. In 1923 he 
joined the council of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association. 


GERMANY 


Kautschuk Gesellschaft 


The third general meeting of the 
Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft took 
place from May 12 to May 14 at Hannover. 
About 125 members attended. 

The total membership of the society is 
now 391, it was announced. Since last 
year an agreement exists between the 
Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft and the 
Reichsverband der Deutschen Kautschuk 
Industrie whereby questions of standardi- 
zation will be jointly solved. The scope 
of the society's paper, Kautschuk, it was 
emphatically pointed out, in future is 
limited to purely scientific articles and not, 
as frequently had occurred, to articles 
which are really advertisements for indi- 
vidual firms. 

The meeting was informed that for the 
coming program the Kautschuk Gesell- 
schaft intends now to concentrate on me- 
chanicai and chemical testing methods. 
Positive work in this and other directions 
could really only now be expected from 
the society, which finally has the entire 
rubber industry of Germany back of it. 

The scientific meeting was opened on 
May 13, when H. Staudinger read a paper 
on “The Constitution of Rubber.” This 
was followed by the “Knowledge of Rub- 
ber and Its Fractions,” by R. Pummerer. 
W. Deutsch discussed “Fundamentals of 
German Standardization.” W. Lindemann 
took as his subject “Economics and Statis- 
tics of the German Rubber Industry.” H. 
Zocher reported on “The Optical Anisot- 
ropy of Stretched Rubber’; while the 
last paper of the day was “Knowledge of 
the Color Reactions of Rubber and Gutta 
Percha,” by F. Kirchhof. 

On the second and final day for read- 
ing papers, E. A. Hauser presented “On 
Structural Differences in Masticated and 
Unmasticated Crude Rubber Mixings and 
Vulcanizates and Their Practical Signifi- 
cance.” L. Auer treated “The Use of Re- 
fined Oils in the Production of Factices” ; 
M. Mohr, “The Automatic Regulation of 
Vulcanization”; and F. Kirchhof, “Crystal 
Structures of Tjipetir Gutta Percha.” 


The Achema VI 


The Achema VI, Exhibition for Chemi- 
cal Machinery and Apparatus, will be held 
in Frankfurt a. Main from June 10 to 
June 15, 1930, at the same time as the 
general meeting of the Association of Ger- 
man Chemists. Great preparations are 
being made, and it is expected that this 
exposition will in every way surpass the 
preceding one held in Essen in 1927, par- 
ticularly as the forthcoming one will be a 
jubilee exhibition, since the first had been 
held in 1920. Frankfurt a. Main is the 


greatest chemical center in the world, and 


the Achema VI will afford an unusual 
opportunity to show the progress made, 
since the Essen event, in chemical appara- 
tus and machinery. 


Rubber Statistics 


Imports of crude rubber by Germany 
during the first quarter of 1929 show a 
considerable increase over those for 1928; 
the comparative figures are 145,753 quin- 
tals, value 28,211,000 marks, against 105,- 
123 quintals, value 37,833,000 marks. The 
actual consumption of crude rubber, omit- 
ting stocks on hand, came to 141,335 quin- 
tals, against 91,346 quintals in 1928. 

An increase in the exports of manufac- 
tured goods is also recorded for the first 
quarter, the 1929 figures totaling 52,160 
quintals, value 30,381,000 marks, as com- 
pared with 46,569 quintals, value 28,695,000 
marks, during the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. Imports of manufactured 
goods also advanced during the quarter 
and were 20,828 quintals, value 10,729,- 
000 marks, as against 17,809 quintals, 
value 9,928,000 marks. 


Price Fixing of Insulated Wire 


Leading manufacturers of insulated wires 
and cables at a meeting held recently in 
Berlin decided to found a price convention, 
thus sanctioning an agreement made be- 
tween the different factories on April 20. 
At that time it was decided to raise prices 
on an average of 8 per cent by reducing 
rebates on price lists. This move nullified 
an earlier increase of 5 per cent caused by 
the rise in the price of rubber. It is un- 
derstood that at present negotiations are 
continuing between wholesale dealers and 
manufacturers. The demand for insulated 
wire has lately fallen off, it is reported, 
which seems a direct cause of the increase 
in prices. 


Company Notes 


C. Muller Gummiwaren Fabrik, A. G., 
Rerlin-Weissensee, reports a satisfactory 
business year and a dividend of 8 per cent. 
The financial condition is stated as good; 
all departments were kept well-occupied 
during the year; however, the general 
complaint about poor prices obtained for 
products was here also heard, and it was 
only by means of improving the technical 
arrangements that the effect of these 
prices could be counteracted. 

The West-deutsche Draht-und-Kabel- 
werke A. G., Duisburg. Although im- 
proved methods in the factory resulted in 
an increase in turnover amounting to 30 
per cent, nevertheless competition among 
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the various factories and consequent un- 
derselling was so serious and the gains 
made so slight that this company again 
shows a deficit. The loss on a capital of 
420,000 marks came to 73,637 marks, 
while the year before the loss had been 
32,524 marks. 

The Asbest und-Gummiwerke Alfred 
Calmon, A. G., Hamburg, closed its ac- 
counts with a balance of only 5,600.60 
marks, on a capital of 4,090,000 marks. 
No dividend was declared. Sales during 
the latter half of 1928 fell off month by 
month, and the prices for finished prod- 
ucts were thereby adversely affected. 
Series strikes in various industries which 
the firm usually supplies added to the 
difficulties. The program of expanding 
and improving the machinery and plant 
continues. In 1928 that cost 298,130.07 
marks. 


The Nienburger Maschinenfabrik A.G., 
Nienburg i.e. (Nienburg/Saale) Saale, an- 
nounces that it has turned over its entire 
construction works specializing in rubber 
machinery to the Sachsische Maschinenfa- 
brik vorm. Rich. Hartmann A.G., Chem- 
mitz, and will now form a special divi- 
sion of this firm, under the name of Divi- 
sion Nienburger Maschinenfabrik, Rubber 
Machinery Construction. The association 
with this large firm, which employs about 
6,000 workers, will enable the Nienburger 
works to carry out those expansions which 
the increasing demand for its products ne- 
cessitates. Incidentally the entire staff of 
trained workers and the management goes 
over to the Sachsische Maschinenfabrik. 

The Continental Caoutchouc und Gutta- 
Percha Co., Hannover, at a general meet- 
ing decided to change the name of the 
firm to Continental Gummi-Werke A.G. 
This new firm will take charge of pur- 
chases and manufacture; while the sales 
end will be handled by another company 
to be known as the Continentale Caout- 
chouc G.m.b.H. Discussing the business 
condition, the general director, Mr. Tisch- 
bein denied reports current in the press 
which said that the Continental had en- 
tered negotiations with a foreign automo- 
bile concern making the Continental a 
subsidiary. 








HOLLAND 


The Nederlandsche Kabelfabrik states in 
its report for 1928 that the year’s business 
was satisfactory on the whole. The turn- 
over showed a gratifying increase for 
which larger exports were in part respon- 
sible. Prices for cables continued fairly 
stable in the local market and did not show 
much difference as compared with those 
prevailing the year before. On the other 
hand, costs were increased because of the 
upward tendency of raw materials, which 
naturally had the effect of reducing profits. 
Nevertheless the company booked profits 
for the year amounting to 1,717,000 guild- 
ers as compared with 1,345,000 guilders in 
1927. It is proposed to pay a bonus of 15 
per cent besides the statutory dividend of 
6 per cent, and to carry forward 159,000 
guilders. The year before the bonus had 
amounted to 24 per cent. 
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MALAYA 


Stocks and Shipments 


A puzzling situation has arisen here with 
regard to rubber. When the abolishment 
of restriction was announced, it was freely 
predicted that the market would be 
swamped with hoarded rubber and that 
prices would slump dangerously. How- 
ever, figures of stocks published by the 
local authorities showed that accumulated 
stocks were not nearly so high as had 
heen expected, and this circumstance in 
addition to the unexpectedly high demand 
for crude rubber from America and to a 
lesser extent from Europe had the effect 
of sending rubber up to a price that was 
much better than producers had dared to 
kope for. A wave of optimism resulted. 
Rut now. as month after month shipments 
from Malaya exceed 40,000 tons, doubt is 
arising, the more so because the past win- 
tering period had been unusually severe. 

Many suggestions are made to account 
for this condition. Concealed stocks offer 
ihe best solution. Many estates must have 
reported incorrectly rubber on hand; 
small holders, not supervised closely, prob- 
ably also had more rubber on hand than 
was stated. Dubious methods of comply- 
uig only with the letter of the law must 
have been adopted by many. 

One suggestion, namely that estates are 
producing very much more than on the 
hasis of the standard production expected, 
and that consequently assessments had not 
been equitable during the restriction period, 
would be the most favorable. Unfortunate- 
ly, figures for estate productions do not 
support this belief. Baker, Morgan & 
Co., Kuala Lumpur, in a recent report, 
states that in order to check up on this 
suggestion, it took the average yields of 
22 Malayan rubber estates for the periods 
November, 1927-January, 1928, and No- 
vember, 1928-January, 1929. No choice 
had been made: the companies. were the 
first 22 cn an alphabetical list of compa- 
nies that regularly publish their outputs. 
For the first-named period the total out- 
put was 3,040,479 pounds and for the sec- 
ond 5,198,883 pounds. During the first- 
named quarter estates were permitted to 
export 60 per cent at minimum duty, dur- 
ing the latter there was no restriction. If 
the standards of production had _ been 
equitable, the increase in production dur- 
ing the unrestricted period should be 66.6 
per cent or a total of 5,067,465 pounds. 
The actual figure was 5,198,883 pounds, or 
a difference of only a little over 2.5 per 
cent. This would indicate that the estates 
are not producing very much more rubber 
than they should theoretically. Another 
point is that to a large extent increases in 
estate output must have been influenced 


hy the period of resting undergone during 


the restriction period and that consequently 
it cannot be expected that productivity will 
continue for long at the same rate. 


Chinese Deaiers 


An interesting light is thrown on the 
practices of Chinese rubber dealers by the 
decision of European dealers to change the 
marketing methods prevalent in Kuala 
Lumpur. Up to the end of March, the 
practice had been for Chinese dealers to 
consign their rubber to a European firm 
and, although not selling outright at the 
time, they obtained an advance of 80 per 
cent of the value of the consignment on 
undertaking to sell the rubber to the firm 
withia a fortnight, three weeks, or a month. 
With the 80 per cent advance the Chinese 
dealer could then buy more rubber and 
consign it to the go-down of an exporting 
firm and draw 80 per cent on the second 
consignment. 

In this way a dealer with a capital of 
$5,000 could speculate in rubber to the ex- 
tent of $20,000. The small dealer was 
therefore gambling with money lent by the 
firm of exporters. If he won and got a 
better price than that obtaining when he 
made his consignment, he did so at the ex- 
pense of the very people who had financed 
him. In some cases dealers started with- 
out any capital at all. They got the rub- 
ber on consignment from the producers, 
sent it to a European exporting firm, and 
without even touching the rubber, received 
their advance from the exporter and out 
of this paid the producer. 

The dealers had had a strong organiza- 
tion of their own once and were able to 
dictate terms to the European exporter. 
But the head offices of the European firms 
at Singapore had given instructions to 
their branches to take a stand against the 


dealers. As a result, the Chinese dealers 
are now talking of shipping rubber to 
Singapore themselves with the idea. of 


forcing the hands of the local agencies and 


making them reconsider the old terms. 
They might even be able to export 
direct to London, New York, and Ger- 
many. 


Some of the bigger Chinese firms agree 
with the European exporters, but the ma- 
jority are in favor of the old “trust sys- 
tem.” If the Europeans persist in their 
present stand, the Chinese will have to 
find some way out and will probably start 
a selling agency of their own. 


Company News 
The Gula-Kulumpong Rubber Estates, 
Ltd., expects a rubber crop of 1,800,000 
pounds for 1929, They have already sold 
forward out of this 537,000 pounds at a 


price equivalent to 1 shilling 23g pence per 
pound, London delivery terms. In the 
course of his speech, the chairman called 
attention to what he termed the misleading 
practice of referring to the working and 
profits of rubber as all-in cost per pound, 
in comparison with sale prices, which has 
given investors and consumers both in 
England and America a wrong idea of 
profits. 

If a company published a statement that 
its all-in cost was 8 pence per pound and 
that the selling price had been 1 shilling, 
the obvious inference was that the firm 
was making a profit of 50 per cent. But 
that is not so. The average yield of 
existing rubber estates over a period of 
years is not more than 350 pounds per 
acre planted; this vield at 4 pence per 
pound profit is £5, 16 shillings 8 pence 
per acre. Jf the cost per fully equipped 
acre, including compound interest during 
development, is taken at £100, it is quite 
evident that the profit is nearer 5 per cent. 

The New Serendah Rubber Co., Ltd., 
has a planted acreage amounting to 1,402 
and 210 acres of budded rubber inter- 
planted with selected seed. Of this latter, 
110% acres, planted in 1920, were ex- 
perimentally tapped in 1927, but owing to 
poor results obtained and the wintering 
season ahéad, further tapping was post- 
pened for another year. However results 
of tapping in January were not very satis- 
factory because of the early wintering 
season, it is thought. 

Connemara United. A little while ago 
mention was made of the proposed amalga- 
mation of Connemara, Ltd., Allenby Rub- 
ker Co., Ltd... Kundong Rubber Co., Ltd., 
and Balgownie Rubber Estates, Ltd., under 
the name of Connemara United. However, 
the very large number of dissenters led to 
a withdrawal of the merger proposals. 

Pilmoor Estates reports that experi- 
ments with bud grafting are progressing 
favorably. In 1924, 10 acres were set aside 
for the experiments, undertaken by the re- 
search staff of the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Work in this direction 
been taken over by the Malayan Govern- 
ment. Various clones have been tapped by 
way of experiment and three outstanding 
clones have been chosen for further prop- 


has since 


agation. From the latter a part of a 
newly planted area of rubber covering 


414 acres has been successfully bud grafted 
Seeds from the superior trees are now 
also being planted experimentally. 

Devon Estates (Malacca) Ltd., in its 
report which covers the period July-De- 
cember 1928, shows a profit of £206,688. 
This was made possible by low working 
costs of the Malacca estates and favorable 
forward contracts. For 1929 the forward 
sales cover 625 tons, which is more than 
half the crop it is expected to harvest at 
an average price of 1 shilling, 1 pence per 
pound. Bud grafting has been carried out 
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on 400 acres on the Semantan Estate and 
is progressing satisfactorily. The company 
has also established an isolated garden of 
10 acres for future supplies of improved 
strain seed, also multiplication nurseries of 
the best Sumatra and Malayan clones for 
future supplies of bud wood. Fifty trial 


clone groups have been budded from the 
best Devon trees, of which the highest 
yields 83 pounds per annum and the lowest 
30 pounds per annum. 200 acres are being 
felled this year and if conditions are favor- 
able, it is planned to open up 300 acres 
more next year. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Mildew and Spraying 

Owing to the interest in the mildew 
question, leading to lengthy and frequent 
discussion of the subject, and the fact that 
in these discussions it frequently appears 
that conceptions regarding the problem 
vary considerably, a brief and clear outline 
of the situation has been made by J. W. 
Folkersma and published in a recent issue 
of De Bergcultures. 

During recent years, mildew is appear- 
ing fairly generally on Hevea to a greater 
There are good indications 
showing that mildew on Hevea can be 
dealt with by spraying with sulphur 
powder. There is a spraying apparatus 
with large capacity according to the new 
Bjorklund system. At present there are 
not enough data concerning the necessary 
frequency of spraying to keep the trees 
perfectly clear of mildew, and it is neces- 
sary to make tests concerning this. 

If the tests succeed, rubber trees will no 
longer lose their young leaf and the full 
development of foliage will once more be 
obtained and maintained. To decide the 
question whether the retention of healthy 
foliage will have a favorable influence on 
rubber yields or whether mildew is a 
harmless disease which has no effect on 
the general health of the tree, tests will 
have to be made. 

The test to determine the frequency of 
spraying will lead to a certain calculation 
of costs. The test to determine the effect 
of mildew on the health of the tree may 
take years and will lead to a negative or 
positive result. If it is proved that the 
productivity of Hevea is adversely affected 
by mildew and consequently that mildew 
has a harmful effect on the health 
of the tree, then fighting mildew becomes 
necessary even if the costs involved are 
higher than the advantages to be obtained 
from any increase in output. 

For the time being no other tests are 
necessary, though later on, according to 
the results of these tests, others would 
have to be instituted to make the combat- 
ing of the disease as effective and cheap 
as possible. 


or lesser extent. 


Rubber Preparation 


From data collected by the various ex- 
periment stations in the Netherlands East 
Indies, each for its own district, the Ex- 
periment Station for Rubber has compiled 
a Review of Rubber Preparations in 1928, 
from which the following has been culled: 

Keen interest continued to be shown in 
improved systems of latex strainers. Tests 
with the strainers already in use were con- 
tinued; certaia new types were introduced. 

Formic acid maintains its position as 
chief coagulant; acetic acid is now used on 
only a few estates, those that thought that 


the use of formic acid attacked the ma- 
terial of the rolls, the iron of the build- 
ings, etc., to a greater degree, went back 
tc the use of acetic acid and complaints 
regarding the bad effects of formic acid 
ceased. 

Sodium silicofluoride is not being used 
in Java, but it is employed on a few 
estates in East Coast of Sumatra. 

Some estates use para-nitrophenol to 
disinfect sheets, but in general sheets pre- 
pared according to standard methods are 
not very susceptible to mold. In the year 
under review, a new distnfectant, Mouldex, 
appeared on the market. 

Suppliers continue to improve rubber 
mills, and very fine mills with the newest 
improvements, as ball bearings, are now 
easily obtainable. In addition, very wide 
mills now appear on the market so that it 
now is possible to prepare crepe of the 
width of the cases, just as is done for 
sheet. 

Since all crepe mills must be furnished 
with safety devices after January, 1929, 
inventors have been busily engaged in de- 
vising suitable constructions, and there are 
now some good, simple systems on the 
market. 

Small mills, with a diameter of 15 cm. 
continue to give satisfaction in the prep- 
aration of sole crepe. Pressing with heavy 
crepe mills, as was formerly practised, has 
been found to be superfluous. The low 
prices prevailing during the year caused 
a renewal of interest in sole crepe, thus 
Java produced roughly 235 tons of sole 
crepe, in 1928 against 148 tons in 1927. 

Much activity was shown in the prepara- 
tion of certificate rubber—rubber with uni- 
form vulcanization properties—owing to a 
test that was on hand with a big European 
firm. In connection with this test, 16 
estates took up the preparation of cer- 
tificate rubber in 1928 against only 3 in 
1927, The total amount of certificate rub- 
ber supplied by 6 estates was 504 tons in 
1928. 

The open market continued to insist on 
rubber being packed in cases. Americans 
urged the general use of rubber wrapping 
sheets as a protective measure in packing 
rubber. This method has not been en- 
forced, although it has for years been 
specially recommended to estates. 

In 1928 there were 1,282 tons of rub- 
ber shipped and packed in mats. A con- 
siderable quantity went direct from estates 
to factories packed in bales covered with 
sacking. 

Exports of latex from Java and South 
Sumatra came to 230 tons in 1928 as com- 
pared with 20 tons in 1927. From the 
rest of Sumatra, the shipments totaled 
3,890 tons, against 234 tons in 1927, a 
very heavy increase. Free shipments of 
latex were preserved with ammonia, 
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A review of the past year’s work of the 
Rubber Research Scheme of Ceylon was 
presented by the acting chairman Dr. W. 
Small. Budding and selection work, which 
he pointed out was probably the most im- 
portant matter before planters at present, 
had been progressing on the Nivitigalakele 
Experiment Station. While the budding 
results of the 1926 clearing had been dis- 
appointing, the work in the 1927 clearing 
had been more successful. The work 
undertaken includes the testing of clones 
cf budded plants, investigation of the re- 
lationship between scion and stock, and the 
development of a large bud wood nursery. 
At the same time efforts are being made to 
record accurate data concerning high-yield- 
ing Ceylon trees which are being used or 
will be used as mother trees. 

Brown bast continues to attract attention 
and useful work in its treatment is being 
done. It has been found that the scraping 
involved in the treatment induces satis- 
factory bark renewal and in some cases 
even seems to improve bark renewal. An 
cxperiment is therefore being planned to 
discover whether scraping can be made use 
of in estate practice to improve renewal. 

Sodium silicofluoride was investigated as 
a coagulant and further tests of paranitro- 
phenol as a preventive of spots and molds 
cf crepe rubber gave satisfactory results. 
It was shown that sole crepe could be made 
in Ceylon by the Malayan method. In the 
Ceylon method, the thin plies for building 
up the sole crepe are prepared by rework- 
ing the lace crepe after drying. In the 
Malayan method, this is done directly from 
‘he coagulum and the thin plies after being 
dried, are pressed together to give the re- 
quired thickness. 

Malayan sole crepe is usually considered 

to be superior to the Ceylon product as it 
is smoother in texture and when the edge 
of the sheet is examined, the different plies 
cannot be distinguished, and the product 
obtains a higher price. Ceylon sole crepe 
has a well-established market for sports 
shoes, but otherwise the demand for this 
article is rather limited. Tests were carried 
cut by T. E. H. O’Brien, research scheme 
chemist, on the manufacture of sole crepe 
in Ceylon by the Malayan method and 
samples were submitted to Major Eaton of 
the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, 
who considered that they were up to the 
Malayan standard. 
_It is interesting to note with reference 
to the use of cover crops in Ceylon that 
while there is some extension in their em- 
ployment, their use here is by no means 
universal. 

The acting chairman 
pessibility of a 


referred to the 
reorganization of the 
Ceylon Rubber Research Scheme during 
1929. An ordinance which will substitute 
for the present voluntary membership of 
the scheme, an arrangement whereby all 
rubber producers will become participators 
in the scheme through a cess on exports, 
will be put before the legislative council 
and it is hoped that the passing into law 
of the ordinance will have the effect of 
extending the work and the activities of 
the Rubber Research Scheme. 
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outs Patents 
United States 


TuBE WRraApPING LATHE. A 
simple economical and efficient form of 
apparatus which selectively and succes- 
sively presents straight inner tube man- 
drels to a wrapping position in the ma- 
chine, rotates them, and discharges the 
wrapped mandrel without danger of 
damage to the uncured tube—W. C-. 
Bleher, F. E. Willis, and R. A. Went- 
worth, assignors to Hood Rubber Co., 
all of Watertown, Mass. 

MANDREL CONVEYOR. This 
apparatus is one by which mandrels or 
poles bearing uncured inner tubes are 
conveyed from the station or stations 
where the tubes are straight wrapped, 
to a device for cross-wrapping them 
prior to vulcanization—W. C. Bleher, 
F. E. Willis, and R. A. Wentworth, 


assignors to Hood Rubber Co., all of 
Watertown, Mass. 
,712,335.* INNER TuBE MACHINE. This 


invention provides a method of manu- 
facturing molded inner tubes, having 
relatively uniform thicknesses at the 
outer and inner portions, by employing 
continuous strips of stock having uniform 
thicknesses.—B. C. Eberhard, assignor 
to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

CLINCHER BEAD FLippEr. This 
provides a machine for automatically 
folding a fabric flipper strip about a 
bead filler of the clincher type, having 
a reentrant strip with smooth and con- 
tinuous binding contact with the bead. 
—E. Hutchens, Milwaukee, Wis. 
TirE CASING MACHINE. 
apparatus which will positively 


An 
locate 


*Pictured in group illustration. 
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an air bag or other flexible member 
within a flatband built tire casing so 
that the tire when removed from _ its 
shaping apparatus will retain its shape 
due to its contained air bag.—E. Hop- 
kinson, New York, N. Y. 

TirE Macuine. In this ma- 
chine for making drum-built tires the 
rotating drum is made to roll length- 
wise over a series of strips of material 
arranged on a suitable support, so as 
to successively wind the strips around 
the drum, thereby assembling the parts 
of a tire casing in a simple operation. 
—D. M. Shelton, Webster Groves, as- 
signor to Cupples Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tupe ‘MAKING MACHINE. 
This inyention supplies means for per- 
forming certain steps in the manufac- 
ture of inner tubes as a continuous 
operation. This is accomplished by po- 
sitioning an automatic apparatus to co- 
operate with sheet-forming rolls for the 
production of plied-up tubes.—J. A. 
Fleischli, Clayton, and J. M. Kountz- 
man, assignors to Cupples Co., both of 
St. Louis, all in Mo. 


Mixtnc Macuine. A rubber 
mixing or masticating device comprising 
a mixing chamber within which the 
batch of material to be treated is placed 
and a rotor or rotors within the cham- 
ber to mix and knead the material.— 
R. C. Lewis, assignor, by mesne assign- 


ments, to Farrel-Birmingham Co., both 
of Ansonia, Conn. 
.714,618.* ‘Boot-LEG CovER MACHINE. 


This is designed to encase a boot-tree 
with a previously assembled blank 
which is to constitute a boot-leg. It 
also provides a means for sealing the 
seam of the boot-leg—E. L. Patten, 
assignor to L. Candee & Co., both of 
New Haven, Conn. 


1,715,964.* V-Bett MACHINE. 
prises a rotatable drum on which the 
belt-building strips may be assembled 
in proper relation, stitched, and rolled 
into circular form. Means are provided 
for transferring the assembled belts 
from the building drum to a form on 
which the belt is to be vulcanized.—W. 
P. Vachon, assignor to The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,711,500. Drive Unir. E. Hutchens, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,711,866. MaTertaL TESTING APPARATUS. 
I. Williams, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to The Grasselli Chemical Co., 
both of Cleveland, O. 

1,712,264. CaBLE ForMING MACHINE. J. 
R. Gammeter, Akron, O. 


This com- 


1,712,338. FaBric MANIPULATING APPA- 
RATuS. R. D. Evans, assignor to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O 

1,713,248. Tire ResuRFACING MACHINE. 
J. Zimarik, assignor to The Portage 
Machine & Engine Co., both of Ak- 
ron, O. 

1,713,753. Tire Testinc Macuine. E. 
Eger, assignor to Morgan & Wright, 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,714,016. Hortow ARTICLE VULCANIZER. 
J. R. Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
i 

1,714,638. TesTING Macuine. D. C. 


Scott, assignor to Henry L. S 
both of Providence, R. I. 

1,714,799. MaAcHINE FoR TIRE CASINGS. 
T. Midgley, Hampden, assignor to The 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,714,832. Tire BuitpiInc Macuine. G. 
F. Wikle, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


cott Co., 
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1,714,848. INCORPORATING CORDS IN 
SHeets. M. Castricum, Springfield, 
assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, both in Mass. 

1,714,994. GoLtr BALL PAINTER. A. Turn- 
er, assignor to The Burke Golf Co., both 
of Newark, O. 

1,715,224. MACHINE 


FOR ELastTic GaAr- 


MENTS. P. E. F. Clay, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada. 
1,715,644. Tire Maxkinc MacuHINe. H. 


A. Denmire, assignor to The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,715,661. Gotr Batt Apparatus. O. J. 
Kuhlke, Akron, ‘O. 

1,715,872. RoTARY CUTTER. H. D. 
Stevens, assignor to The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,715,927. VuLcaniziInc AppaRATus. O. 
C. Kalbfleisch, Mansfield, O. 

1,715,973. PNEUMATIC TIRE APPARATUS. 
A. O. Abbott, Jr., assignor to Morgan 
& Wright, both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,715,987. TIME TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROLLER. R. W. Brown, assignor to 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

1,715,988. ABSOLUTE PRESSURE GAGE. R. 
W. Brown, assignor to The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

- 1,715,995. CountTinc MECHANISM. N. 
H. Curtiss, assignor to Mechanical Rub- 
ber Co., both of Cleveland, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


289,268. VuLCaniziInc Switcn. The Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, N. W. 1, 
assignee of H. Willshaw, W. A. Davis, 
and H. Smith, Birmingham, Co. of War- 
wick, all in England. 

289,286. Tire Forminc MaAcuine. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of R. S. Kirk, both of Akron, O., U. 
S. A. 

289,287. Gum-Strippinc Macuine. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of J. A. Shively, both of Akron, O., 
Sn. 

289,288. Rupser Mop. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of H. T. 
Kraft, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

289.289. Tire Tuse. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of H. T. Kraft, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

289.291. Mop. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of H. T. Kraft, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

289,293. Treap Appiier. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of H. T. 
Kraft, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

289,451. GortF Batt CLEANER. J. C. Wil- 
son, Nanpantan, Leicestershire, England. 

289,480. Motp. The Hood Rubber Co., 
assignee of L. J. Schroeder, both of 
Watertown, Mass., U. S. A. 

289,712. MOLDING 


RUBBER APPARATUS, 


J. F. and E. E. Allen, J. A. Himrod, 
co-inventors, all of Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 
289,827. CovereED ELAstic STRAND. Ever- 
lastik, Inc., Chelsea, assignee of L. B. 
Chisholm, Stoneham, both in Mass., 

U, 5. A. 


United Kingdom 

307,107. Tira Remover. W. H. Welch, 
182 Ashley Down Rd., Bishopston, Bris- 
tol. 

307,315. CoNcENTRATING LATEx. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., 32 Osnaburgh St., 
London, D. F. Twiss and E. A. Murphy, 
Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

307,332+. Tire. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., 1144 E. Market St., Akron, 
assignee of R. E. Jenkinson, Box 205, 
Stow, both in O., U. S. A. 


307,541. Heer Trimminc Macuine. Brit- 
ish United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., 
and J. H. Brown, Union Works, Bel- 
grave Rd., Leicester. 

307,585. Execrrotysis. Anode Rubber 
Co., Ltd., 10 Lefebvre St., St. Peters 
Port, Guernsey —(S. E. Sheppard and 
C. L. Beal, Kodak Park, Rochester, 
N. ¥, 0.3. A) 

307,789. Morp. Morgan & Wright, 
Belleview Ave., Detroit, Mich., assignee 
of E. Hazell, 12 Bank St., New York, 
N. Y., both in the U. S. A. 

307,7907. Morp. Morgan & Wright, 
Belleview Ave., Detroit, Mich., assignee 
of W. A. Gibbons, 357 Park St., Mont- 
clair, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

307,791 and 307,792+. Mop. Morgan & 
Wright, Belleview Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
assignee of A. W. Keen, 311 Raymond 


St., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., both in 
the U. S. A. 
307,897+ and 307,8987. VULCANIZING AP- 


pARATUS. Firestone Tyre & Rubber Co. 
(1922), Ltd., 216 Tottenham Court Rd., 
London, assignee of R. W. Brown, 636 
Storer Ave., Akron, O., U. S. A. 

308,083. Sore AND HEEL ATTACHING. 
Gimson Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., and 
W. J. Keily, Ulverscroft Works, UI- 
verscroft Rd., Leicester. 

308,2097. Extrusion Macuine. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., 32 Osnaburgh St., 
London, assignee of C. S. McChesney 
and H. H. Clark, Kenmore, N. Y., 
i, 3: as 

308,3647. INNER TUBE VULCANIZER. Na- 
tional Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, 
O., assignee of P. de Mattia, Welling- 
ton St., Clifton, N. J., both in the 
U.S. A. 

308,570+. Wes-FEEDING MACHINE. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 East 
Market St., assignee of J. I. Haase, 459 
Noah Ave., both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

308,5867. VuLcANnizinG Press. J. R. 


*Not yet 


acce] ted. 
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Gammeter, 680 North Portage Path, 


Akron, ‘O.,.U.-S. A. 


Germany 


476,291. Motp. New York-Hamburger 
Gummi-Waaren Compagnie, Hamburg. 
476,704. Drum For Propucinc COovERs. 
Continental Caoutchouc und - Gutta - 

Percha Compagnie, Hannover. 


Designs 
1.071,205. Tuspe VuLcanizer. Max Mul- 
ler, Maschinen-und-Formenfabrik, Han- 
nover-Hainholz. : 
1,072,001. Brett Vutcanizer. Max Mul- 
ler, Maschinen-und-Formenfabrik, Han- 
nover-Hainholz. 


Process 
United States 


1,712,335. INNER TuBE MANUFACTURE. 
B. C. Eberhard, assignor to The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 

1,713,135. Here, BLANK SHEET. 
inthal, Trenton, N. J. 


1,713,216. Praying BALL MANUFACTURE. 
W. L. Childs, Evanston, Ill. 

1,713,637. Exvastic Strap. M. N. Aaron, 
assignor to Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co., 
both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,713,746. ImiraTIon Leatuer. C. H, 
Dennison, Quincy, assignor to American 
Rubber Co., East Cambridge, both in 
Mass. 

1,713,755. Pray Batt AssemBLy. F. W. 
Gibson, Chicopee, Mass., assignor to 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. New York, 
N. Y. 

1.714.943. ATTACHING CoMposITION SoLEs. 
O. Brockman, Louisville, Ky. 

1,714,999. CusHion Tire. R. S. Bur- 
dette, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


H. Lay- 


Dominion of Canada 


289,187. Heer. H. Lavinthal, Trenton, 
N. 9.; 29; SYA: 
289,294. Tire Casinc. The Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of W. C. 
State, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 
289,491. ORNAMENTAL SURFACE COVERING. 
The W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., New 
York, N. Y., assignee of J. Tomec, 
Trenton, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 

306,725. CusHIoN Tire. J. F. Cullen 
222% Sixth St., Portland, Ore., U. S. A. 

306,9297. PNEUMATIC TIRE REPAIRING. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 East 
Market St., assignee of C. H. Zimmer- 
man, 1089 Berwyn St., both of Akron, 
On US 

307.3417. Exectric CaBLe. Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., 195 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., assignee of A. R. 
Kemp, 170 Lexington Ave., Westwood, 
N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

307,628. VuLcANIzING BY ELeEctricity, C. 
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Macintosh & Co., Ltd., and H. W.. Wol- 
ton, 2 Cambridge St., Manchester. 


307,743+. ComMPOUNDING RuBBER. Ther- 
matomic Carbon Co., 108 Ferry St., as- 
signee of E. B. Spear, both of Pitts- 
burgh, and R. L. Moore, Mt. Lebanon, 
allan Pa... S.A. 


Chemical Patents 


United States 


1,712,333. ComMpouNpING Ruspper. -A 
master batch is made by mixing an 
emulsion of rubber with a suspension 
of filler material, and coagulating the 
rubber on the filler material. The 
product is next washed free from water 
soluble material, a rubber softener is 
added while the mass is still highly 
pasty, and it is then incorporated into 
a rubber mix upon a mill—R. P. Dins- 
mere, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,712,968. AccELERATOR. The process of 
manufacturing mercapto-benzo-thiazole, 
which comprises heating together sub- 
stantially equi-molecular proportions of 
thiocarbanilide, sulphur, and carbon bi- 
sulphide in a container maintained under 
the pressure developed by the gases and 
vapors evolved in the reaction at a 
maximum temperature of about 275° C.— 
H. P. Roberts and H. A. Merkle, Nitro, 
W. Va., assignors to Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

1,714,033. Gasket. Rubber gaskets are 
treated by dipping them in a bath of 
paraffine wax heated from 200 to 250° 
F.—H. C. Loudenbeck, Wilkinsburg, as- 
signor to Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Wilmerding, both in Pa. 

1,714,835. Recraimtnc Process. The 
process comprises treating the rubber 
with a hydrogenated naphthaline rubber 
solvent containing dissolved therein a 
substance having a strong affinity for 
sulphur.—Tatsuichi Yokoyama, Tokyo- 
Fu, Japan. 

1,714,919. Tire Dressinc. James S. Mot- 
ter, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,715,209. RuBBER PRINTING INK. H. N. 
Morris, Manchester, England. 


Dominion of Canada 


289,143. Mucirace. Rubber dissolved in 
di-tri-per-tetra, or penta-chlor-ethane, or 
carbon chlorides, to form a paste of 
great cementing power.—Henning-Orla 
Bruhn, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

289,166. Emutsion. A method which 
consists in agitating an oil with a dis- 
persion agent comprising the soap of a 
metal whose hydroxide is soluble in an 
ammonia base and a solution containing 
such a base—C. J. J. Fox, Woking, 
Surrey, England. 

289,277. VULCANIZATION Process. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on- 
Main, assignee of E. Tschunkur, K6ln- 
Miilheim H. Meis, Leverkusen-on Rhine, 
and F. Loeblein, Elberfeld, all in Ger- 
many 

289,284 and 289,285. PRESERVING AIRBAGS. 
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Preparations of glycerine, rape seed oil, 
and an emulsifying agent.—Both in favor 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of S. S. Kurtz, Jr., and.G. D. Mallory, 
respectively, all of Akron, O., U. S. A. 


289,290. RupBer RECLAIMING. A method 
comprising heating under positive press- 
ure, ground vulcanized rubber compound 
and a softening oil in the presence of 
oxygen.—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
assignee of L. B. Sebrell, both of 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 

289,292. ANTIOXIDANT.—Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. Clifford, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

289,477, 289,478 and 289,640. SyNTHETIC 
Rupper.—l. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfort-on-Main, assignee of E. 
Tschunkur, K6oln-Miilheim, and W. 
Bock, K6ln-Glittard, all in Germany. 

289,701. DusTinc MATERIAL,—L. and I. 
Dorogi, Dr. Dorogi, Tarsa Gummigyar 
R. T., assignee of half interest, Buda- 
pest-Albertfalva, all in Hungary. 

289,705. CoAGULATING Latex. H. H. 
Beckwith, Brookline, assignee of F. O. 
Woodruff, Quincy, both in Mass., U. S. 
A. 


United Kingdom 

306,621. CoMPoUNDING LaTex. Finely 
divided fillers such as gas black are dis- 
persed in an aqueous or slightly alkaline 
solution of cellulose xanthate for incor- 
poration in rubber dispersions such as 
latex which may be vulcanized.—Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., 32 Osnaburgh St, 
London, and R. C. Davies, Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham. 

306,864. ApuHEsIvE SoLution.—H. O. 
Bruhn, 93 Store Kongensgade, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

306,994. CompouNDING LaTex. Cellulose 
xanthate gel is added to rubber, latex, or 
aqueous dispersions of rubber with agi- 
tation or stirring until the mixture 
creams and becomes viscous.—Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., 32 Osnaburgh St., 
London, and R. C. Davies, Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham. 

307,013.4 ANTIOXIDANT.—Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. 
Clifford, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

307,056. ATTACHING RUBBER TO METALS. 
—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., assignee of S. S. K. Junior, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., both in the U. S. A. 

307,087. INSULATION FoR CaBLEs.—W. S. 
Smith, Newton Poppleford, Devon; 
H. J. Garnett, Solefields, Kent, and 
H. C. Channon, Kensington, London. 

307,134. IsoMERIzING RupBer.—A. E. 
White, 88 Chancery Lane, London; B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., U. 
S. A 

307,155. 
ial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 


RUBBER COMPOSITIONS.—Imper- 
sroadway 


i ee 


eer ers | 








Buildings, Westminster; A. J. Hail- 
wood, W. J. S. Naunton, and A. Shep- 
herdson, Crumpsall Vale Chemical 
Works, Blackley, Manchester. 

307,180. ATTACHING RuprRerR To METAL.— 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 32 Osnaburgh 
St., London; E. A. Murphy and D. F. 
Twiss, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

307,308.74 SyNTHETIC RupBerR.—I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main 
Germany. 

307,375. SYNTHETIC RuBBER.—J. Y. John- 
son, 47 Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London; 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort- 
eon-Main, Germany. 

307,390. Purttyinc Gutta PERcHA.—W. 
S. Smith, Newton Poppleford, Devon; 
H. J. Garnett, Solefields, Kent, and 
H. C. Channon, Kensington, London. 

307,435. CARBON PAPER INK.—G. Wag- 
ner. 292 Podbielski St., Hannover, Ger- 
many. 

307,466. ComposiTion.—K. Winkler, Alt- 
stetten, near Zurich, Switzerland. 

307,731.+ RuspBer CEMENT. A _ suitable 
adhesive for attaching rubber to leather, 
etc., consists of a mixture of hevea latex 
and a latex of high resin content 
such as jelutong.—Nederlandsche Guttas 


Percha Maatschappij, The Hague, 
Helland. 
307,742.F SEALING ComPosiTion.—Dewey 


& Almy Chemical Co., assignee of C. H. 
Egan and W. I. McGowan, all of North 
Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 

307,747.+ ELectric ENposmosis or Rus- 
BER.—Siemens & Halske A. G., Siemens- 
stadt, Berlin, Germany. 

307,808. SyNTHETIC RupBer.—J. Y. John- 
son, 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London; 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. 

307,830,¢ 307,879,¢ and 307,912.+ RuBBER 
ELECTROLYSIS.—Siemens-Elektro-Osmose 
Ges., Berlin, Germany. 

307.937+ and 307,938.7 
BER.—I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 

307,966. Exectric Insutation.—W. E. 
Beatty, Bush House, Aldwych, London; 
3ell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New 
Yor, N. -Y¥,;-U: S. A 

308,249.+ ANTIOXIDANT. Amino azo 
hydrocarbons.—Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Akron, assignee of J. Teppema, 
Twin Oaks, both in O., U. S. A. 

308,275.4 AccELERATOR.—I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many. 

308,504. FLoor, 
Inc.—M. H. 
Australia. 


SYNTHETIC Rus- 


A... G,, 


CovER- 
Western 


Roor, oR WALL 
Tate, Perth, 


Germany 
476,998. Preparinc Rupser. Arnold Ru- 
dolf Frans van der Mark, Weltevreden, 


+Not vet 


accepted. 
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and Hein Kremer, Meloewoeng, Neth- 


erlands East Indies. Represented by 
H. Nahler, F. Seemann, and E. Vor- 
werk, Berlin, S. W. 11. 
General 
United States 
May 7, 1929* 
1,711,845. Fountain Pen. W. A. Hart- 
line, Midland, Mich. 
1,712,003. Packxinc. CC. R. Hubbard, 


Newark, assignor to The Garlock Pack- 


ing Co., Palmyra, both in N. Y. 


1,712,098. Neckwear. W. E. Webb, 
Larchmont, N, Y. 

1,712,265. Brow-out Boot. W. Gilbert, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

1,712,304. Fountain Pen. F. J. Kristo- 


fek, assignor to Brown & Bigelow, both 
of St. Paul, Minn. 
1,712,361. Ice Bac CLosuRe. 
derquist, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
712,420. Siipper Insert. A. Carlson, 
Princeton, Ill. 
1,712,472. Door Anp Cusuion. A. S. 
Campbell, Winchester, assignor to A. S 


A. R. So- 


— 


Campbell Co., East Boston, both in 
Mass. 
May 14, 1929* 
1,712,603. Recessep Packxinc. G. Chris- 
tenson, North Plainfield, N. J. 
1,712,655. Swimminc Appiiance. A. F. 


Fibiger, assignor of one-tenth to H. H. 
Phipps and E. J. Edwards, all of Spo- 
kane, Wash., and five-tenths to C. Fibi- 
ger, trustee, Detroit, Mich. 

1,712,965. LaminaTep Boarp, A. G. 
Maranville, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


1,713,187. Fountain Pen. E. C. Loet- 
scher, Dubuque, Iowa. 
1.713.364. Tusing Om Saver. P. Arbon, 


Tulsa, Okla.; Fidelity National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo., and L. M. 
McLeod, Tulsa, Okla., executors of said 
P. Arbon, deceased, assignors to Paul 
Arbon & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

May 21, 1929* 

713,611. Frexrpre Gairer. C. R. Little, 

Coventry, assignor to H. Lord, Earlsdon, 

both in England. 

1.713,716. InsuLaTep Conpuctor, H. D. 
Saylor, Newark, assignor to Driver- 
Harris Co., Harrison, both in N. J. 

1,713,733. Swimine Device. A. E, An- 
derson, assignor to Airubber Corp., both 
of Chicago, Iil. 

1,713,751. THrn-wALLep RuBBER ARTICLE. 


he 


I, and L. Dorogi, Budapest, assignors 
*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States 
Patent Office, the issue closes weekly on TI 
jay. and the patent hat issue bear 
ef the fourth Tuesday thereafter. 





of one-half to Dr. Dorogi Es Tarsa 
Gummigyar R. T., Budapest-Albertfalva, 
all in Hungary. 

713,756. Heap Massactnc Device. R. 
H. Hassler, Indianapolis, Ind. 

713,871. Tire Beap REENFORCEMENT. 
A. C. Hopkins, assignor to National 
Standard Co., both of Niles, Mich. 


— 


— 


1,713,895. Tupe CrLeaner. E. B. Ford, 
Unionville, N. J. 
1,713,937. MepicineE Dropper. C. G. 


Wheeland, San Francisco, Calif. 

714,130. VEHICLE CUSHION CONNECTION. 
F. L. Lipcot, New York, N. Y., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to The Rubber 
Shock Insulator Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
714,241. Nurstinc Bottte Nippte. C. J. 
Reilly, assignor of one-thiid to E. B. 
Norman and one-third to E. S. Butler, 
all of New Orleans, La. 
1,714,446. Rupper HEEL, 
St. Francisville, La. 


May 28, 1929* 


1,714,558. INFLaTep Toy. F. Hauff, as- 
signor of one-half to J. D. Slater, both 
of Akron, O. 


— 


—_ 


N. B. Riddle, 


1,714,687. Sanitary Batu Device. C. E. 
McKeag, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1,714,714. Rupper Heer. J. R. Gamme- 


ter, Akron, O. 

1,714,733. Hottow Fioat. McC. Shank, 
Akron, O., assignor to The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 


1,714,757. Nursinc BottLe Nippce. R. G. 
A. Beck, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
1,714,995. Treap Stock. W. B. Wes- 


cott, Dover, assignor to Rubber Latex 
Research Corp., Boston, both in Mass. 

1,715,120. OversHor. FE. H. Costellow, 
assignor to Philips-Baker Rubber Co., 
both of Providence, R. I. 

1,715,147. Gartrer. H. C. Porr, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to The Goodyear’s 
India Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 


June 4, 1929* 

1,715,482. Knit Fasric. T. G. Vorck, 
Barmen, Germany. 

1,715,523. AutTomMopiteE FLoor CoveERING. 
W. S. Turner, Detroit, Mich., assignor 
to The Paine & Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

1,715,525. AvuToMoBILE FLooR CovERING. 
W. S. Vrooman, assignor to The Paine 
& Williams Co., both of Cleveland, O. 

1,715,626. Heer Assemsiy. C. Roberts, 
Reigate, England, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1.715,944. Exastic Seat. E, L. Oliver, 
Piedmont, Calif., assignor to Oliver- 
Sherwood Co., a corporation of Calif. 

1,716,219. GLAss-RUN CHANNEL, H. 
Fauver, Detroit, Mich. 


W. 





India Rubber World 


1,716,300. VeHICLE FENpErR. W. C. Broad- 
well, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,716.311. Tire ror Casters. V. F. Har- 
ris, assignor to Harris & Reed Mfg. Co., 
both of Chicago, Ill. 


1,716,346. OversHor. R. L. Rice, Brook- 


line, assignor to Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, both in Mass. 
Dominion of Canada 
April 30, 1929 
289.201. AvuTomositeE Bumper. J. W. 
Postel, Palisade, N. J., U. S. A. 
289,224. PNeuMATIC Tire. S. Vidal-To- 


pete, Davos-Platz, Switzerland. 

289,361. SUBMARINE CABLE INSULATION. 
The Western Electric Co., Inc., assignee 
of the International Western Electric 
Co., Inc., both of New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of R. R. Williams, Roselle, and 
A. R. Kemp, East Orange, both in N. J., 
all in the U. S. A. 


May 7, 1929 

289,441. TraFFic SIGNAL. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

289,443. INFLATABLE Bac. S. G. Saha- 
gian, Pocahontas, Va., U. S. A. 

289,448. SurFACE PATTERNING Device. H. 
Vieck, Hamburg, Germany. 

289,508. Hert. The United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of J. B. Hadaway, 
Swampscott, Mass., U. S. A. 


May 14, 1929 


W. M. Rand, 


289,544. Tire VaLveE AND Cap. D. Bir- 
nie, Winnipeg, Man. 

289,602. Soap DisH. W. Vernet, New 
York, N.Y. U.S: A. 

May 21, 1929 

289,737. Winpow Hoexper. J. Davies, 
Oshawa, Ont. 

289,779. HEEL Protector. E, E. Smart, 


Mineral Wells, Tex., U. S. A. 


289,787. WATERPROOF STOCKING PROTECTOR. 
R. Vrabek, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 
April 24, 1929 
306,713. Brusu. W. H. Phipps, 12 Wav- 
erley Rd., Redland, and G. I. Fry, 19 
Oakfield Rd., Clifton, both in Bristol. 
506,806. TreAD BAnp. J. B. H. Jessen, 
35 Vaucluse Rd., Vaucluse, Sydney, 
Australia. 
306,8507. Foorwear. M. Wissaert, 240A, 
Chaussee de Ninove, Brussels. 
306,9017. Tire ALARM. Michelin Et Cie, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Puy-de-Dome, France. 
306,9544. StocKING SUSPENDERS, W. and 
M. Vorwerk, and G. Bremecker (trad- 
ing as Vorwerk & Sohn), 34 Kleiner 
Werth, Barmen, Germany. 


May 1, 1929 
307,125. UpnHotsTery Trimmincs. E. 
Benest, 7 Buckingham Ave., Whetstone, 


London. 

307,154. Ramway VEHICLE. G. Spencer, 
Moulton & Co., Ltd., and A. Spencer, 2 
Central Bldgs., Westminster. 


tNot yet accepted. 











July 1, 1929 


307,2947. GatvANic Battery. Accumu- 
latoren-Fabrik Akt.-Ges., 3 Askanischer 
Platz, Berlin, Germany. 


307,2977. OrFrseT PRINTING RoLLer. Masa 


Ges. Zur Herstellung Kunstlicher 
Oberflachen, 4 Alexanderufer, assignee 
of Dr. Ing. Koch & Kienzle, 9 Mar- 


garetenstrasse, both in Berlin, Germany. 


307,4297. ELECTRIC CABLE. Siemens- 
Schuckertwerke Akt.-Ges., Siemensstadt, 
Berlin, Germany. 


307,517. AUTOMOBILE MupGuARD. H. D. 
Dewes, 55 Corporation St., Belfast, and 


J. Dunlop, 11 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 


367,604. HorsesHor Pap. P. H. Wilkin- 
son, Shoeing Forge, Cawthorne, near 
Barnsley, and H. Speight, Wharncliffe 
St., Shoeing Forge, Barnsley. 

307,617. Evectric Case. C. J. 
Bell Place, Stamford Rd., 
Cheshire, and W. T. Glover & Co., 
Trafford Park, Manchester. 


307,626. Sore. W. Crick, 218 Abington 
Ave., Northampton. 


May 8, 1929 
307,651. Eiecrric CasLe. J. McCallum, 
16 Calderwood Rd., Newlands, Glasgow. 


307,7347. ELecTrRosTATIC TRANSMITTER. 
Newcombe-Hawley, Inc., St. Charles, 
assignee of C. Kyle, c/o Riverbank Lab- 
oratories, Geneva, both in IIl., U. S. A. 


307,7547. CorIn-FREED T1rrE Pump, J. Goe- 
bel, Diestedde, Westphalia, Germany. 


Beaver, 
Bowden, 
LAd., 


307,755+. Mattress. Soc. Belge Du 
Caoutchouc Mousse, 428 Chaussée de 
Gand, Berchem-St.-Agathe, Belgium. 

307,862. Fitter For Boots. E. C. R. 
Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


—(Jacobius & Gltickauf Akt.-Ges., 19 
Spandauerstrasse, Berlin.) 
308,059. Moror-Cycte Knee Grip. Uni- 
versal Rubber Paviors, Ltd. and L. Gais- 
Audenshaw, near 


man, Canning St., 
Manchester. 
308,067. FLExiBLE SHAFT Coupiinc, J. & 


A. Hillman, Ltd., Castle Leather Works, 
Trindle Rd., Dudley, Worcestershire, and 
C. Macbeth, 67 Norwich Union Cham- 
bers, Birmingham. 

308,082. ENpiess-BeLt Conveyer. C, J. 
Cuthbertson, City Mills, High St., Strat- 
ford, London. 

308,125. FLUSHING VALVE. 
key, 1056 Wagner Ave., 
Rar, U.S.A 

308,133. Sore. A. A. Glidden, 65 Adams 
Ave., and T. M. Knowland, 76 Bradford 
Rd., both in Watertown, Mass., U. S. A. 

302,157. Boor-Tor Protector. E. A. Bart- 
lett, 38 St.-Olaves Rd., East Ham, Lon- 
don. 


F. W. Star- 
Philadelphia, 


May 15, 1929 


308,289. SHuTTLE For Looms. British 
Celanese, Ltd., 8 Waterloo Place, Lon- 
don, W. A. Dickie, and H. R. Torking- 
ton, British Celanese, Spondon, near 
Derby. 

308,413. Execrric Caste. J. McCallum, 
16 Calderwood Rd., Newlands, Glasgow. 

308,553. Boor. T. Kurata, 70 Komeya- 
Machi, Kurume-Shi, Japun. 


+Not vet accepted. 
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Germany 


INFLATABLE Bopy. 
Dorogi, and Dr. Dorogi & Co., 
fabrik A. G., Budapest-Albertfalva, Hun- 


Dr is and’ L: 
Gummi- 


476,165. 


gary. Represented by W. Fritze and 
Dr. E. Boas, Berlin S. W. 61. 


476,574. Sponce Rupper Mattress, Led- 
ermanufaktur Ehrenfriedersdorf Lina 
Zimmermann and Carl Zimmermann, 
Ehrenfriedersdorf. 


477,208. RUBBER AND Fasric SHOE. Firma 
Simon Lewkowitz, Neue Friedrichstrasse 
38-40, Berlin C. 2. 

477,292. Fapric. BELT. 
Ltd, and F. W. Alexander, Cardiff, 
Wales. Represented by M. Wagner 
and Dr. G. Breitung, Berlin S. W. 11 

477,301. Sponce RupBer Mattress (addi- 
tion to 476,574). Ledermanufaktur Ehr- 
enfriedersdorf Lina Zimmermann and 
Carl Zimmermann, Ehrenfriedersdorf. 


Lewis & Tyler, 


Designs 

1,070,307. Hosr. Firma Albert Ziegler, 
Giengen a. d. Brienz, Wurtt. 

1,070,444.  PrerroraTeD Mat. Wilhelm 
Pahl Dortmunder Gummiwarenfabrik 
‘Komm. Ges., Dortmund. 

1,071,670. Mattress. A. G. Metzeler & 
Co., Munich. 

1,071,716. Heer. Otto Schlappig & Co., 
Herderstrasse 42, Diisseldort. 

1,071,914. Rusper Fapsric. MHanseatische 
Gummiwerke G.m.b.H., Hamburg 27. 

1,072,068. Heer. Continental Caoutchouc- 


und - Gutta- Percha Compagnie, Han- 
nover. 
1,072,151. REENFORCEMENT FOR’ Boats. 


Harburger Gummiwarenfabrik Phoenix, 
A.G., Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, a.d.F. 
1,072,191. Pneumatic Tire. Wilhelm 
Steinkopf, Grabow i. Meckl. 
1,072,571. Bac. Georg Wicke, 
strasse 11, Berlin W. 57. 

1,073,310. Pen. Gertrude Moller (née 
Meis), Lokstedt-Niendorf, b. Hamburg. 

1,073,468. RussBer Linep Vatve. Conti- 
nental Caoutchouc - und - Gutta - Percha 
Compagnie, Hannover. 

1,073,587. RuBBER METAL SPHERE. Theo- 
dor Pfluger, Zierenbergstrasse 97, Hilde- 
sheim. 


Bulow- 


Prints 
United States 


11,796. A New PENCIL wiTH a NEw FEa- 
TURE! PRESIDENT PENCIL WITH OVER- 
s1zE RusBer (C 83). Pencils. Ameri- 
can Lead Pencil Co., New York, N. Y 
and Hoboken, N. J. 


11,797. Appep FEatTurRE! AN OVERSIZE 
RUBBER ON THE POPULAR VELVET PEN- 
cit (C 84). Pencils. American Lead 
Pencil Co., New York, N. Y., and Ho- 
boken, N. J. 


Trade Marks 


United States 


Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now 
Being Registered 

Under the rules of the United States Patent 
Office, trade marks registered under the Act of 
February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and 
arbitrary marks, while those registered under the 
Act of March 19, 1920, Section (1) (b) are non- 
technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive 
or geographical matter or mere surnames. To be 
registered under the later act, trade marks must 
have been used for not less than one year. Marks 
registered under this act are being published for 
the first time when registered, any opposition 
taking the form of an application for cancellation, 


May 7, 1929 
Act of February 20, 1905 

256,051. Aprs—erasers of rubber or com- 
position material. Societe Anonyme des 
Anciens Etablissements J. M. Paillard, 
Paris, France. 

256,081. ParmMR—solid petroleum residues 
and asphaltic residues and products made 
therefrom to be used as an ingredient in 
the rubber, paint, and ink industries. 
Binney & Smith Co., New York, N. Y. 


256,148. BESTEVER KOwMAH—combs made 
of hard rubber or pyroxylin plastic. The 
New York, 


Mohawk Merchandise Co., 
Ne YY. 

Act of March 19, 1920 
256,238. ALLAN’s—ladies’ garments,  in- 
cluding shoes made of leather, rubber, 
fabric, or combinations of said materials. 
Jonas Millinery, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

May 14, 1929 
Act of February 20, 1905 


256,260. Hanpy Panty—babies’ pants. 
The Baumann Rubber Co., New’ Haven, 
Conn. 


256,293. Representation of a seal contain- 
ing the words: “Ayax Gortp Bonp’— 
tires and tubes. Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., and Racine, Wis. 

256,294. Gotp SHtELp—tires and tubes. 
Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., and Racine, Wis. 

256,295. Representation of a shield con- 
taining the words: “Ajax GoLtp SHIELD” 
—tires and tubes. Ajax Rubber Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., and Racine, Wis. 

256,296. Gotp Bonp—tires and_ tubes. 
Ajax Rubber Co., Inc, New York, 
N. Y., and Racine, Wis. 

256,309. Rectangle containing at each end 
the representation of a man tapping a 
rubber tree, and between these the word: 


“RUBBERLAND’—hot water bottles.  E. 
G. Bieg, Los Angeles, Calif. 
256,338. PARACoRD—tennis shoes, over- 


shoes, arctics, and boots. _ Endicott John- 
son Corp., Endicott, N. 


256,396. GRASSELER AGER — antioxidants. 


The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 
256,398. MurrELLE — deodorant and pre- 
servative for rubber and rubber gar- 


ments. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New 
York, .N. Y. 

256,425. Representation of a winged dra- 
gon holding in one fore-paw a mono- 
grammed shield on a shelf across which 


is a streamer cont aining the words: 








es 








“SEMPER SuRSUM"’—door handles and 
knobs; handles for stove and oven doors: 
stretchers ; teapots; grasping handles and 
grasp bars for baths and railroad cars; 
valves and parts thereof, spraying noz- 
zles, siphons, cocks and faucets, pipes 
and pipe couplings, spigots, and outlets, 
all made of hard india rubber or of syn- 
thetic or other artificial resins used as 
substitutes for hard india rubber. Dr. 
Heinr. Traun & S6hne, vormals Har- 
burger Gummi-Kamm-Compagnie, Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

256,447. THERMOID 
ING—brake linings. 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

May 21, 1929 
Act of February 20, 1905 
256,614. Representation of a fancy sign 
with a double border, which contains the 
word: “RANFAC”’—surgical and veteri- 
narian syringes. Randall Faichney, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

256,636. Paracorp—golf and tennis balls. 
Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 

256,639. Fryrire—golf balls. Frederick 
& Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 


Act of March 19, 1920 


E—boots and shoes of rub- 
United States 
and 


Brake LIn- 
Rubber 


F-M-L 
Thermoid 


256,820. Turr 
ber or rubber and fabric. 
Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J., 
New York, N. Y. 


256,843. Vecue—dress _ shields. LB: 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
May 28, 1929 
Act of February 20, 1905 
256,892. Rapi1uM—rubber garments. 

Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & Co., Inc., New 


York, N. Y. 

256,917. REvULTEX—vulcanized or partly- 
vulcanized rubber latex. W. MacPher- 
son, Cambridge, Mass. 

256,935. WEARFLEX Sport—rubber shoe 
soles and heels, also boots, shoes, and 
arctics having leather or canvas uppers 


and rubber soles. Endicott Johnson 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 

256,939. Brack Oaxk—boots and_ shoes 
made of rubber and fabric. United 


States Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. 
J., and New York, N. Y. 

256,985. THERMAX Branp—carbon black 
used for -various industrial purposes, and 
especially for compounding with rubber. 
Thermatomic Carbon Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

256,995. 


sponges. 


TuNE Rose Branp—chamois and 
S. Vollman Co., Chicago, Ill. 

257,065. WeraRFLEX — rubber-composition 
soles and heels, arctics and tennis shoes 
made of rubber and fabric, and rubber 
boots and overshoes. Endicott Johnson 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 

257,069. Representation of a zeppelin con- 


taining the word: “ZEPLIN” and below 
the representation the words: “Lone 
WeEAR”—outsoles and heels of rubber 


I. Feldstein, doing business 
New York, 


and leather. 
as Morris Feldstein & Son, 
N. Y 
257,072. 


SunrisE—bathing caps. I. B. 











Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
257,125. “Nu-Prur” — shower-bath cur- 
tains and sanitary slip-on toilet-seat cov- 
ers. Bucklein Rubber Co., New York, 
257,181. Triangle containing the words: 
“RUBBER SERVICE LABORATORIES” and a 
smaller friangle containing the words: 
“Rusco Motp PasTe”—chemical compo- 
sition applied to molds to prevent stick- 


ing of molded articles to the mold. 
The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
Akron, O 

257,182. Triangle containing the words: 
“RUBBER SERVICE LABORATORIES” and a 
smaller triangle containing the word: 


“UREKA”—compound used as a vulcan- 
ization accelerator in the curing of rub- 
ber articles. 


June 4, 1929 
Act of February 20, 1905 


257,201. Circle with a dark background 
and a light border containing the repre- 
sentation of two eagles perched on top 
of a mountain—pneumatic tires and parts 
wholly or partly of rubber, rubber non- 
skid devices, tire protectors, tire and tube 
repair outfits, patches, and bandages. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


257,244. RANGE FINpER—golf clubs, balls, 
bags, irons, and tees. Donaldson Mfg. 


Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
257,282. DrEADNAUGHT—tires and inner 
tubes. F. G. Schenuit, Baltimore, Md. 


Dominion of Canada 
May 7, 1929 


46,023. Words: “Court SpectaL” and the 
representation of a shoe with a toe strip 
in any color different from and dis- 
tinctive to that of the shoe itself—sport 
shoes and boots. The Northern Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 

46,071. Word: “Raprer”—golf balls and 
other appliances for playing the game of 
golf. Donaldson Mfg. Co., Ltd, 1A 
Blythswood Square, Glasgow, Scotland. 


May 14, 1929 


46,129. Word: “VutctTiTe” in red letters 
superposed on a representation of a self- 
vulcanizing patch — se] f-vulcanizing 
patches and tire-repairing and similar 
products. National Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

46,134. Word: “Mactniop”—goods manu- 
factured wholly or partly from india rub- 
ber, gutta percha, and substitutes there- 
for. Macinlop, Ltd., 32 Osnaburg St., 
London, England. 


May 21, 1929 


46.235. Words: “Rupper Frow”—friction 
braking mechanism and parts, recoil 
checks, shock absorbing mechanisms, and 
the like for vehicles. John Warren Wat- 


son Co., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
May 28, 1929 
46,277. Words: “Lapy Dainty”—rubber 
goods. United Drug Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Ont. 








India Rubber W orld 


46,282. Word: “Roapcrart” — pneumatic 
tires. Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

46,292. Arbitrary term: ‘“HANSAPLAST’— 


wound dressing composed of adhesive 
caoutchouc plaster and impreghated mull 
compress. P. Beiersdorf & Co., Aktien- 
gesellschait, Hamburg, Germany. 


United Kingdom 
May 15, 1929 


501,315. Miro—goods manufactured from 
india rubber and gutta percha not in- 
cluded in other classes. Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
US. A 


May 22, 1929 


491,040. Representation of an elephant 
trampling on a serpent—india rubber so- 
lution and patches. The Elephant Chem- 


ical Co., Ltd., 171-173 Neate St., London, 
5a:.5. 
491,042. Representation of an elephant 


trampling on a serpent—repair outfits for 
tires, and tape impregnated with india 
rubber for insulating purposes. The Ele- 
phant Chemical Co., Ltd., 171-173 Neate 
St., London, S.E.5. 





Designs 


United States 


78,459. Tire. Term 14 years. F. Fel- 
lowes, Sutton Coldfield, England, assig- 
nor to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

78,502. SHoe Sote. Term 14 years. G. 
W. Blair, assignor to Mishawaka Rub- 
ber & Woolen Mfg. Co., both of Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

78,537. Tire. Term 14 years. H. B. Sav- 
age, assignor to The Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Norwalk, Conn. 

78,579. Tire. Term 14 years. P. Litch- 
field, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

78,646. SHoeE SoLe. Term 14 years. L. 
M. Oakley, assignor to Essex Rubber 
Co., both of Trenton, N. J. 

78,694. TrreE. Term 14 years. 
New York, N. Y. 

78,700. Tire. Term 14 years. W. 
Tyler, assignor to Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 
both of Racine, Wis. 


J. Martin, 


Dominion of Canada 


8,258. Gotr Batt. The India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works Co., 
Ltd., 106 Cannon St., London, E.C., Eng- 
land. 

8,261. Lire-Bett. I. & L. Dorogi, 
pest, Albertfalva, Hungary. 

8,272. Tire. The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ont. 

8,296. Tire. The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ont. 

8,297. Tire. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Montreal, P. Q. 

8,320. SYRINGE. 
Corp., Watertown, NY, 

8.321. HyYPoDERMIC SYRINGE. 
Instrument Corp., Watertown, 
UW. 6. A. 

8.228 and 8329. Tire. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Buda- 


Ltd., 


Faichney Instrument 
U. 8. A. 

Faichney 
aR A 
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MARKET REVIEW 


of the selling came from Akron. 





Creupe Rueeer 


New York Exchange 


UNE 1. With steady London cables 

and short covering, but in a quiet 

market, prices advanced about 30 to 
49 points and closed steady. June, 21.00; 
July, 21.40; Sept:, 21:90; Oct., 22.00; 
Nov., 22.00; Dec., 22.30; Jan., 22.50; Mar., 
22.80. 

June 3. London opened % to 4% higher 
and Exchange opening prices were up 30 
to 40 points. Trading was very quiet and 
prices sagged about 10 points during mid- 
day trading. The market closed up 30 
points for the day, yet 10 points lower 
than the high. June, 21.10; July, 21.70; 
Aug., 21.90; Sept. 22.10; Oct. 22.20; 
Nov., 22.50; Dec., 22.60; Jan., 22.70; Feb., 
22.90; Mar., 22.90. 

June 4. With London off '% pence and 
fluctuating in a 4 range, prices sagged a 
trifle, but trading was dull and no definite 
trend could be seen. Final prices were off 
from 20 to 30 points for the day. June, 
21.00; July, 21.40; Aug. 21.70; Sept., 
21.90; Oct., 22.00; Nov., 22.00; Dec., 22.40; 
Jan., 22.50; Feb., 22.60; Mar., 22.80. 

June 5, Trading was a little more ac- 
tive and with a better tone, yet when prices 
advanced to any extent, there were sellers 
to hold it steady. There was no excited 
trading, but just enough commission-house 
buying and outside interest to make short 
sellers a little nervous. Prices closed 10 
points higher. June, 20.60; July, 21.00; 


Aug., 21:30: Sept: 21.50; Oct, 21.70; 
Nov., 21.80; Dec., 22.00; Jan., 22.10; Feb., 
22.30; Mar., 22.50. 

June 6. The market showed a little bet- 
ter tone and with slightly higher range in 
London and Singapore, prices gained a 
little and closed about 10 to 20 points 
above last night’s closing. June, 20.80; 
July, 21.20; Aug., 21.40; Sept., 21.70; Oct., 
21.80; Nov., 22.00; Dec., 22.00; Jan., 
22.30; Feb., 22.50; Mar., 22.60. 

June 7. London was % pence better 
and then \% easier; therefore, prices backed 
and filled with little trading. Just a wait- 
ing market with no disposition to trade 
and a slight fluctuation of 10 points either 
way. June, 20.80; July, 21.10; Aug., 21.40; 
Sept, 2160; Oct., 21:70; Nov., 22.00; 
Dec:, 22:10: Jan:; 22.30; Feb: 22:30; Mar:, 
22.40. 

June 8. One of the dullest days on the 
exchange, only eight contracts having 
changed hands. 

June 10. With slightly easier London 
cables the market opened off about 10 
points and remained dull. Then on urgent 
selling of 150 lots of July by a commis- 
sion house, prices quickly slid off about 60 
Points. As the market came to a close, 
fair buying developed and prices came 
back about 20 to 30 points from the low 
and with further buyers at these figures. 
It was thought that factories who had 
bought shipment rubber were hedging their 
purchases on the Exchange and that some 
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June, 
20.10; July, 21.00; Aug., 21.30; Sept., 
2'.00; Oct., 21.20; Nov., 21.40; Dec., 21.60; 
Jan., 21.90; Feb., 21.90; Mar., 22.10. 

June 11. Selling by a prominent Wall 
Street trader in rather large quantities 
started prices downwards and prices de- 
clined 40 to 60 points before any support 
was encountered. At the close, covering 
by others who sold brought prices back 
about 10 points from the low. Trading 
was very dull at the close. June, 20.10; 
July, 20.40; Aug., 20.70; Sept., 21.00; Oct., 
21.20; Nov., 21.40; Dec., 21.60; Jan., 
21.70; Feb., 21.90; Mar., 22.10. 

June 12. With London prices up % to 
14 pence opening prices were higher by 
10 points and with fair buying and some 
short covering together with trade buying, 
prices rose 30 points at the high prices, 
but finally closed at a net gain of 20 points 
ior all positions. Trading was quiet, but 
as May consumption figures are expected, 
traders preferred to even up their commit- 
ments rather than take a position. This, 
with little rubber offered from the East, 
caused a steadier market. June, 20.20; 
July, 20.60; Aug., 20.00; Sept., 21.10; Oct., 
21.30; Nov., 21.50; Dec., 21.60; Jan., 21.70; 
Feb., 21.90; Mar., 22.00. 

June 13. London cables were steady 
and East cables up 1% pence. Prices 
opened at the previous close to 10 points 
higher, but with no trade buying and deal- 
ers waiting for the consumption figures, 
prices fluctuated in a range of 10 points 
with no trend either way, and closed even 
to 10 points higher. June, 20.30; July, 





New York Rubber Exchange—High and Low Monthly Futures 
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The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLOSING PRICES—CENTS PER POUND—‘‘A”’ CONTRACTS 








itions ————May, 1929 ape ea ee On 
~— 27.28 «29 «30* 31 a ao 6) 6) 69). 8) 10) ak 12 43 
June ....cccceeeeeeeees 20.9 20.7 21.0 .... 21.0 21.1 21.1 21.0 20.5 20.6 20.8 20.6 20.1 20.1 20.2 20 
TG. dsb. cabwsnccevgee 214 Qh0 20-5 24. 213/204 21:7 21:4 20:9 21,0 21.2 21:0 20:4 20.4 20.6 20 
‘August .........+....- 21.6 21.4 21.7 .... 21.6 21.6 21.9 21.7 21.2 21.3 21.4 21.3 20.7 20.7 20.8 20 
September ............ 21.9 21.6 21.8 .... 21.8 21.9 22.1 21.9 21.5 21.5 21.7 21.5 .21.0 20.9 21.1 21 
CEEGHED  occcoccsscceeos 220 217 22:0 ..%. 21:9 2210 22:2 22,0 21.6 21.7 21.8 21.6 21.2 21.1 21.3 21. 
MIGUSUBE sc ba csscos BE2-2U9 O22 . 277219! 2251 22:5: 22:2 21.8 21.8 22:0: 21,9 21.4 21.3..21.5 21 
MEGANE occ occa sco 223 2010 2:3...» 22:50 22:3 22.6 22:4 21:9 22,0' 22.1 22:0 21-6 21:5 21.6 21 
nae oo ceinbiatlnia'e oienie DOM QO DOF su < B2 2215227 22:8 22:1" 22:1 22:3. 22-2 21.7 21.6: 21.7 21. 
MEAWTIGTY. oc. csc cccvoccas 2206 2218 22.5 Scent ed B07 22:9" 22.6 22.2 22,3: 22:5 22.3: 21-9 21:8 21.9 21. 
RU RONS oc icvaws Ca100 0% DELB Oe ee 22.5 22.8 22.9 22.8 22.3 22.5 22.6 22.5 22.1 21.9 22.0 22. 
April ........eeeeeeee4 22.9 22.6 22.8 .... 22.6 22.9 23.1 22.9 22.5 22.6 22.7 22.7 22.2 22.0 22.1 22. 
oS NE es aa ay mee panes cece 22:0 23.2 23.0 22.6 22.7 22.9 22:8 22:3 22.1 22.2 22.2 


* Holiday. 





June, 


ARH ONY 


1929————_— ish ames 
14 Ss -17 38 19-20 -21.° 22 24 25 


20.0 20.0 20.0 20.4 20.3 20.0 20.1 20.2 20.2 


20.1 20.1 20.1 20.5 20.4 20.1 20.2 20.3 20.2 2 

20.4 20.3 20.4 20.9 20.7 20.3 20.5 20.6 20.5 20.3 
20.7 20.7 20.7 21.2 20.9 20.6 20.8 20.9 20.8 20.7 
20.8 20.7 20.9 21.4 21.1 20.8 21.0 21.1 21.0 20.9 
21.0 20.9 21.1 21.6 21.3 21.0 21.2 21.3 21.2 21.1 
21.1 21.0 21.2 21.7 21.4 21.2 21.4 21.5 21.4 21.3 
21:2 21.2 21,3 21.8 21.6 21.4 21.7 21.7 21.7 21.6 
21.3 21.3 21.5 22.0 21.8 21.6 21.8 21.9 21.9 21.8 
21.4 21.4 21.7 22.2 22.0 21.8 22.0 22.0 22.0 21.9 
21.5 21.5 21.9 22.3 22.1 22.0 22.1 22.1 22.1 22.0 
21.6 21.6 22.0 22.4 22.2 22.1 22.1 22.2 22.3 22.2 








20.70; Aug. 20.50; Sept., 21.10; Oct., 
1.20; Nov. 21.40; Dec. 21.60; Jan., 

21.70: Feb., 21.90; Mar., 22.00. 
Juxe 14. London quotations _ being 
ady, prices opened 10 to 20 points 
thal tie previous close Re- 





May of 49,233 
Trade factors 
uses sold on this good 
consumers’ support 
1 off 50 to 60 points on 
closed 10 points above 
support. June, 19.90; 
20.00; Sept., 20.70; 
v., 20.90; Dec., 21.10; Jan., 
Mar., 21.60. 
fairly active market with a 
g, caused prices to close 


consumpti tor 


sud comm} 








news, 





prices qui 
every 
the low with 
July, 20.10; 
Oct.. 20.80: Ne 
21.20; Feb., 21.40; 
June 15. 4 


little short covern 


position 








steady t higher. No special 
trend was June, 20.00; July, 
20.10; Aug.. 20.30; Sept., 20.70; Oct. 


20.90; Dec., 21.00; Jan., 21.20; 
Mar., 21.40. 

London opened %& higher in 
and maintained this advance 


20.80; Nov., 
Feb., 21.30; 

June 18. 
all positions 


all day in a steady market. Opening 
prices were 10 points higher on all posi- 
tions. With short covering and good 


trade buying priees rose easily 50 points 
positions and maintained this 
he close. June, 20.40; July, 


on all active 
advance at the 


20.60: Aug., 20.90; Sept., 21.20; Oct. 
21.40: Nov., 21.60; Dec., 21.70; Jan. 
21.70: Feb.. 22.00; Mar., 22.20. 

Tune 19. London continued steady to 


lg pence higher, and opening prices were 











June 20. Softer London cables, com- 
mission-ho-sc -elling, and switching from 
july to Dee -by dealer interests at a 
differential 0 [10 points were trading fea- 
tures. Support was poor, and the final 
results were losses from 30 to 40 points 
from the previous close. June, 20.00; 
July, 20.10; Aug., 20.30; Sept., 20.60; 
Oct., 20.80; Nov., 21.00; Dec., 21.20; Jan., 
21.40; Feb., 21.60; Mar., 21.80. 


June 21. With a better feeling and 
steady London cables the trading was cau- 
tious and another decrease of 500 tons 
reported in London stocks helped values. 
These factors together with good factory 
buying reported made a steady market, and 
prices came back 10 to 20 points and closed 


very steady. June, 20.10; July, 20.20; 
Aug., 20.50; Sept.. 20.80; Oct., 21.00; 
Nov., 21.20; Dec., 21.40; Jan., 21.70; Feb., 
21.80; Mar., 22.00. 

June 22. With a few short-covering 
transactions and steady London cables, 
prices were steady and closed about 10 
points higher than the previous close. 


June 24. With London practically un- 
changed from Saturday’s close but barely 
steady, prices fluctuated in a very narrow 
range with no trend in either direction 
and extremely dull to 10 points higher. 
June, 20.20; July, 20.30; Aug., 20.60; 
Sept., 20.90; Oct., 21.10; Nov., 21.30; Dec., 
21.50; Jan., 21.70; Feb., 21.90; Mar., 22.10. 


June 25.—With steady London prices, 
trading was quiet, but with firm under- 





India Rubber World 
New York Outside Market 


June 1. London cables were steady 
and Exchange prices higher. Dealers were 
reluctant sellers, preferring to await de- 
velopments. Factories stood aside and lit- 
tle business was reported. 


Spot Today MonthAgo Year Ago 
(Giene ects: se 21% 205% 19% 
Ribs ee ee 21% 19% 19% 
Upriver Fine..... 23 22 20% 


June 3. As offers from Singapore and 
London were steady and firmer, dealers 
raised prices, but factories were not in- 
terested except at price concessions. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
DA ia ee ata oa 22 20% 19% 
reer ee 21% 19% 19% 
Upriver Fine..... 23 22 20% 


June 4. London was slightly easier, but 
with Singapore steady, a few shipment 
offers were taken up. Little factory busi- 
“iess was reported. Trading in actuals was 


a dull affair. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
Cee. citesccewac oe 20% 19% 
PRAM Ts 2-5 sisicw evel 21% 19% 19% 
Upriver Fine..... 23 22 20% 

June 5. Very little trading in actuals 


was reported and offerings were not press- 
ing, but manufacturers were noticeable by 
their absence. First latex was in some 
demand and was held at 1 cent over ribs. 
Estimates on production seem to be hold- 
ing up trading. 






































20 to 30 points above last night’s close, Spo Woday “Aonthiam “Weare 
ith i t! tiv tv. Failure of anv outside 'Cne At one time the market was 20 on sy a ae Te ee 
N’ little activity. “allure ‘ s ; “i _ 
7 : “4 oe ‘ a = ; points lower than yesterday but closed 10 GrePe --++++++ + 22 21% 197¢ 
buying and factories to follow the ad- : es - ; RBS sus cooker 21 19% 193% 
: ; ; points lower, with buyers at these prices. Upriver Fine..... 22y% 22 20% 
vance caused some pressure to those pte : ee 
, pee , sated el alate at June, 20.00; July, 20.10; Aug., 20.40; j 6M tain heint 
sarishly inclined, and ces advanced 2 é in 4 IN } —" poi 
pearishly in d price Sept., 20.70: Oct., 21.00: Nov., 21.10: Dec., June 6. anufacturers were buying 
to 30 its, with no real pressure 5,5,’ 7. . 2 ast hd fe =e very little actual rubber because supplies 
; x ‘ 21.30; Jan., 21.60; Feb., 21.80; Mar., 22.00. : 
against the market. June, 20.20; July, were ample and there was no need to en- 
2040; Aug., 20.70; Sept. 20.90; Oct., June might be described as a very dull ter the market, although they are reported 
21.10: Nov., 21.30: Dec., 21.40; Jan., month on the Exchange, with a few high not fully covered for July-Sept. positions. 
21.60: Fet 21.8 Mar., 22.00; Apr., spots of active trading and small changes Prices wer€ % higher on asking price 
22.10; May, 22.20 In prices. with very little taken. 
New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
1928 1929 June - 1929 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 
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July 1, 1929 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
2 22 21 19% 
I Ean 21% 20% 19% 
Upriver Fine..... 22% 22 20 


June 7. Manufacturers were not buy- 
ing and seem to be waiting out the mar- 
kei as it is working their way and they 
have enough rubber for immediate require- 
ments. Crepe remains at a premium and 
is fairly scarce. Consumption for May is 
eagerly awaited and there is little buying. 


Spot Today MonthAgo Year Ago 
REE RRIE a 5 crea nia acess 22 21% 193% 
ER soos ok waves 21% 20% 19% 
Upriver Fine..... 22% 22% 22 


June 8 One of the dullest days in the 
trade and no transactions reported. Prices 
unchanged. 

June 10. A fair business was done in 
nearby rubber, as exchange prices were 
off about 60 points and factories were able 
to pick up requirements without disturb- 
ing the markets and getting rubber % to 
54-cent cheaper than last week. No ac- 
tivity but just quiet absortion. 


Spot Today MonthAgo Year Ago 
Crepe seocwevesecse 21% 22% 183% 
Re So ois iw os 6 205% 21% 18% 
Upriver Fine..... 22% 23% 22 


June 11. Buying by manufacturers 
continues on a hand-to-mouth policy and 
seems confined to spot with little inclina- 
tion to buy the futures. Prices were shaded 
irom % to %4-cent, but no distress selling 
was in evidence. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
en Seer aepegere 21% 21% 19% 
ene ees: 20% 21 19% 
Upriver. Fine..... 22% 23% 22 


June 12. Exchange prices were steadier 
and London higher by % to %4 pence, and 


very little rubber was offered from the 
Fast. Dealers were resg ved and some 
refused to quote,prices, as May consump- 
tion figures were expectiu jand they pre- 
ferred to wait. Factories maintained a 
waiting attitude inquiring only for near- 
by prices. 


Spot Today MonthAgo Year Ago 
NO ois aes Sterns 21% 22% 1834 
en 20% 21Y% 1854 
Upriver Fine..... 22% 23% 22 


June 13. With slightly higher London 
cables and Eastern offers % pence higher, 
dealers were again reserved and little busi- 
ness was done. It was thought that manu- 
tacturers have considerable July-Sept. rub- 
ber to buy, but are hoping to obtain it at 
lower prices. Invoice figures are consid- 
ered favorable as they were lower than 
anticipated. 


Spot Today MonthAgo Year Ago 
NGS clio oan cae 21% 21% 19% 
1 ER oan Rare pr 20% 21 19% 
Upriver Fine..... 22% 23% 22 


June 14. The May consumption figures 
of 49,233 tons established a new high figure 
for all time. The market was not bullish 
for these figures had been discounted, and 
there appears to be plenty of rubber for 
immediate consumption. Prices declined 
¥%-cent for all positions. 


Spot Today MonthAgo Year Ago 
i eos owe adele 20% 22% 20 
we aaieee was 201% 21% 19% 
Upriver Fine..... 21% 24 23% 


June 15. With steady exchange prices 
and no factory interest, prices for the 
actuals remained steady, and no sales were 
reported. 
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June 18. A firmer foreign market and 
advances of about 50 points on the Ex- 
change caused dealers to rafse prices for 
actuals about 3g to %-cent on all grades 
and positions. There was a moderate de- 
mand for rubber although large interests 
were not active buyers. It is reported 
that Russia and other foreign countries 
are buyers in London, and this also 
stimulated the market. Short selling seems 
tc have stopped for the moment, and 
further advances may occur. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Agu 
EERE Kcivicin ck acas Uae $1 19 
RAO sis)s wakes. as 205% 183 
Upriver Fine ..... 22% 19 





June 19. London and Singapore ad- 
vanced in sympathy with the New York 
rise yesterday, but this advance was not 
maintained, and prices slid off a little, 
with some factory buying for spot and 
nearby ribs. Off grades were in fair de- 
mand. with firmer prices. Final prices 
were off 4% on standards. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Agc 
OPO 9 osccewesicos 21% 23% 1934 
MEMES teers Sead ave 20% g 





Upriver kine ..... 22% 24% 

June 20. Due to the liquidation of 
some commission houses and_ slightly 
easier London cables, prices were about 
%-cent lower on all positions, and this 
together with a lack of factory buying 
made the market look rather weak al- 
though not decidedly so. 


Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 
RUN ch ese caaems 2} 24% 19% 
MO 5 sein cd Sales 20% 23% 19% 
Upriver Fine ..... 22% 25% 22 


JuNE 21. In the late trading after the 





New York Quotations 


Following are the New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago, and June 25, the current date 








: Tune 25, May 25, une 25, . une 25 ay 25 meee 
Plantation Hevea 1928 1929 J 1929 South American J 1928” a J M1929” 
Rubber latex (Hevea)...gal.$1.50 @ $1.50 @ $1.50 @ Paras—Continued 
OREPE ape on ENE surnae ane sts .211%4@ 21%4@ 20 @ 
| ere 2054 € 214.@ 2 C 
First latex, spct.......... 19%@.20 22, @.22% ~—-.211%4@.21% lianas 2G 214@ 20 € 
LS Ly aria On te Aer ae Re 197% @ .22% @.22% .21%@ CAUCHO 
August-September ...... .197%@ -22%4@.22% = .214%@ Upper caucho ball 14 = 7 
October-December ..... .1934@.197% .22%@.23 .22 @ apar caucho ball. pea os “99 * a on 7 
January-March ........ 1934 @ 231% @.23% 2214 @ Lower caucho ball........ 1344 1 a 114% @ 
On latex, spot........... 194@ .214%@ .214%@ M b 2 
“P Blanket, spct........ s19@ 194@ 18% @ anicobas 
1 EA aoe eer 1944 @ .194@ 18%4%@ rs 2 h ; aie aie aie Ss dial 
August-September ..... 194@ -20% @ .184%@ pa esi ded eads........ t 14 @ <0 @ f.20 @ 
October-December ..... 1914 @ 204%@ .18%@ Se ge Aisiviei eset tees 1.09 a tT 12 a +12 @ 
January-March ........ 19%@ .20% @.21 19 @ area ya, 30% guaranteed +19 @ 7.22 @ 1.22 @ 
“Cc” Blanket, spot........ 18344 194%@ 184@ Mangabiera, thin sheet.... 7.19 @ tes @ {.22 @ 
BATIPOGE TNG. Aig ca -osb:ciereo a's 19 G 194@ A18K@ 
eer 18% @ 19% @ 1854 @ Centrals 
Rirowan i6ll oss) shoe 1814 @ 154@ 14 @ ies ee ee 1SY@ 12 2.13 PP @.12 
entral wet sheet........ .08 7 a 08 2.10 
Sheet Comite Sra ok cc cies 1574@ a 10 @.1 
Ribbed. smoked spot...... .214%@ .20%4 @.20% Esmeralda sausage........  .151%4@ 12 @.13 11 @.12 
Haile ses aii, Saker 2114 @ 2014 @.2034 
yA eats ook a6 22 203% @ 201, Guayule - a 
October-December 221% @.221 ‘2114, @.21% Duro, washed and dried... .20 7 .20 ? 194@ 
January-March .2214 @.23 .214%@ MRM a ery vas. 5 bi0 bo 6s See 21 D 1 z 21 1 
is Gutta Percha 
East Indian : 
CO | 18 @ ) @ 2014 @.21 
PONTIANAK © y : en 2a 2 i 7 
Banjermasin ........-... 09'4@ _ @ @ Red Macassar .......... 2.60 @2.90 2.90 @ 3.00 @ 
SOOESCR DIOCK: 65.650 sucess 1444 15 @.16 164%@ Balat 
SE Sig sek baciwncoves 094@ @ @ ata 
: Block, Ciudad Bolivar.... .39 52 @.54 52. @.53 
South American oS a ae 39 @ .49 7 46 @.48 
PARAS pana DREN alacs acs 0 42 @ 57 @.58 5814 @.59%4 
a Pe ere ae ai 23 @ .21%@ IE stebetc she's. <6 baru, ain 44 @ a ‘@ 
Oe ere es 5@ * 28 @ * 264@ Surinam sheet.......... 50 @ 34. @.56 54 @ 65 
MPEEWVET, GORTOE. ..5.csc0s0 a .133,@ 124%@ PRE SwaseeveAwacda ns 54 d 5 @.60 5 2.59 
Upriver, coarse..... Pe en! 4@ *20 @ *:19 @ : 
Islands, fine........- cs a 20% @ 20 @ Chicle 
Oe ee ice re *26 @ * 27Y%.@ * 2614@ Honduras Bs laa sy t.68 i t.66 7 t.68 G@ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine.......  .23 @ .234~@ 22%4@ pe eer £.68 i t.66 7 t.68 i 
Acre, Bolivian, fine....... “7 a “a. @ 27 @ — Y B 
Beni, Bolivian tae. eee .23%~@ 23 @ *Washed and dried crepe Shipment from Brazil. 
Madeira, fine............ 22 @ .23 @ 214%4@ +Nominal. tDuty paid. 
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Exchange closed, a rather active demand Spot Today Month Ago Year Ago 

. inten : . ea oe Se RMONO ook os kVewsca eee 22 19% 

for actual rubber appeared. Factories | gti actabaestats ei 21% 193 

took gocd quantities for nearby and also Upriver Fine ..... 22% 23 22% 

picked up some futures. This buying —_ 

stiffened prices and yesterday's gain was Rubber Afloat to the United States 

lost. Crepe was in special demand, ap- All figures in long tons 

peared scare, and was held at relatively ‘ = — 

high figures. Week tritish East Liver- 
Tithe Momsen MeerAeo Ended Malaya Ceylon Indies pool Total 
1Y 2 19 ; Tune 1..... 6,024 759 2,044 45 8,872 
20% 22% 1834 June 8..... 6,117 1,102 1,808 68 9,095 
ttt, a4, gg June 15.... 6,812 983 -:1,521 99 9,415 
sit TAS, June 22.... 6,393 502 1,555 132 8,582 

June 24. With a steady London market a 
and little change of prices on the Ex- Singapore 
change, prices for actuals remained steady. An official cablegram dated June 14 


tut factories declined to follow the latest from Singapore to the Malayan Informa- 
slight advances in prices, resulting in tion Agency of London, Eng., gives the 
few transactions. June prices have been following statistics regarding stocks of 
in favor with buyers, at fair prices for all, rubber on May 31,1929. Dealers’ stocks in 





but many opinions are now leaning to- Singapore, 26,274 tons; Penang, 4,490 
ward higher prices as the belief is that tons; Malacca, 1,782 tons; Wellesley 
with reduced stocks and good consump- Province, 105 tons: Dindings, 59 tons; a 
tion figures prices could easily advance 2 total of 32.710 tons. Board stocks in 
to 3 cents. Singapore, 490 tons; Penang, 678; a total 
Spot Today MonthAgo Year Ago of 1,168 tons. Grand total of dealers’ 
Crepe .. ..-+.-4+ 21% 23 | 19 and board stocks of 33,878 tons. 
BO eerie 20% 22% 18% 
Upriver Fine ..... 22% 24% 19 —_ 
June 25. With steady Exchange prices Rubber Consumption 
it was reported that there was a very good . 
factory a for actual rubber, factories Estimates for 1929 
taking on spot July, Aug., and also some Crude rubber consumption by the United 


Sept., Nov. rubber. Dealers could have States alone during 1929 will attain a 
sold large quantities at lower figures but minimum figure of 500,000 tons and very 
would only accept orders at their own possibly reach the record total of 520,000 
prices. The market closed for the month — tons, according to dispatches from London 


very steady with buyers. quoting the foremost authorities in the 





India Rubber World 


industry to members of the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York. 

Consumption outside of the United 
States last year, according to government 
figures, totaled 242,032 tons, which this 
year will be increased to between 275,000 
and 280,000 tons; and if these estimates 
prove correct, world consumption of rub- 
ber this year will attain the unheard of 
total of approximately 800,000 tons. 

The London authorities claim that pres- 
ent prices (between 20% and 21% cents 
per pound, spot New York) favor a world 
production of 765,000 tons, but that an 
800,000 world production will only be at- 
tained in the event that the New York 
basis rises to between 25 and 26 cents. 

The production costs of crude rubber in 
the Far East now range between a min- 
imum of 5% pence and a maximum of 9% 
pence, according to the producing planta- 
tion, equivalent roughly to between 12 and 
20 cents per pound. 


Exchange Notes 

The Rubber Exchange of New York 
has reduced the rates of commission 
charged both members and non-members 
residing outside of the United States and 
Canada. The reduction becomes effective 
on July 1. Members and non-members 
resident abroad are now paying $5 more 
commission per contract of 5,000 pounds 
for the rcund-turn than domestic members 
and non-members are. This extra charge 











Imports, Consump- 
tion, and Stocks 


The accompanying graph covers crude 
rubber importations, consumption, and 
stocks by months for the years 1927 to 
1928, inclusive, and for January to June, 
inclusive, 1929, The figures for June are 
estimated. 

The corrected imports for May totaled 
49,180 tons or 4,180 tons over the esti- 
mated amount. 

The corrected consumption for May 
was 48,746 tons or 3,746 more than esti- 
mated. 

June estimated imports are placed at 


















































42000 tons. The other estimates for June 10,000 | —— 10,000 
are: consumption 43,000 tons, on hand = $382 
96,000 tons, and afloat 50,000 tons. 
London stocks have kept a few hundred tons above the 30,000 
level practically since April. The record from May 25 to June 22 Ceylon Rubber Exports 
is as follows: May 25, 30,893 tons; June 1, 31,539 tons; June 8, January 1 to March 31, 1929 
31,635 tons; June 15, 31,142 tons; June 22, 30,617 tons. Pins 
Liverpool stocks on the same dates were: May 25, 4,665 tons; To United RSM geen va peek anuin ewes seen a hesGns ited 
) Ly Ad ‘ 4 +" se bv aie oa ewe a Sipe ove ae Suen nb wee ew le Soe ee eo ee 90. 
June 1, 4,642 tons; June 8, 4,750 tons; June 15, 4,733 tons; June 22, Me 912.84 
4,515 tons. Stocks Singapore BUENO colette Ge er fon oe eS OMEN A Seas oleae whe 15,147.45 
> cr rot nds Pecan eens Sau ed cx ra wien eae 3.00 
Twelve Imports sumption On Hand Afloat London Penang ERA eh re eee ee ht ee ee 2.60 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons MR Sass Seaweed bas uae casas a abaw sah Sie 564 4ae. vai 19.68 
1925 ......... 384,837 389,136 51,000*  48,000* ery ewe SN 6S Sis org ES NL ous len op sesame Kae Wo Wes poe wa a8 aa 95.53 
1926 s+. 413,900 366,140 72510" S2010" ...... FAO ? 22.493.34 
1927 ......... 426,258 370.915 100,130*  47,939*  63,207*  25,868* F | Total GREETS SES ENON StI SPA Ss SOs a IRCA a HRS yee 
1928 _........ 448'378 441.336 66.166* 68 764* 24.4234 34.432* Oe ee TUE CN TNE FOE ia. 05.5506 Kn kn 9 09644505 848 oo eee ’ of 
1929 
January .. 52,305 43,000 76.342 24,423 33,119 Annual Exports, 1921-1928 
February ..... 64,528 41.594 90,058 25,000 rates Tons 
March ....... 53,824 44,730 100,537 28.077 33,784 Fic MRC UNIMON > tk ter” cya A eee eS teed 57,825.48 
April 74,171 47,051 107.659 31,213 cues j SUE eo crc yee supe ek oue ten tease hates heels Gee 55,355.77 
a ico 48,746 97,192 31,893 PEED: Row cones babe See pa ee UN eRe ea Os Owens wee 58,799.56 
June (est.).... 42.000 43,000 96,000 SD. RchAoba i 5-40 5s 00S ONSEN SEED ERS SRC SOOO Bee 45,697.19 
SE. s4o nes ekws cd pada +0 eee eRe oka e see ae 37,351.13 
*December 31... tJanuary 26. : PEE os amr ib aiarns coer ena ta seule peed lene te: 37,111.88 
The 1928 figures, unless otherwise specified, are all as of the first of each Er Kvulhekubnks See bees Meanie uubincusa ene 47,367.14 
month ME Nias canes th 6S RS REE RRR ELS) hep haeeae 40,210.31 
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reduced to $2.50 beginning this 
Under the new rate foreign mem- 


will be 
month. 


for sixty days, having violated Section F 
of Rule 43, which follows: 
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first instance be subject to a fine in the 
discretion of the floor committee, and upon 


bers will pay $10 and foreign non-members “Misleading or ambiguous bids, offers complaint of the floor committee or of a 
$17.50. or acceptances, as well as those of a member to the supervisory committee may 
Elliot H. Simpson has been suspended frivolous nature, are strictly prohibited, be dealt with in acordance with Section 43 


from the Rubber Exchange of New York 


and a member so offending shall in the 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 





of the by-laws.” 





. Spec. 
Auto Tire Grav. Price Per Pound 
RODUCTION and demand for prac- crude consumption thus far this year. a alaeaa Gece im wee 085, 
tically all types of reclaims continue At present levels reclaims show satis- Dat&: 909-5 .c.cc200000 238 10 @ 10% 
: : ° toh , > «G 2 
at an active pace. Tire and tube factory all around economy in compound ee, POPs ose neseasnns pe Be 
manufacturing schedules are high and may cost, production cost, reduction in batch ° 
not be reduced for some time after July 1. mixing time, and increase in speed of Shoe 
The fine riding weather of the past few delivery of tubing machine output, etc. Lin wished? << ce<seecces 160 07 @ O71 
weeks has stimulated interest in touring Essentially all grades are slightly lower WARE cea ma sralawdiainra 1.50 .0934@ .10 
and bus travel and resulted in an enormous than one month ago, and the price spreads T 
sale of replacement tires. are consequently narrower. The standard ube 
Reclaim is also finding a free outlet in grades are listed and quoted as follows: ae Z beatae aasedtacs sick = Ye 7 ree 
2» P CCE re ee ee SIR Be a boo 60 edie Seve J ¢ ) 
the activity of many other lines of rubber N Yeok Queteti PIN St 
Pe oe San P hese. § a 7 Ww or. uotations 
goods such as auto-topping, insulated wire, e : Miscellaneous 
sport shoes, heels, soles, and mechanicals. June 25, 1929 “Ga ee ae ae 
The consumption ratio of reclaim to Hich Tensil Spec. — Truck tire, heavy grav- 
: : ee - 1g ensile Grav. Price Per Pound MY a veccscccccsvers 1.55  .07 @ .07% 
crude is being maintained at the high Super-reclaim, black.... 1.20 $6.12% @$0.12% Truck tire, light gravity 1.40 .07%@ 07: 
level of last year, despite the increase in 2 RCA SS SRR ee 1.20 .121,@ .12% Mechanical blends .. 160 07 @ .07 
Hard Rubber Prices 
3 : : zx 4 aaa i ee . $0.08 @$0.08! 
HE rubber scrap market on all mixed auto peelings $3.50 to $5.00 lower ; No. 1 — rubber Ib. $0.08 @$0.08% 
grades was duller and weaker in and mixed motor-truck clean tires $3.50 Mechanicals - 
June than in May. Reclaimers are to $4 lower. a at LO 
busy and well supplied with scrap, indicat- | INNER Tupes. All grades are weaket _ wegular Soff «.56<00 lb. 005% @ 
ing good demand for scrap later in sympathy with the decline in crude —s — et oesecrcseveess - ’ @ = 
g C 3 . ¥ y r " oo e m NNO. re ee e @ 2 
Boots AND SHOES. These are quiet but rubber. No. 1 grade remains unchanged. White druggists’ sundries.Jb. .02 @ .02% 
steady in price. The only grade that de- No. 2 Red, and mixed tubes have declined Mechanical .......... . 014%@ .01% 
7 ° : 5 SA : . 
clined was black shoes which fell back “4-cent each. : : Tires 
'e-cent Thus, of the 21 grades of scrap listed Pneumatic Standard— 
7e : wae? ‘ - , , i in ion the past Mixed auto tires with 
Mecuanicars. In this line all grades 9 only ma declined : gee gps tly s paint leaaa tesa iat eee 
are dull and uninteresting to reclaimers. month, — re remaining 414 grades are DE snstencnves tom 22.00 @33.00 
Air brake hose dropped $1 to $1 50 a ton steady if somewhat weaker. — —_— oe baie 40.00 @42.00 
F : v be = § DORE secscececvcceece on ° D4Z. 
Soft air brake declined %-cent while all N RS’ BUYING PRICES Beadless ............ ton 48.00 @49.00 
Soft CONSUME Po pete Rage ton 33.00 @33.50 
other mechanicals remained unchanged. a% PB sn auto peeling.....ton 33. @ 3: 

SEUMATIC Tires. These grades are Carload Lots Mixed motor truck, 

NEL 2 g ° ™ “lez 04 ? 
weaker. Collections are improving. June 25, 1929 Cindi eo ton 20.00 @21.00 
Prices of all grades except white have’ Boots and Shoes a Inner Tubes 
declined. Compared with quotations of . — iit te aes No. floating...... vee ebb. 064 @ 06% 

’ , e ae . oots and shoes, black..../b. $0.01%@ No. jee 044@ . Ps 
one montii ago, mixed tires with beads are ohio ae... Ib. .00%@ .01 Red Ib. 04K%@ 05 
$1.50 to $2 lower; beadless tires $1 lower ; Tennis shoes and _ soles.. ./b. .0034 @ Mixed tubes . wb .04%@ 


World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports 


Long Tons—1929 





World Rubber Production—Net Exports 


Long Tons—1929 





Total 














a os ———— eo 
beocy "tam Feb. Mar. Apr British Malaya: 1928 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 

F ? ) fae acerca Gross exports ........ 409,500 52,546 47,926 49,448 49,816 43,960 
ao F058 Wao Gar . eo ERIS 149,787 13,415 12,103 14,553 11,414 15,593 
TUM cccscsss css scses 30,447 3,759 2,908 4,961 3,177 - ae torte eres reget yee 
Czechoslovakia .......... 3,138 525 356 —— > sims INCE io SHecideacvck sad soe CUmeIe Aakak O5.823 34895 36,407 29:36; 
eS a eee 566 38 49 60 62 [on Se ee ee 57,267 8,301 6,943 6,713 4,676 4,850 
Pinieod taser. eects 768 62 34 5 104 India and Burma ....... 10,790 1,664 1,117 1,413 27 oe 
LO, Sa Ae rite 36,498 5,645 5,001 4,409 trees ee ae ern 10,087 873 955 758 747 966 
SS TE OE a 37,855 4,711 4,613 4,586 5,351 B. N. Borneo 6,698 *500 *500 *500 *500 ne 
“a ire erence 12,433 1,481 1,259 1,515 1,407 LP iS Oe ee ears 4,813 461 495 499 306 453 
ERR sis ty. s:ic'o: o23'96:8 5-512 4: 25,621 3,776 2,727 2,630 =. see Java and Madura ..... . 58,848 5,640 6,572 5,515 5,997 
pS ae ee 2,243 218 113 316 144 Sumatra East Coa‘t...... 82,511 8,067 7,511 6,620 6,645 
UII ergy oe ic 5 gla! o.di9 fe =!8%e 728 70 48 ro Other N. E. Indies...... 121,671 11,535 10,384 10,629 11,321 
“haere 15,134 956 689 1,250 French Indo-China 9,616 395 965 741 568 55( 
Spain 3,178 179 115 | re Amazon Valley ......... 21,129 2,134 2,104 2,332 1,950 1,922 
ee 2,356 468 95 234 727. Other America .......... 1,490 68 179 Pe is 
United Kingdom ........ 4,846 11,951 5,179 9,068 8,295 Mexican Guayule ....... 3.076 : ens Q3 
United States ... .. +. 404,496 53,922 61,331 46,391 52,447 RR ree ete ir cick’ aude 6,124 574 341 
2) 7S; CGHOSHE)). 665004 3,076 _ — —_ 83 pat |) tect acctgasieie  Gieiieae tsa 

—_—— - PE ea tienes kad 653,833 79,343 73,889 
BR Veibscaeat eeu 599,771 89,571 86,275 77,625 pence ~ 


* Estimated. 


Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Complied by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C, 
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United States Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Three Months Ended 

















March, 1929 March, 1929 
miei ene: RET 
UNMANUFACSURED—F ree i Value Peaks Value 
eo ee | 113,353,589 $20,380,905 *386,348,838 *$68,030,967 
Liquid latex lh>; Gi? 2 Se ee ee 
Balata .. ‘ 202,569 498,892 179,948 
lelutong or °e ntianak... 957,910 3,885,344 529,880 
Gutta ;erck a Crinwaes 2,497 401,868 83,896 
Siak, scrap and reclaimed. 1,726,065 5,055,553 110,594 
BE: icteensase> 116,254,808 $20,620,408 396,190,495 $68,935,285 
a fe dutiable 1,964,888 $998,671 5,134,629 $2,561,407 
MaxvuractureD-- Dustabili 
OO a errr . 5,963 $2,970 12,367 $6,100 
ee ee ee 57 2,844 97 3,711 
Other manufactures 9: rub 
MG 5 snsaeh ss sess ne beows ee re Pee: .«Aséeuess 560,055 
TE, Sie wsh eee wes 6,020 $196,808 12,464 $569,866 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURFS 
Crude rubber ........... 9,449,153 $2,094,037 24,274,650 $5,242,221 
Sa ae 3,309 1,418 40,705 16,229 
Gutta percha, rubber sub- 
stitutes and scrap.. bio Sabena see ccces 22,473 4,045 
Rubber manufactures .... .......- 2 ik | 39,670 
Totals. 6.cciccccces B9452,0G2 $2,128,205 24,337826 © $5,902,165 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
MANUFACTURED 
ee ere rt . 3,010,888 $205,759 7,422,429 $514,621 
Scrap and old 4,789,114 228,446 12,845,340 625,101 


Rubberized aut m bile el th, : 
sq. yd. 268,611 138,679 750,140 378,390 
Other rubberized piece yoods 




















and hospital sheeting 
sq.yd. 179,777 77,273 463,599 06,340 
Footwear 
DES cevbewadkuee pairs 70,655 176,883 244,049 566,455 
BT. ocnesecusa de dairs 205,523 154,970 526,307 432,263 
Canvas shoes with rub- 
wr Se ciwswee pairs 469,161 1,785,527 1,144,585 
Soles ..... .doz. pai 29,603 42,474 115,832 
ae .doz. pairs 118,522 448,895 321,297 
Water bottles and foun — 
syringes .......number 21,204 13,292 94,692 67,746 
Ce eye eee 102. rowed 13,320 35,071 27,427 72,544 
Other druggists’ sundries. ........ MS. > nha wugs 105,280 
NN oe aa ee VOSS 64,105 62,885 191,791 191,332 
Toys and balls... ae = #@a ene 41,891 
B 1 caps . .142 58,177 134,763 
.578 135,204 70,356 
: 31,431 143,063 91,855 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods..... . 243,149 28,557 610,728 79,925 
CEES WOGEB ccc ciccsces§ Sse enwes lity” Bee aes 96,407 
Tires 
Casings, auto....number 300,035 3,686,338 895.592 10,579.6 
[ruck and bus c: 
6 inches and over, 
nuindor 29,924 776,778 81,183 2,050,479 
Other automobile cas- 
ings 4 70,111 2,909,560 814,409 8,529,194 
Tubes, 201,403 382.881 600,371 1,075,095 
Other casings and tul 
nuinber 17,327 21,602 47.810 101,684 
Solid tires for automo- 
biles and motor trucks, 
number 133,655 13,640 407.433 
Pe aussaatea bases 35,402 442,642 81,058 
Tire accessories ... 69,393 kis how 443.395 
Rubber an friction tape 41,517 439,591 131,464 
TS ee eet ee eee 295.316 1,427,898 749,749 
TE Ge aa tmbiee a 257,218 2,320,893 774,232 
Packin 136.019 774,590 341,022 
TEN. chiakianeon 138,865 411,543 441.092 
Other rubber manufactures Pe PR ; gk: | a 1,045,396 
Totals ewe pure eat ae ... $11,326,829 ven .. $32,007,949 


*Liquid latex included. 


London Stocks, April, 1929 
Stocked April 30 











Landed Delivered —_ 
for Apr. for Apr. 1929 1928 1927 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
8,551 5,405 31,226 53,285 66,686 
9 11 81 RR 133 
ceuceue #1,100 +83 74,590 $2,485 $2,901 
l ons. London and 
Liverpool ..... one 6,252 35,897 55,858 69,720 
Official returns from the seven recognized public warehouses. 





India Rubber World 


United Kingdom Statistics 






































IMPORTS 
; Four Months Ended 
UNMANUFACTURED April, 1929 April, 1929 
Crude Rubber — —— —- 
From—- Value Pounds Value 
Straits Settlements....... £618,103 55,364,000 eee 
Federated Malay States.... 5 242,615 24, 334, 700 = 1,082,521 
a eae 1,033,500 47,616 4:671,800 213,888 
Ceylon and Dependencies... 2,543,400 121,457 13,359,500 619,339 
Other Dutch possessions in 
ee ere 1,781,900 81,971 9,345,900 435,975 
Dutch Exst Indies (except 
other Dutch possessions in 
Adian Beas) 6.22005. 2,814,300 128,521 8,478,900 382,056 
Other countries in East In- 
dies and Pacific not else- 
where specified ........ 218,700 10,058 743,300 33,059 
ES FS Re ere re 576,800 27,811 2,774,600 123,588 
South and Central America 
(except Brazil) ....<... 83,100 3,771 123,400 5,426 
West Africa 
French West Africa.... 5,600 254 57,700 1,548 
go eee 33,600 1,636 153,800 6,868 
Other parts of West Africa 167,000 7,442 894,400 37,836 
East Africa, neem 
EET Oe 119,100 5,332 351,200 15,605 
Other countries. wee Gatas 122,300 5,970 330,000 14,617 
DED. osidwbede cena 28,386,900 ‘£1, 302,557 121,003, 200 £5, 25,395, 145 
Gutta percha and hbalata..... 189,100 17,144 1,763,600 129,846 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 1,133,000 11,625 3,647,060 39,196 
Rubber substitutes ......... 13,800 497 35,300 944 
I irl oi cnryx 29,722,800 £1,331,823 126,449,100 £5,565,131 
MANUFACTURED 
*+tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
EUR. kchasecd cascenes SRE  Awatndwa 189,313 
Inner f00e6 ........+ aot ape 30,829 
DE Cc iseussabatoe iaexenae: JRBER (acute 33,080 
Boots and shoes...doz. pairs 114,025 388,904 481,034 
Other subber-manafactures..  ....:.«-  WSBS9F  ....5..- 668,453 
MUR “peeekcbockeaa isuwiseer ‘£1¢ 402,7 09 
EXPORTS 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 2,753,100 £23,383 11,434.300 £86,372 
Rubber substitutes ......... 48,800 1,012 249,500 5,238 
BG ci eed eg aee eee 2,801,900 £24,395 11,683,800 £91,610 
MANUFACTURED 
tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
a Su heuer ee £250,889 £983,010 
SRIET AEDES scciewssvas 40,669 160,959 
RN TRI os og os vse kas EE eee 48,736 
Boots and shoes...doz, pairs 50,092 100,348 162,340 
Other rubber manufactures. . oo ee 922,857 
TOMS cs: palécwaale ee? Gueauscs RGULATD  cesnwacs £2,277,902 


EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 


UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 


mee 
PEEP 761.800 
Sweden, Norway and Den- 

PE “Suis see cauveed ae 224,200 
ee SS OOOO EE 4,309,900 
I Six 5s She acon 749,400 
oo ee ne 2,366,000 
RE a ae rr a ee 58,100 
NE share ks sineisloues 557,100 
Other European countries. 373.800 
ROME “SRUMEES So. 5 0:0:5.0.0:0'0% 272,500 
MMMM Sea ones aha issn aces ors 700 
Other countries ........ 132,400 

Totals 
Gutta percha and halata..... 49,0090 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 38,200 
ET GRIINNES caseicess se8e0ses 
Rat sa ees <4 9,893,100 


MANUFACTURED 
*tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
OUND Sc ceseesis. bc ewewns 
Se ENO Jo acnGease sah oes 
RRO a eek oa So wlp-. sues 
Roots and shoes... .doz. pairs 1,928 
Other rubber manufactures... .......- 


SEE SN wibarsches.. “Saestenne 


*After Apri! 12, 1927, tires and tubes 
vehicle or chassis. or fitted to wheels 
under complete vehicles or parts. 

+Motor cars, motorcycles, parts and 


Sept. 29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924. inclusivé, and after July 1, 


mercial vehicles, parts and accessories were exempt from duty until Apr. 
1926. inclusive. and rubber tires and tubes until Apr. 
tTires and tubes included prior to Apr. ; 


£39,058 


10,623 








£12,226 


imported or 


imported separately, 


accessories, 


12, 1927 








exported wit 
are included 


liable to ¢ 


11, 1927, in 


2,053,700 £90,954 
834,000 37,849 
13,274,100 585,238 
3,409,500 146,845 
13,551,800 601,637 
668,100 30.469 
3,160,000 150,376 
2.196.900 97,451 
3,925,300 161,656 
7 35 
665,300 34,164 
43,739,400 £1, 936, 674 
452,200 30,805 
130,400 2,002 
700 38 
44,327,700 £1,969,519 
£18,932 
Sowtess 3.151 
963 
4,728 11,985 
or 23,501 
£58,532 


h complete 


duty from 


1925. Com- 


iclusive 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


HE demand for compounding in- 

gredients was maintained strong 

and active by the heavy manufac- 
turing schedules effective in the tire sec- 
ticn of the industry. It is probable that 
some diminution of tire and tube produc- 
tion will take place as that is customary 
to some degree in midsummer, especially 
if the rate of automobile production slack- 
ens. 

Mechanical rubber goods production as 
well as that of other lines is gaining rather 
than decreasing in tonnage output. The 
footwear and weatherproof plants are 
seasonally busy. 

ACCELERATORS. July brings announce- 
ment by one of the large manufacturers 
oi rubber chemicals, of Butene, a new ac- 
celerator of wide utility and interest. 

ANTIOXIDANTS. These materials were 
slower to find general acceptance than ac- 
celerators. They are, however, highly ef- 


Accelerators, Inorganic 











Lead, carbonate ......... Ib. $0.09 @ 
Lead, ear Ib. .104@ 
sublimed white.. eae Ib. 084%@ 
sublimed blue .. odds 084@ 
super-sublimed white 
| errr rr eres .083%4@ 
tn, R. M. hydrated. . 20.00 @ 
RUE 6 5.5155 bose ne s:0;010'8 4 094@ 
Magnesia, calcined heavy.. 1b. 044%@ 
Magnesia carbonate ...... > 083%@ .11 
Orange mineral A.A.A. 124%@ 
Accelerators, Organic 
1 ERLE Se eerer: b= 55 @ «OS 
RPMS -siouisgiuis cles meenirees 1b. 62 @ .75 
PATA snk sea ta aies os em Ib. 57 @ .65 
OS | ESA Re nr iL eine ae: 1b. 58 @ .75 
BED Oxicccaehescsow ewes Ib. 64 @_ .80 
eer eee ee Ib. 80 @ .95 
Aldehyde ammonia ...... 1b. 65 @ .70 
OMS eee chee cena Ib. @ 
RGR 5c sauces aess Ib. @ 
Crylene, hard form...... Ib. @ 

Meee icc ieeicinaw 55 cess Ib. @ 

Chee GR orocre ..1b. 2.00 @ 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ered 42 @ .47 
Te ay eer, Ib. 30 @ = .35 
Ethylidine aniline .......1b. 45 @ .47% 
Formaldehyde aniline ..../b. @ 
Grasselerater 102........ Ib. @ 

DNAS RES: Re @ 

808 . . Ab, @ 

OO ioe is sls 4 ssecs wiorenie Ib. @ 
Heptene ......-.cesceeee 1b. 40 @ 
Hexamethylenetetramine ../b. 624@ .65 

Lead oleate, No. 999..... Ib. 15%4@ 
Pe skeeeweennne Ib. 14 @ 
Is aiocis ests scoe see bees 18 @ .20 
Methylene dianiline eee Ib. 374@ «40 
EE 55063004 AEE RS: lb. 3.25 @ 
Plastone ....-.+secccsees Ib. @ 

BOM RS icniae ees ..elb. 2.00 @ 2.50 
a SS | ee sieressveceraenee 40 @ .42% 

1 ESRRee ae oot cose, 40 @ 242% 
ae snccesees lee 
Super- sulphur, No. 1..... = @ 

tas A ietote watesee aie @ 
Tensilac, i saw sos ee 2 40 @ .42% 

ia aidiees ae . 50 @ 52% 
rs I | errr 1b. 50 @ .55 
Thiocarbanilid ........ 388, 23 @ 27 
Trimene ...... pee eseee lb 75 @ 

DASE oc scccccvcssens ---4b. 81.20 @ 
i eee 1b. @ 
“Lee pas awsieaieae lb. 2.50 @ 
Ee re re. lb, 50 @ .60 
MIMS oii os 015 5s 0 etnies Ib. @ 

Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100/bs. 3.88 @ 4.13 
glacial (carboys)...100 /bs. 14.18 @14.43 
Sulphuric, 66° ..... 100 /bs. 1.60 @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, 
100 lbs 2.75 @ 3.00 
Antioxidants 
Age-Rite, powder........ 1b. @ 
resin lb. @ 
white @ 
Albasan .. 75 @ 


ROR cescvocesve ee ‘ ; @ 


ficient for their specialized function of 
preserving the original quality of rubber 
goods against deterioration by various 
agencies of deterioration, each one having 


special preservative effect after its own 
chemical nature. 
BEeNnzot. The market is. firm. There 


has been a slight decrease in rate of pro- 
duction and much of the supply is going 
into motor fuel consumption. Price re- 
mains unchanged. 

Carson Brack. There exists an excel- 
lent demand by the rubber industry. Sup- 
plies, however, are ample and prices firm. 

Ciay. This enters extensively into tire- 
tread compositions as the best low-cost re- 
enforcing ingredient. It rivals whiting in 
the matter of cheapness and is extensively 
used in mechanicals. 

LitHarcE. Movement of litharge is im- 
proving and the price is firmer. 








New York Quotations 


June 25, 1929 








Antioxidants—(C ontinued ) 





Grasselerager A ........ Ib. @ 
ae Serre Ib. $0.54 $0.65 
SVCrA PERERA causes iciass-¥. arc draneacneonk Ib, 64 @ 
SUMMGGE. s..cse suse ea.ne Ib, 37%@ 
Ae Gee as whic SC s06 lb. @ 
Colors 
BLACK 
OMe evrro oes aee ieee Ib 07 @ 
Carbon (see compounding 
— 
MN ce wiaceral peace Sie wiusvere . Oos4%@ .15 
acid (commercial)../b. .07 @ .08 
BLUE 
Akco blue ....... 
Huber Brilliant 
LL, Aare 
MNTEMATING.  6.56:0.5:8 50:08: 
BROWN 
Huber Mocha .....0% 1b. 1.60 @ 2.10 
Sienna, Italian, raw-..... 1b. 05%@ -12% 
GREEN 
CO ARN OER «6 sikre S.eie:<!5:019-0 lb. 2.60 @ 
—. — ease ee wastes Ib. an @. .31 
Colette sedcacotsisiaa lb. 28 @ «31 
Waker “Brilliant bales ant lb. 4.35 @ 
Oxide of chromium...... lb a1 -@ .38 
ORANGE 
Wager Perera: 6s isie<is:0s os Ib -50 @ 3.00 
RED 
PERRIS AORN 51g "a cial aie: niate's ara lb. 2.75 @ 
Antimony 
NOVEM = 56 csis-s 6 00s eo sind- Ib 50 @ .55 
Sulphur free. lb. 58 @ .65 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 48 @ 
Sulphur, free ....... ; 52 @ 
=a No. veces @ 

Golden, No.“ 402.22.0.018 @ 

TOGO A fo cass see Ib. @ 
yk i ar th 21 @~—«23 

Te 1b. 35 @ 

V2 A EN Rg Par 1b. .22 @ 
7) RP PnP Rag ee te Ib. 2.75 @ 
Huber Beriliant «..0....- %. 1.35 @ 1:85 
Iron Oxides 

bright pure domestic. my 12 @ 

bright pure English.. 12 @ 

bright reduced Enpligh<lb, 10 @ 


bright retiticed domestic. /b. ‘10 @ 





Indian (maroon), pure 
OS res 11 @ 
Indian (maroon), pure 
EE 6 iso otk Fae-onrw Ib. 104%@ 
teiien (maroon), reduced 
ee i 07 @ 
Indian (maroon), ee 
See pb, .08 
RR so 55 Sakai ie 134%@ 
Spanish red oxide 04 @ 
Sunburnt red........... i 14%@ 
Venetian reds........... id. .02 @ 
Vermilion, Eng. quick 
SP Sean ee been Ib. 195 @ 
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LiTHOPpONE, Contract movement is re- 
perted good to fair and price steady. 

MINERAL Rupper. The consumption of 
MR is increasing notwithstanding the in- 
troduction of many softeners, probably be- 
cause it functions as a valuable rubber 
adjuvant when used with discretion. 


SoFTENERS. A wide choice is offered in 


this type of compounding ingredient of 
which several new ones of merit have 
recently been introduced. 

V. M. P. NapHTHA. This is the grade 
commonly employed in the rubber trade 
for cement making and spreader work. 
The price has advanced to 12 cents a gal- 
lon with consumer demand active. 

Stearic Acip. Late in May the price 
declined %4-cent a pound. Later a strong 
demand developed and the price is now 


steady at the increase. 

Zinc OXIDE. contract movement 
was reported just previous to one month 
ago. Since then the demand has increased 
and the price is firm. 


G ri od 


Colors— (Continued) 





WHITE 
Lithopone ; 

Albalith Ib. 

Avolith : SH% 

Grasselli b. y 05% 

ESE opera Ib. @ 

WE «Seéeenewneens 1b. 054@ 
ONIN erepactia CR RS Kee ms lb. 094~@ .10 
Zinc Oxide 

AAA (lead free)...... Ib. .07 @ 

Azo (factory): 

ZZZ (lead free)..... Ib. .06%@ .07 

yy a) ae Ib. 06%@ .06% 

Z (8% _ leaded)..... 1b. 06%@ .06% 
et ee Ib. @ 

1 rr try Ib. @ 

i ere cee re Ib. @ 

Cer Ib. @ 

Rl eer Ib. @ 

XX green label........ Ib. @ 

JEN VOR TAUES ciscisense Ib. @ 

YELLOW 
PIE SE on wn emi escus lb 81.45 @ 
Cadmium sulphide ...... Ib. 95 @ 1.75 
I sd harconsss sueloaws 1b. 17 @ 4.17% 
Grasselli cadmium ...... Ib, @ 
Huber COMATY ...cccices lb. 3.30 @ 3.80 
Ochre, domestic ........ Ib. 01K @ .02% 
Ochre: Pench onsé00s0cs Ib. .02 @ 
Le. ar Ib, .084@ 
Zine, C. P., imported..../b. .23 } 
Compounding Snaeuilione 
Aluminum flake (sacks, 
res conacas neuaee m 21.85 @ 

‘taal BOE weaccues ton 24.50 @ 
Ammonium carb. pwd..../b. 11 @ 

WANN sais wiaclncak eens. eer 1b. 10%@ 
ROT oa aise. nia cece ton 25.00 @ 
Barium, carbonate....... ton 60.00 @ 
Baryta white — St. 

Louis, bbls.) .........tom 23.00 @ 
Baryta white (f. o. b. St. 

Louis, paper bags)....ton 22.20 @ 
Barytes, pure white..... ton 35.00 @ 

WN Sat cocsucese ton 25.00 @ 

INGO ocean ctor ees ton 27.50 @ 

Foams “A CE a. ty St 

SG 3) ee ton 23.00 @ 
Foam “A” (f. 0. b. St. 

Eowls, bag@)> icscsess ton 23.00 @ 
ee Pe ECE Tree re lb. - Y4@ 
Bianc fixe, dry: ..<s..2. 1b. .044@ 

A oa asin a cas Saws deers ton 42.50 @45.00 


Carbon Black 
Aerfloted arrow 


Compremned (occ cecsces 1b. 084%@ .12% 
fo eerie Ib. 06 @ 09 
PREM! (ocacinasieck tees Ib. 09 @ .13 
Uncompressed ......... Ib. 8 @ .12 
VEGI cc seccccae cool 044@ .06 
+ tg MD Scansacuks ton @ 
cisstneseesbanes - 12.00 @ 
cay Blue Ridge, dark. @ 
Blue Ridge, light..... a @ 
CeNies nt caceeses seas 1b. 014%@ 
Oe eres ton @ 
Se eee on @ 
Mineral flour (Florida).ton @ 
PORIMUGh jccccsaccna tom 25.00 @ 
MEE tha 6.60 corsa a nere ton 10.00 @22.00 
po | ere ere ton 10.00 @ 









































112 India Rubber World 
Compounding Ingredients (Continued) Solvents 
. , . 

Cotton flock, black....... lb. $0.13 @ N eC\v y ork Quotations Benzol (90% drums)...gal. $0.28 @ 
light-colored .......... Ib. 10 @ .11 e Carbon bisulphide (drums)/b. 051%4@_ .08 
white ........-+.-.00- lb. 12 @ = «.25 PORE Se, See tetrachloride (drums). ./b. .06%@ .10 

Glue, high grade........éb. 25 @ .3U - Cyclohexanone .......... Ib. 70 @ 
low grade ...... 1b. 16 @ .22 ’ Dip-Sol E gal 14 @ 

Infusorial eartt ..fon 35.0 a ti‘(ié‘“*téC ee ORO Pe . _ = 

Peggle bsagrs Peres is 04% @ ‘ Dryolene, No. 9........ gal. 114%@ 
ast ae Kerosene ........+;.+-.fal. $0. Gasoline 

Pumice stone, powd......./b. 02%@ .04 Poppy pee ii ee oe F : No. ? 

ne nego CS rs 024@ .04% Rapeseed ee =4 a - cue eae = a5 6 
hellac, fine orange....../b. 33 @ R eo ah: ‘ - . et: HDs. sansa gal. @ 

REO Siniseseitesavi lo. .13%@_.14 ow ee ae ae i. oo Drums, |. c. 1...... gal. @ 

Soapstone ..............¢om 15.00 @22.00 Re Ce cat gal. 30 @ “OE TSE ae ae aan —” .60 @ 

Talc, domestic ....... ton 25.00 @ - BCEEEE. Gus scicheesnasu lb .70 @ 
ee 6 jon 18:00 @-20" Rubber Substitutes or Factice OS gal. 11 @ 

awheaieuai ton @ MEN sikeasstendkas Save nene 8 @ 4) To naphtha os aoe Ties 

Thermatomic carbon...... Ib. @ BIOMN io osscecccccerccns Ib, 07%@ .15 Saw 0 in enemas ga 2@ 

Whiting WHE odess9aneescuxeene Ib. 084%@ .16 pen i GE ast ! 1644@ 
Domestic .... .100/bs. 1.00 @ ecu tha 5 ede 4 20 *@ 
English. clifftone. 100 ibs eth. ae Softeners urpentine, Venice ...... i : 

ox steam distilled .......gal. 48 @ .52 
c ; 95 @ 1.10 or pd mh. ae oe 100 Jbs. 5.00 @ 6.00 
Pavic “White, E nglish Atlas ...-.100lbs. 6.50 @ 
cliffstone........ 100 Jbs. 1.25 @ 1.50 Corn “ A IR Ib. 10 @ . bai I di 
— ener sak -.+.ton @ Cottonseed oil ........... Ib. 10% @ Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Slate flour, gray SS reece gal, 26 .34 
(fact’y) .....eeeeee ton 7.00 @ ere are Ib. Ke 0434 —. flour (240 Ib. 
Snow white ..........80m = Fluxrite (fluid) ...... 05 @ .06 bles), <cesece se 100 Ibs. 2.95 @ 3.50 
—, anheneerns: te 27.00 4 Moldrite ..... 07%@ .08 (150 Ib. bags).. “100 lbs. 2.60 @ 3.15 
v one OID wee eeeses hie A irs Palm oil (Lagos) 09 @ Soft toes (c.l.)..100 bs. 2.40 @ 2.75 
ansulite . aa a 2 Palm oil (Niger) 08% @ ied): co.cn tee 100 Ibs. @ 
2 ge Bran ay 100 lbs. @ — Po (Witco).. osteo: 08Ya Serie commercial flour 
a. ae re er ae ae (210 Ib. bbls.)..100/bs. 2.55 @ 3.10 
b. New York).....tom 20.00 @ Petrolatum, snow white..!s 08% @ .0896 (100 Ib. bags). -300 Ibs. 2.40 @ 2.80 
° - C : igmentar ...ccserscccses . 20383 @ .0446 Ti brand, superfine, 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes Wana 23 © 0366 ire bri P 100 Ibs. 1.90 @ 2.25 
, Pine oil, steam distilled. .ga/. 62 @ .63, Tube. brand, velvet.100 ws. 2.409 @ 2.75 
Mineral Rubber Pine tar (retort)....... bb!. 11.50 @12.00 Sulphur chloride ...... 03%@ .04 
Rosin K......... -b' 8.45 @ Vandex (selenium) ...... ib @ 

Fluxrite (solid) .........16. 05 @ .06 Rosin oil, compounded. .gal. 30 @ (See also Colors—Antimony) 

Genasco (fact’y) ....... ton 50.00 @52.00 No. 3, deodorized....gal. 58 @ 

Gilsonite (fact’y) ......tom 37.14 @39.65 7 = 556, deodorized. “a = @ 

Granulated M. RK ...ton @ UDITE we nee rere eeeeeees : . @ 

Ilydrocarbon, hard _. fon @ eee Ib. 08% @ Waxes 

Hydrocarbon, soft ..ton a Stearex .......sceceees bh = .1S%@ .20 Beeswax, white, com..... Ib. 50 @ .55 

Ohmlac Kapak, M. R...ton 40.00 @90.00 Stearic acid, double Gamistbe: .cc.<es.-s6 se Ib, 039 @~—C40 
M-4 ya ae Tee ton 175.00 @ DD 25 c5esGueee «ate. 15%4%@ .15% ceresine, white ........ Ib. 10 @ «4.11 

Paradura (fact'y) ..tun 62.50 @65.00 Tackol a8 ies sseceeelh. | UY @ 15 RR Ib. 07 @ .07% 

Pioneer. M. R., solid Tero WS No. 1....... Ib. @ ozokerite, black ....... Ib. 24 @ .25 
eee ton 40.00 @42.00 i Oe Ib. @ DrBet: oats. csncunes S Ib. 25 @ .30 
M. R. granulated......ton 50.00 @52.00 Vansulol ........+see00- Ib. 12 @ Paraffin 

Robertson, M. R.. solid Vantar (Pme Tar)... gal, 35 @ 122/124 white crude scale./b. .034%@ 

(fact'y) ........-.+..tom 34.00 @80.00 bin, SU SO een |. 30 @ .40 124/126 white crude scale./b. 04 @ 
M. R. gran. (fact’y)..ton 38.00 @80.0: Mere MO. 2D. .66 250006 gal. 17 @ 120/122 fully refined Ib. @ 
Vansnl Purme........ ton 24.0( i WRI OE) koekassnKacue lb. 054@ .06 125/127 fully refined... ./b. 05 @ 
Rims Approved by Tire & Rim Association 
May, 1929 5 Months, 1929 May, 1929 5 Months, 1929 
Rim Size ‘Numbes ” ~ Per ( nat Weber Pe Ce ent Rim Size "Neier ‘PecCon Cent Number Per Cent 
Motorcycle 22” Balloons 

a4 x. 3 : 9,038 0.1 Ae ie EPS oy al een ee vs 501 0.0 

24 x . 448 0.0 4,668 0.0 REO AE Gees sas ches 496 0.0 496 0.0 

26 x ct ee - 1,283 0.0 

26 x Mirae” fot Beker, t/ 1,035 0.0 1,035 0.5 High Pressure 

28 x *{ ( ae. 53 1,020 v.U 30 sini? 5 50 

is x 3 SS 5338 03 = 8 Been: a fF Be 

° 19 x 3 SS 7,039 0.3 7,039 G.3 J = ee 4,453 0.2 11,619 0.1 
32 x 3Y%—25 ...... cee 1,056 0.0 1,056 0.0 
Clinche oN a) ee _ a 101 9.0 2,181 0.0 
3 3 6,777 0.3 119,357 
x x 3/2 see 6, U.3 a6 ar 1.0 20” Truck 
16” Relloons | kat ea OR 455,958 17.7 ‘1,745,948 14.5 
Pe pew i LS epee arenes 45.954 1.8 231,656 1.9 
8 x 4 ... vse 169,91 6. 670,650 3.6 LS Sa ap eae a eRe 25,549 1.0 85,706 0.7 
1s <er7 iy $8 "f 181°443 *: ere es Ase see 14,385 0.6 62,505 0.5 
Sx 4 6,522 1.8 1,442 i.5 
ie: oe 6.097 02 23'484 03 ke | a ee rena ea ~~ 304 0.0 
22” Truck 
19” Balle et ee ee 892 0.0 1,924 0.0 

19 x 2.73 ee 48,640 1.9 195,879 1.6 Pa sled itwke vcewees 3,227 0.1 6,199 0.1 

i> x 3 a 42,022 1.6 417,807 3.5 

19 x 4 ... 440,069 17.2 2,424,303 20.2 24” Truck 

7. & 32 40,344 1.3 161,583 1.4 pe, eh eee Cre eee 1,260 0.0 3,064 0.0 

9x 4 4 55.409 2.2 288,569 2.4 I a a aN ite i 0.1 21,038 0.2 

x 5 : 24,079 0.9 59,253 0.5 RRR 8 its ois 6.330 0.3 26,367 0.2 

BO Rae oc awhn. Seco es 6.385 0.3 34,337 0.3 

20” Ballo A Sie |! aa eee a SS bie al Bee + ath ie 246 0.0 

2 x 2 775,239 30.1 3,038,106 25.3 ; 

20 x 5,595 0.2 62,217 0.5 A’rplane 

20 x 4 194,515 7.¢ 1,211.399 10.1 jee ee 45 0.0 245 0.0 

20 x 4 24,933 1.0 211,237 1.8 EAE Ae ere 192 0.0 737 00 

20 x 31,973 i. 217,036 1.8 14 3 20 0.0 > 0.0 

20 x 6 528 0 34,983 0.3 a one ais aeles's a 87 0.0 581 0.0 

20 x ¢ 411 0 12,206 0.1 16 x 31 52 0.0 101 a) 

PO e eee 5 kad ook asec 1,663 0.1 2,264 0.0 

y Ballo: 20 x 4 Siecle 113 0.0 514 0.0 

x 2.7 11.24 e names ne 20 x Be ETS PARR OR ten tear ee a 211 0.0 

4 ae 93,62 0.8 0x6... il 0.0 348 0.0 
16,6 139.703 1.2 oe TaN See ae ee 14 0.0 410 0.0 ) 

21 * - Je 3 35,880 0.3 EE SRD Ee sors Bd oe 109 0.0 

21.4 5 1.332 deo oer 2 18 x 4 Clincher ..1..2.. 2,945 0.1 6,797 0.1 

a=: Noy 0.0 Pelt a asaross eden 2576224, ayonT,a8 a | 














July 1, 1929 


Common AND Fapeprics 


MERICAN COTTON. The price 

of spot middling cotton on June 1 

was 1840 cents compared with 
19.55 cents on May 1. June 2 the price 
rose to 18.75 and for the first three weeks 
cf the month kept very close to the 19- 
cent level dropping on June 21 to 18.45 
cents. 

The crop’s progress is reported excellent. 
However, fears of weevil damage are 
growing. The first report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture dis- 
closed the heaviest emergence to June 1 
of record, averaging approximately 8 to 
1C times as large as last year. This is 
a matter of great importance as it is liable, 
if uncontrolled by dry weather or cultural 
activities, to reduce in marked degree the 
production of cotton per acre. 

The three factors on which crop esti- 
mates hinge at present are acreage planted, 
progress of cultivation, and ultimate weevil 
infestation. Apparently none of these fac- 
tors have developed sufficiently to admit of 
reliable estimates on the probable size and 
quality of the ultimate crop. The develop- 
ment of these field factors has a strong 


pressed the following are typical; “The 
probabilities favor a higher price level 
before this crop is harvested,” and “Senti- 
ment is bearish; selling not aggressive and 
apprehension is felt over the effect of wet 
weather.” 

EcyptiAn Cotton. During the past 
month there has been very little change in 
the basis of staples although certain 
lengths, particularly in the better grades, 
are exceedingly hard to buy. On the other 
hand, the progress of the staple crops in 
this country and Egypt has thus far been 
satisfactory and spinners are generally 
waiting for some sort of encouragement 
before committing themselves for new crop 
shipments. 

The past year has witnessed a surpris- 
ingly heavy consumption of staple cottons 
beth here and abroad due, no doubt, to the 
cheap basis at which they were bought at 
the beginning of the season. It is certain 
that a very large crop of staples will have 
to be produced this year if the present con- 
sumption is to continue. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, DriLtts, AND OsnaBurcs. The 
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terial cost. Both jobbers’ and consumers’ 
stocks are small. A resumption of heavy 
contract trading is very likely during the 
year’s third quarter in order to insure suffi- 
cient consumer supplies. 

RAINcOAT Faprics. As the result of 
warm dry weather the raincoat buséness 
during the past month has been at a stand- 
still. Fall business will start as usual after 
July 1. 

SHEETINGS. Goods are being sold on a 
very close margin of profit for the mills, 


and contracts for deliveries during the 
latter part of the third quarter, or the 
fourth quarter are not acceptable. Curtail- 


ment of production will probably occur for 
a week during July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Good business is anticipated for the 
last quarter of the year. 

TrrE Faprics. The totals 
sales during June averaged fair for the 
There was moderate inquiry for 


weekly of 


season. 

Egyptians. Orders for fabric were small 
and for filling-in purposes. On the whole 
the demand has been light and _ prices 
firm and unchanged. [arly in the month 


fabric mills experienced difficulty in secur- 
ing ldy-inch cotton. Some of them were 
paying a premium for it and passing the 
increased cost on to the tire manufacturers. 























influence on the current market activity market is comparatively quiet and demand Curtailment of production of one week is 
and price. fair. Cloths were never so low priced as considered likely to occur in the fabric 
Of many market opinions daily ex- at present, compared with the raw ma- ~° mills in July. 
Drills | == Tire Fabrics 
38-inch 2.00-yard ..... ard $0.1634 1 ’ 
ae | New York Quotations —— sovane woven ini-ome 
50-inch 1.52-yard .......... 22% @ June 25, 1929 Peeler, karded........pound $0.47 @ 
52-inch 1.90-yard .......... 18% @ ——— — 
52-inch 2.20-yard .......... 157%@ BUILDER 23/11 
59-inch 1.85-yard ......0.+0. 194@ nae ae a _ 
Osnaburgs eeler, s bal ¢ (10 Cas oa) F/ a 
Ducks aoe ae le yard asc tts BUILDER 10/5 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F..yard 17146 ‘inch 2.48-yard .......+.. 1354 @ a - 
pt ne pt Kea} * oe pth 40-inch 3.00-yard .......... 114@ Peeler, karded...... .pound 44° @ 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F...... 13654 @ 40-inch 10-oz. part waste.lb. .18%4@ ‘ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ........ 394@ 40-inch 7-02... vee lb, 12% @ CORD 23/5/3 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ....... 40% @ 37-inch 42-yard...... oe : a Peeler, karded, 17 1 17 7 
MECHANICAL Raincoat Fabrics CORD 23/4/3 
Hose and belting..... pound 37 @ COTTON Dectier hardens <. ad a 
Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 1034 @ ; 
TENNIS Bombazine 60 x 48........ ‘094 @ CORD 23/3/5 
52-inch 1.35-yard ......vard 26%@ iy Be Rare ree 124@ Pecter; Eavded hina 4 2 
hie i Ma. a Tae |. aa eae ayer 114@ i a a ' : 
Surface prints 64 x 60.... 134%@ . asoce 
Hollands Surface prints 6) « 48.... 1244@ CORD 15/3/5 
R.T.5—30-inch yard 16 @ Print cloth, 38%-in., 60 x 48 .06%4@ Peeler, karded.. pour 5 @ 
MP —S64NCh on s.0c50 see: 18 @ Print cloth, 38%4-in., 64 x 60 074@ 
1 ern 20 @ ‘ A CORD 13/3/3 
48A—32-inch .... 1.40. s eee 12%4@ Sheetings, 40-inch Peclace bneded ‘snwnite “46 @ 
A—<a4?.- Si4@ eler, Karded.. pound 44 
GBA—GO-1MCR occ cccccccves 154@ 4S x 48, 250n00.....1 ee 124%@ 
48 x 48, 2.85-yard......... 104% @ LENO BREAKER 
RED SEAL 4 °x GS, SUS FANG 6 hcic eo ai- @ 1a : : rar ; - 
GRU stn Ai 154@ 56 x 60, 3.60-yard......... 09%4,@ .0936 8-o7. Peeler, karded. ..pound 47 @ 
EST A eee nO 16144@ 44 x 48, 3.75-vard......... 08 @ .08! 10-02. Peeler, karde¢ 7 @ 
11) | | a a ea 25 @ a4 XS 40, 4.25-Fard a ceece cs 07% @ 
CHAFER 
GOLD SEAL Sheetings, 36-inch aa ay eek we piri 
Se Ee ere 20% @ 48 x 48, 5.00-yard.....yard 06% @ 12-0z. Peeler, karde 17 @ 
SO-4men.. Wo; SO i.0 ccc cco .22 @ AS xc 60, G15 -7O0d .. 5ci0s's 3.08 0S%4@ 05% 14-0z. Peel karded 47 > 
Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
1928 1929 _ June - 1929 
eg tis rpPferx bz zc gy < Se eteeBhe = g 
S$2Yf&see 8383225828 8 Rie = | a a ae oe ee LS 8 15 22 25 
S Perr rt 
t+ | card 
| | | 5 
= 20.0 3 
| sl 
® 
ll 4 4 4 } 4. 4 + a 
15.0 (+ ' | 2 
K<—-—— —+-~—— ~~ ~ Average Pies lt To >| k-f--- > —_|! Daily Prices —|——- 15} 15.0 
oO 


Cents Per Pound 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported 


by Importers 


Plantations 


May 15. By “Silverbeech,” Far East. 


Robert Badenhop Corp.............. =. i, 
re 


baird Rubber & Trauing Co., Inc... 


(emeral Rubber O0.... 2. cccccccccsceees 
ee he re ere ee 


Lavino American & Asiatic Co...... 


The Meyer & Brown Corp............... 
The Meyer & Brown Corp............... 
| Oe ET Ee ee eee er 
Pen NS RE oo cbcnaws nese aewans 
i Ei ee EE can prep aes acces ©uws 
¢ ee Se eer er eee 


May 16. By ‘“‘Agapenor,”’ Far East. 


Poel & Kelly, Il... ccccccccsesccceces 


May 16. By “Lorenzo,” Far East, 


The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
May 16. By ‘‘Niew AmsterJam,” Far East. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
May 17. By ‘Steel Exporter,’’ Far East. 
Robert Badenhop Corp............--. pkgs. 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc....... 
ee kt Se eer rer rr 
ee ae er 
B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc............ 


Bo ag ee ee eer rs 


The Meyer & Brown Corp............... 
Bitten & 0;,. FRG odie ss dccas s 
EO eS Oa ee ere 
ee eb ree 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 
Pies. To Wate Se, Tet... 6... .560-< 00 
May 19. By “Bowes Castle,’ Far East. 
PS 2 er er ree 
Robert Badenhop Corp.............. pkgs. 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc........ 
RE Ss cs sac enke ses suwnss 
ee Ge SS Ee eae err re re 
Serre 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co........... 
NN Oe RS BORE. Lio av cb nrwsereens 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
M. Morsletess & Co., Tec........6...... 
a Re eee ee ey 
Oe Co RR ey eer res 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 
oe Se ee ee eee 
May 19. By “Pres. Madison,” Far Fast. 
Robert Badenhop Corp.............. pkgs. 


Haldane & Co., Inc... 


CS SS SE eee 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 
May 20. By “Chinese Prince,’’ Far East. 
ae Me OP D6 Serena 
Robert Badenhop Corp.......  ..... pkgs. 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc........ 
NN SO Se Saree rere Tes 
i CN COD, 5 sen enn nncetaewtues 
OSE Ee SE yy eer eer errr 
B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc............ 
Lavino American & Rusiter Ab. dace ses 
Ce Cr MM, BR ass cccessdusesiess 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
Tee Reeve? He BOWE TOOCD. «.0:0.0.0:05:06 0:04 
a Be cocina an bbssd een ees 
eR OSE a ne ey rer 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 
CE... Bo ee GODS, BRR s pone euaven 


May 20. By “Silveray,” Far East. 


eS SE ee SPN errr ee 
I ittlejohn Pith. Milian sassnae cores 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 


May 20. By ‘“‘Veendam,” Holland. 


ED TE OD 6 bow bo no wie Ow Kars sais 


May 21. By ‘‘Caronia,” London. 


ORE SD 0 50k os vem doee ee Ass 
ee ae oe ere 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 


May 21. By “Djambi,”’ Far East. 


ER US 2 eer 
Robert Badenhop Corp............. pkgs. 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc....... 
ES Eo a eer re 
General Rubber Se ee ey ne 
Pr i Sh. ED, on occhhn sce nebason's 
B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc............ 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 
ee Se Rarer eee 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
a. pees My Oe, GE. os ccesccwssss 
le Ae SO, EO nh clon sodebab ewes 
i i Ce os aac eke se aee ths 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 
oe | ee Oe eee ere ee 


May 21. By ‘*Minnetonka,” Far East. 


Litiebeie Be Cn. TRG. 30.6 cwscccwseeces 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............- 
Cc has. T. Wilson Co., Inc........-ss00- 


* Ar rived at Boston. 
+ Arrived at Los Angeles. 


The Meyer & Brown Corp 


“American Farmer,” England. 
eter TANer GOs ain 646 aee Since ccns 


mi Bed 


By “City of Dunkirk,” Far East. 


Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 
aes Ee | Cape eels Pelee eaA 
’. Henderson & Co., Inc 


Lavino American & Asiatic Co 


The Meyer & Brown Corp Ge aera: 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 
Muehlstein & Co., 


Raw Punbaste Co 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., 


By “Shinyo Maru,” Far East. 


The Meyer & Brown Corp 


By “Golden Mountain,” 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 


“‘Salawati,” Far East. 


Robert Badenhop Corp 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 

General Rubber Co 

ee & Co., Inc 
W. Henderson & Co., Inc 

ae American & Asiatic Co 


The Meyer & Brown ‘Corp er ae 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 
Muehlstein & Co., 


Raw Products Co 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bres., 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 





General Rubber Co 


General Rubber Co 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 


By ‘‘Minnekahda,” 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc 
Muehlstein & Co., 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 


Robert Badenhop Corn 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 
General Rubber Co 
B. W. Henderson & Co., I 
Hood Rubber Co 
Littlejohn & Co., 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 
The Mever & Brown Corp 
. Muehlstein & Co., 


Raw Products Co 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 





. By “City of Wellington,” Far East. 
H. A. Astlett & Co 
Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc 


eee 


General Rubber Co 


The Meyer & Brown Corp 


WSMONTWAGSTH eG 
WOnNBONNMNN 


Peon 


y “Birchbank,” Far East. 


Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 
Paul Bertuch & Co., 


The Meyer & Brown Corp 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., 
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June 1. By “Laomedon,” Far East. 





BU A AUTRE ING 5 5 ws 6 4 9 550.0 400 
Robert Badenhop Corp 
Baird Rubber & ‘Trading ig ERB to te 
SO ers es 
RGEH eral WR BDRE NGO os oc ots oc ose ores vies 
LESS BS a) a a a ar 
B. W. Henderson & Co,. Inc... . 0.00.00 
Pe el PRS © ay ee ee ree ae 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 
RMN EE Ws, RUC aig o's. 0 4.550.510.0900 00.6 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
a. Wigton ee 050;, BOC. 666s oes ccs ces 
Ee ee OBIS obs Sulivhie sacs eo.0% 
SR OR RICE MO o's o1n4 4s 6b sake Sa wes 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 
Le Es SMG 8 BC ioe ska wcdanes 
June 2. By ‘‘Modjokerto,” Far Fast. 
Bes ks IE RCRD Gone os tases cubes 
Robert Badenhop Corp............. pkgs. 
Pe Ee 8 CS 0 ae eer aes 
ptm rnin OE NR IRS 5's 6:6 «5-34.00 999: 
The Meyer & Brown REBOUND -o 6-5 sh w:5te 053 we 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc..........000 
June 2. By “Pres, Jackson,” Far East. 
a: Ns URE BOD 55'S oc bo wt Wb 0.05 ties 
MPR RNOANA, Mg EN ec os io 9:9 5008 95 00 
The Meyer & Brown Corp............6. 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc....... 
Be We Ot, NON n55 2G ob ya oe eisny oe ne-6 





Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., 
June 3. By “Carmania,” England. 
General Rubber Co... ......2.s200-ss00s 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 
Be SS, ee Say | SPSS are ge 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 

June 3. By “Laconia,’’ England. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
June 3. By ‘‘Minnewaska,’’ London. 
Pi: See, AEE OD Gis 5 cas ace ns ac0n oes 
A. Dasvenibeterhs We 00. ENC 6s 0555s 00s 30 
SN I, is oak nwt be 6 bib e's > am 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 
June 3. By “Silverelm,” Far East. 
Robert Badenhop Corp.............. pkgs. 
EE EST Sie 2 oe | SS a ene 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
H. Muchistem @ 0o.; INC... occ ss secs 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 
June 3. By “Volendam,” Holland. 
I Co dy 6 eae ee a 
June 5. By “Samarinda,’’ Far East. 
LB oie 4) OURS eece ees Sore 
Robert Badenho» Corp............. pkgs. 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc........ 
Pan Boeri eG TRC. sos is aici ns 4080 
eed CORR CS SE ee ae ie ae 


Pee ers, WEE iss og on 4 bis oo oe ees 
Littlejohn & Co., Se 5k ose G & Sh aeoe 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
Wi, ane en ee 00 EMC sie ss ans cesses 
ee ee See ee ere 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 
mas: Do Weebon 66... PNG: oss 08 sc o-ce se 
June 8. By “Nortonian,” England. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 


June & By “Unicoe,” Far East. 
i a. Ses a ee 


JunE 9. By “Adv-iatic,” Europe. 
eee FN, Na is pe wsivinn ee see sys 


June 9. By ‘‘Toledo,” Far East. 
Fan MEME RD 5 ois sacs ca. N oa pubes 
Robert Badenhop Corp............. pkgs. 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc....... 
Baird Rubber -& Trading Co., Inc....... 
ee Ee Se a eee rere 


Haldane ee a ree Raoaes 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 
(eerste WMD, SEM. oi sca bss ccadcewe 
The Meyer & Brown i Pree Peet eee 
oy Oe Re ae ee 
RN) WR DD. wis big oo 6550 ois osiness 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 
Oe ee Ge | a eee ee 


June 10. By “Naples Maru,” Far East. 


June 10. By “Pres. Wilson,’ Far East. 


EP eS See ee 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc........ 
Re ere errr ere 
ee ES ee ear ner 
SE EE WR Ns We cp coer ec nenetes se 
SS aaa ee eee 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 
Pe SNE, ey nes 
oe IR TE OR | cen A 
ey PN Scns cveener nse tecenes« 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 
Chas. T; Wilson Co., Tne. ...0.05 secs 











July 1, 1929 


CasFs 
June 10. By ‘“‘Steel Scientist,” Far East. 
SE GE eee eee) eer 1,699 
Robert Badenhop Corp............. pkgs. 440 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc....... 75 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc....... *200 
Pa permdete® GG;, INC sie. sss cs aes 200 
Se 2 ae 100 
General Rubber Nc AGu6.6 db srk eee ew or 7,508 
PRE Oe 8G, TG rsa oo 6 hack 0 4.8 a8 6500s 340 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co.......... 250 
eR ROANERS Nh EN 6 ose: 1 6:60.15. 050 6004 woe 2,961 
The Meyer @ Brown Corp... «0. 6.cccess 400 
The Meyer & Brown Cocrp.............. *340 
ee Se ae en 752 
RR ee 30 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 3,902 
CHAS: Ts. Ween CO. TRG 66s s ces 8 oe 956 
June 11. By “Minnesota,’’ London. 
PRN TI, NN 55 sissss 5c anc. o eats o piel ouise 308 
as. 2. Ween Go., TRC... os566 s2sv0s 9s 286 
June 12. By “City of Worcester.” Far East. 
Robert Badenhop. Corp............ pkgs. 265 
eS oa | ree a 56 
STO BNC i iiss cece ces owes 324 
ONS Se ae aera 320 


* Arrived at Boston. 
¢ Arrived at Los Angeles, 





CASES CASES 
PE WeaURt RS SC Oi) MEIN 00.5 9 oo sso: 0S ape'e ne eio hii 412 
alee & Cn, fet.....-...0.. 20000. 1,415 Balata 
GE Ce ONY RNC rg wo: 5 o:5ie 0 ns sos v.00 oe eis 100 . : 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 140 May 22. By “Trafalga,’? South America. 
Chae E: Wiile Co., TAC 6% ve ccccccces 618 Pak Baertueh & Cog Wie. << 6 6 ses oe ks a0 7 
June 13. By on Prince,”’ Far East. May 28. By “Boniface,’’ South America. 
rh I i en clees 3,230 Paw nesieee @ CO, BMGs. 6 sc ose cetccaes 23 
Rebert Badenhop Com Ms ai Aacadvanirelvters pkgs. 1,132 
Bierrie Meee NMOS 2 lo-arocieiaie s avetenion a 039 G [ 
Genera! MDE ROD Ge cic oh oove Havele dent 7,828 uayule 
pa Ore SR ee ee 655 y 
B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc............ 112 May 18. By “El Mundo,” Mexico. 
nage 0m oe nage tence eee eeeeee Het! Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y......... 560 
e Meyer AIAN CED e555 6-5;2-0, 010 eee 65 f ‘is , 
NO NT NO alae esi ccita cacy ee aus 260 May 24. By “El Alba,’ "Mexico - 
ha ‘ om Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y........ 560 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 3,763 ; 
Cuas, T. Wilset Gon THE. 565 on. cco ses 957 June 10. By “El Dia,” Mexico. 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y........ 560 
Africans 
May 21. By “Samaria,” Europe. Rubber Latex 
eo eg eer 17 May 15. By “Silverbeech,” Far East. 
_ May 27. By “Carinthia,”’ Europe. Geteral Rubee Coe. skid s:iicise ces gals. 64,296 
Cae i, Boa ccc ccs ics vcccccs 111 May 10. By “Steel Scientist,’ Far East. 
June 3. By “Hamburg,” Europe. General Rubber Cos. 6460506500 oe eee gals. 65,528 
[RE OS 2a Ge Seal 0 | ae a On ae a 220 DAeolie Be Cag TC a sed sin Ske gals 24 





Fine Medium 


Paras and Caucho 


Coarse Caucho Miscel. 


Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
May 18. By ‘“‘Biela,’? South America. 
Ha Pe MOLE EOD, 6658 os a sw sis 33 mare 73 
Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc. ........ 125 120 aes 
General Rubber Co. ree ee ree aie é 52 
May 21. By “Sardinian Prince, ” ‘South America. 
Paul Bertuch & Co:, Isic..:....... 35 ‘ 8 
May 22. By “T rafalga,’ ’ South America, 
Paul Bertuch © Co., Inc....43 <5. 450 48 77 
May 28. By “Boniface,” South America. 
BW, ak SEUMEIR EO AEGNOI cisio's 6-5 ses 0% 147 73 





_ Mixed. 


Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. 


Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 

Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc......... 7 7” - 
General. Rubber Co. 2. scccscsce 177 2 306 10 “9 
[oY G&S ee a 478 6 9 328 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. ...... wanes aed 405 1,357 

June 8. By “Grange Park,’’ South America. 
General: Rubber Gos s..:<:0kainescs - 34 

June 13. By “Francis,’’ South America. 
Generan Rapper Con... sees caas 440 65 268 70 *g 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc. ........... 155 au enw . 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. ...... 188 81 291 235 








United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1929 by Months 





1929 Plantations Paras 
MIG as iainvor vars Sic con Gees eels Sav Re s 51,202 1,055 
MEAN: ssa 'aie cisteido aiacaio 63.851 530 
PE ose occ nears onesie cee Saat 51.661 2,112 
PRE Gs ook ig oie ee Oa NASH Se 53,256 844 
1 eS bs RPE Nar ay AP ar Gras SOO 47,940 1,078 
otal five Months, 1929) ssisc caw do tons 267,910 ~ 5,619 
Total five months, 1928...... sca eater tons 176,737 6,188 





Africans 


Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics, 





Manicobas Total 
and Matto — “~ ——. Miscella- 
Centrals Guayule Grosso 1929 1928 Balata necus Waste 

5 ence 13 52,305 46,243 67 799 181 
97 Seer Sans 64,538 29,445 80 1,220 319 
36 os 53,824 40.894 85 825 70 
+ 59 54,171 37,240 87 1,606 609 
49 59 49,180 32,883 88 1,013 230 
191 118 13 274,018 aabcde 407 5,463 1,409 
368 2,752 1 secsee —-:186,705 605 4361 11548 








Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya* 


January 1 to March 31, 1929 
eae 





pee 
From 
Singapore 

Tons 

Te Wetted Bimeem ...cccccsces 1,277.00 
British Possessions ......... 1,111.00 
Continent of Europe ........ 7,246.00 
UMUC TSANOR. o.a.ci0:6 oi010.0,0:00-0e 47,739.00 
ere oer ee eee 3,490.00 
OUIED GOWITIES: 66-556 0:6 0 cae 274.00 
MNES. cacsdeenin euicied ee as 61, 137. 00 





*Excluding all foreign transhipments. 








From From 
Penang Malacca 
Tons Tons 
2,817.00 2,254.00 

117.00 72.00 
2,081.00 1,925.00 
14,814.00 6,318.00 

20.00 244.60 
50.00 2 
19,899.00 10,813.00 


Crake Rubber Imports by Customs Districts 


Four Months Ended 
* April, 1929 
ue 


“April, 1929 


—- a 
" Peeaiie Value 

Massachusetts ...... 3,985,752 $783,755 
be Ce 113,674,004 23,378,879 
Philadelphia ........ 217.490 40,591 
Ug. a ee 253,767 63,405 
Los Angeles........ 3,822,685 753,584 
San Francisco...... 131,499 24,783 
Oe ee 22,400 4,480 
CREO ig Sons eins’ 17,148 3,430 
Wess sap. kin icra 1.277320 300,318 
ASGNNEO Si winssinG%Siese 929,600 191,626 

WOeMIS: 8625s 124,834,667 $25,544, 851 


*Including latex, dry rubber centent. 





Pounds 
14,969,003 
446,703,989 
1,683,095 
10,937,394 
21,054,997 
598,320 
67,200 
17,148 
13.449 959 
1,702,400 


$11,183, 505 


Value 
$2,696,761 
82,193,238 

283,199 

1,931,736 
3,787,019 
129,462 
12.132 
3,430 
2,209,491 
329,350 


$93, 575, 818 


British Malaya 


RUBBER EXPORTS 


An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan Information Agency, 
Malaya House, 57, Charing Cross, London, S. W. 1, England, states that 
the amount of rubber exported from British Malaya in May last totaled 
43,960 tons, as compared with 49,816 tons in April last, and 26,403 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1928. The amount of rubber imported 
was 15,593 tons, of which 12,006 tons were declared as wet rubber. The 
following are comparative statistics: 





1928 1929 

| ee —— A as | as ————__A_____ = 
Gross Foreign Gross Foreign 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
FROME T c wxo wee s'o 5,50 0s 27,731 16,618 52,546 13,415 
ORO 65.6 ona 805% 28,813 12,911 47,926 12,103 
PIE ie ipa.c)e'e K<.wcd ae 27,813 10,508 49,448 14,553 
Are ee co 20,029 9/335 49.816 11.414 
ET. Ss Ch a gies ewe 6% kd 26,403 10,350 43,960 15,593 
Ro ee 130,789 59,722 243,696 67,078 


The above figures represent the totals compiled from declarations received 
up to the last day of the month for export from and import to all ports 
of British Malaya and not necessarily the actual quantity shipped or landed 
during that month. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The following is a comparative return of distribution of shipments during 

the months of April and May: 


Apr., 1929 May, 1929 

Tons Tons 
SEC COLT COCR OTT OL ERIE 6,921 5,477 
REIN ado 55-14 0's S94 ara ace: a:b Sn bs: a wR Sakae 34,634 30,966 
CO ORION ca o/c wale Olean cale's CbweSeans 5,080 4,257 
TENN TROON oo pik 5 cw wenden a Ses ta hake ces 1,170 1,583 
ee gett a ani asad Sis aioe aisle 4.ioseae dS eRiaedae 1,912 1,525 
UME TOURIN COMNEIIEN Sofa 0.5.65. k 6: skin 62.0 sane eves 99 152 


a ee ee eRe ee tee 49,816 "43,960 
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Westinghouse Lighting Institute Attracts 
U. S. Rubber Officials 


Among the interested visitors at the Westinghouse Lighting 
Institute, the permanent exhibit conducted by the Westing- 
house Lamp Co. on the seventh floor of the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y., in connection with the Golden 
Jubilee of Light, were officials from the United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. These included Eric Burkman, 
retary, J. H. Wahlgren, mechanical goods sales department, 
and C. §. Ching, director of industrial and public rela- 
tions. They were quite pleased when they discovered rubber 
hose made by their company as part of the equipment of a 
deep-sea diver shown at the Institute. 

Their interest was caught by the display showing the 
smallest and largest electric-light lamps in existence. The 
latter is a very recent development necessitated by sound 
reproductions now used in the motion-picture industry. 
The lamps originally used gave forth a hissing sound which 
recorded exactly like the hiss of a human being and, con- 
sequently, ruined the picture. 

Another interesting feature was found in the Automotive 
Room in which are shown all the various demonstrations 
of electrical systems used on automobiles and the appli- 
cation of all types of miniature lamps. 

No one who is concerned with factories should neglect 
the Industrial Building. The lighting system in a plant 
often influences the efficiency of the workers, sometimes 
with most unprofitable results. A visit to this exhibit reveals 
the various methods of industrial lighting. Here is shown 
modern high-intensity illumination, also local lighting with 
special application to individual “machines. One unique 
feature introduced here is an automatic control of illumina- 
tion. This means that when daylight begins to fade and the 
light outside reaches that low degree of intensity which 
makes it difficult to continue work without artificial illumi- 
nation, a a cell is affected and automatically 
operates the switches that turn on the lights. 

The purpose of the Institute is to demonstrate what good 
lighting in all its phases really is. Here may be found the 
best types of lighting for a reception room, a public hall, 
a hospital, an art gallery, streets, stores, a loggia, offices and 
factories, an aviation field, a railroad, a theater, a school- 
room, a model home—indeed, for any place where light is 
used, 

It was 


sec 


interesting to note that all through the exhibit 
rubber was met with, a small but important detail, in the 
guise of tape, insulated wire, reducing machines, automo- 


bile accessories, electric vibrators, and diving equipment. 





Rubber Paint for Acid Tanks 


A rubber material which can be applied as a paint or 
spray to the inner side of acid tanks is being introduced on 
the British market. It is known as “Cabtyrit,” from 
“Cabtyre,” well-known rubber compound for electrical 
insulation. While the solution form of ‘“Cabtyrit” is 
recommended only for weak-acid liquor tanks, the material 
in the plastic condition molded into shape, and vulcanized, 
affords, it is said, a lining for metal containers that neither 
expands nor contracts over a wide range of temperature and 
will effectively resist the action of hot and cold hydrochloric 
acid and its solutions up to 110° C. When sheeted, the 
material is softened and easily worked into place as a lining 
at 25° C. Being a heavy compound, it is said that the ma- 
terial can be vulcanized in a simple manner and readily 
manipulated by average factory workers. Such lining also 
withstands the action of most organic acids, such as citric, 
tartaric, malic and formic acids, and also of phosphoric acid 


India Rubber World 


and cold sulphuric acid up to 80 per cent, and of hot vitriol 
at strengths not exceeding 60 per cent. It may also be used 
for weak solutions of nitric acid. 





A Big Belting Order 

Forty-eight thousand pounds of belting are being sent an 
American copper mining company in Tocopilla, Chile, by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. This is the second 
large order to have been received from the Chile company, 
the total amount of which was 114,000 pounds. 

The order for 48,000 pounds of belting was divided as 
to specifications as follows: one roll 445 feet long, 60-inch, 
12-ply; one roll 446 feet long, stacker; one roll 602 feet 
long, 54-inch, 10-ply stacker; covers one-quarter inch top 
one-eighth pulley. 





Tire Production Statistics 


United States tire manufacturers produced a total of 7,883,805 pneu- 
matic casings during April, 1929. Total production of inner tubes is 
estimated at 7,634,325, and total production of solid and cushion tires at 
51,225 for the month. 

Total shipments during April are 
casings, all classes, 7,294,370; inner 
tires, 57,506. 

Inventories as of April 30, 1929, 
pneumatic casings; 18,134,000 for inner 


cushion tires. ; 
The tire irdustry is estimated to have consumed a total of 87,564,600 


pounds of crude rubber, and 31,492,910 pounds of cotton fabric during 
April, in the manufacture of all types of pneumatic casings, inner tubes, 
and solid and cushion tires. 


High Fressure Pneumatic Casings 


e 
Cord 


pneumatic 
cushion 


follows: 
solid and 


estimated as 
tubes, 7,164,050; 


are estimated as 16,931,740 for all 
tubes; and 183,484 for solid and 





= 
All Types 
AN. 





— 


» | aoe ~ 
Total : Total 
Inventory Production Shipments Inventory Production Shipments 


58,457,863 55,721,937 19,302,218 19,351,380 
1,461,104 


le 

1929 
January ...10,.284,158 
February ..11,620,966 
March . 12,263,816 
April .....12,696,808 


Bz aloo n Casings 


5,041,530 4,969,647 3,651,041 1,563,554 
5,183,693 3,961,751 4,073,644 
5,639,426 5,031,101 4,330,747 1, bh 
5,912,854 5,470,779 4,292,167 1,305,224 1,335,121 
Solid and Cushion Tires 


-—— — ——— 
Total i Total 

Inventory Production Shipments Inventory Production Shipments 

35,931,982 508,223 512,602 


3,499,121 
2.976.698 
3,863,650 
986 4,123,769 


1928 ssecses 30,878,210 
1929 
January 
February 

March 


33,051 
31,463 
40,205 
43,130 


31,583 
29,747 


149,240 
145,811 
141,902 35.441 
137,613 38,419 


High Presst ire Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes 
A. — ek -—--+-—— —— 

Total : Total 
Inventory Preduction Shipments Inventory Production Shipments 
. 23,255,891 23,749,966 36,878,990 34,095,223 


5,805,018 3,347,660 
572,752 3,675,116 
4,120,493 
4,375,920 


rm 


3,630,579 
2,908,406 
3,773,585 
3,921,768 


1,200,676 € 

1,946,042 7,5 
1,276,490 7,938,587 
1,447,504 8,369,244 


February .. 
March 
April 
Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
Casings, Tubes, Solid and ‘Cushion Tires 


ee eee 
‘Crude Rubber 
Pounds 


600,423,401 


54,160,529 
57,558,636 
61,335,423 
65,673,453 


Cotte n Fabric 
Pounds 
222,243,398 
January 19.779,481 
February 

23.619.687 


Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 75 per cent of the 
PP ’ 
industry. 


Low and High New York Spot Prices 
——_——_———June———— 
1928 

« $0.20 
19% 


1927 
$0.351%4 @$0.41 
40% 


— 
1929* 
.$0.2034 @$0. 


20 @ 


PLANTATIONS 
First latex 
Smoked sheet, 

PARAS 
U priver, 
Upriver, 
Islands, 


$0.19 
19% @ 


crepe. 

ribbed 
fine 21% @ .20 @ 
coarse.... .12%4@ 144%@ 


fine ot @ oe 18 @ 
1929. 


P @ 
.264@ 


* Figured to June 25, 














